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Why Not YOUR Town? 


How home building is being stimulated, 
by methods readily applicable to any com- 
munity where the local business interests 
will pull together, is told in these first- 
hand observations, and _ photographs, 
made this week by an AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN editor. Sycamore, IIl., is a pro- 
gressive little city with a population of 
about 4,000 persons. It boasts two major 
manufacturing plants; a main thorough- 
fare with well stocked, attractive retail 
stores and shops; a wide-awake chamber 
of commerce, with full-time manager ; and 
three civic-minded lumber and building 
material firms. It has many other out- 
standing features, but those enumerated 
are specially pertinent to this story. Syca- 
more has never had a building boom, nor 
has it ever experienced a concerted move- 
ment, either planned or spontaneous, to 
improve its excellently conditioned homes 
or add to their number. The need for 
such activity has never existed. Last 

EXTERIOR OF THE DEMONSTRATION HOME BUILT AT SYCAMORE, ILL. year, however, with industrial expansion 
imminent, and with local housing facil- 
ities inadequate to take care of a sudden 
population increase, civic leaders and 
prominent business and professional men 
began to recognize the need for addi- 
tional homes to attract new residents for 
local factory employment. Speculative 
building was a term unknown in the 
city’s building history, and there was no 
agency immediately ready and equipped 
to build one or more homes for future 
sale. But unlike many small cities in 
which this condition prevails, Sycamore 
is in the habit of dealing with its civic 
problems as community matters, and ap- 
plying effective and original ‘solutions. 
The problem of arousing interest in the 
construction of new homes was solved in 
typical fashion. The Chamber of Com- 
merce appointed a representative com- 
mittee, which included the lumber deal- 
ers. Out of this committee’s deliberations 
came the Sycamore Own Your Own 
Home Association. This is a corporation 
organized under the laws of Illinois, and 
entitled to issue and sell stock. It has 

¥ no official connection with the Sycamore 

‘« Chamber of Commerce, and maintains its 

: ieee own offices. A. H. Holcomb, former pres- 

ident of the Chamber of Com- 

EAKING GROUND FOR THE DEMONSTRATION HOME. LEFT TO RIGHT: PERRY merce, and head of the firm of 
MPBELL, PRESIDENT; DR. H. J. TRAPP, VICE PRESIDENT, AND A. H. HOLCOMB, Holcomb Bros., lumber and 
RETARY, OF SYCAMORE OWN YOUR OWN HOME ASSOCIATION; F. R. HENREKIN, building material dealers, is its 

: SECRETARY ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE secretary. [Turn to page 40] 
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GOOD LUMBER FOR OVER 50 YEARS 


Tue more successful dealers are the ones who merchandise quality products. 
You can verify this broad assertion in most communities. 

Quality builds confidence—and confidence builds business. 

This year, quality will prove an important sales factor. New construction 
will largely be on a long-term basis—and investors will demand the quality 
that assures durability. 

Winton can give you this quality for down through the years, Winton lumber 
has been manufactured for dealers who have insisted upon quality for their 
customers. 

Moreover, you'll find real help in Winton’s close co-operation—in Winton's 
long experience and thorough understanding of your needs—and in Winton's 
adequate sources of supply. 

Order from Winton—and you can devote all your time to other business 
details. 

Let us help you to Win with Winton! 













WHITE PINE MILLS: Winton Lumber Co., Gibbs, Idaho. 
SPRUCE MILLS: The Pas Lumber Co., Ltd., The Pas, 
Manitoba. 

PONDEROSA PINE MILLS: Somers Lumber Co., Somers, 
Montana.—Crater Lake Lumber Co., Klamath District, 
Oregon.—Craig Mountain Lumber Co., Winchester, Idaho. 











FOSHAY TOWER: MINNEAPCLIS 
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THE FHA MEANS 
BETTER HOUSING AND 
2 BETTER HOUSING 
DEMANDS CERTIGRADE 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
—IT’S A SWEET 
SET-UP FOR US 
LUMBER DEALERS! 












scar-ennrres DALR-]() 9 


Here's a tip for painters and contractors:—Carry a can of 
PAR-TOX in solution and ready for use. A thorough brush- 
on treatment of PAR-TOX will speedily “disinfect” any termite 
or rot-infected wood and save it from further destruction. 


PAR-TOX costs so little that painters and contractors can 
safeguard the durability of their work and render an extra 
service to their customers by PAR-TOX treatment of sash, 
frames, trim, porchwork and parts exposed to excessive 
dampness. 











PAR-TOX completes the preservative function of paint. Paint 
saves the surface—PAR-TOX the underlying fibers. 


PAR-TOX is backed by 
— our 75-year reputation 
for dependable paints, 
chemicals and wood 
treatments. 


Send TODAY for full information 
and your free sample. Test the 
deep, quick penetration of 
PAR-TOX. 













Another quick-selling item— 
PARKER'S PRIMERLESS PUTTY 


IRA PARKER & SONS . 
COMPANY 


“3 
SS Oshkosh, RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


a ~ RED CEDAR SHINGLE BUREAU, Headquarters, Seattle, Washington; 
Wisconsin Canadian office, Vancouver, B. C. 
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Elimination of Unethical Practices Will 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Benefit Entire Industry 


HERE'S A BIG white building a 
‘i block away that can be seen from 

the editorial sanctum of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN. One of the sure signs 
of approaching spring each year is the 
appearance of a crew of men with plenty 
of equipment, who spend several days 
washing the face of this building, cleaning 
off the accumulated winter grime and 


making the whole structure stand out, 
shining and clean—a real harbinger of 


spring. About this time also housewives 
get busy with their spring housecleaning 
and refurbishing for the milder season 
rapidly approaching. 

All this leads up to the thought that 
the secretaries of the two National asso- 
ciations representing the manufacturers 
and the retailers of lumber have chosen 
a most appropriate time in which to open 
up discussions as to housecleaning in the 
lumber industry. In a courteous letter to 
the secretary of the National Lumber 
Dealers’ Association the secretary of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, admitting that there are unethical 
practices among the manufacturers that 
need to be cleaned up, lists a number of 
practices engaged in by dealers in their 
purchases of lumber that are detrimental 
to the business and solicits the assistance 
of the retail organizations in correcting 
the practices and putting the lumber trade 
on the high plane of business ethics that 
it should permanently occupy. At the 
same time he gives assurance that the 
associations affiiated with the National 
Manufacturers will be diligent in seeking 
correction of any unfair trade practices 
in the handling of sales and deliveries. 

In this issue the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN presents Wilson Compton’s letter 
in which he outlines nine points in respect 
of which unethical practices have devel- 
oped. Many of these practices have grown 
up during the past several years of de- 
pression in all branches of the industry. 
Now that the building industry is begin- 
ning to revive and there is opportunity 
to improve conditions relative to the mer- 
chandising of lumber, it would seem to be 
quite proper and desirable that this house- 
cleaning in the lumber industry be under- 
taken seriously, earnestly and in a spirit 
of good feeling. 

No dealer should oppose a movement 
of this kind genuinely intended to bring 
about completely ethical methods of buy- 
ing and selling lumber ; and, on the other 
- hand, every manufacturer should be will- 
ing and anxious to co-operate to the full- 
est extent in correcting abuses that have 
developed in connection with the handling 
of sales and deliveries. Self-government 
of industry is a phrase that rolled 
smoothly off many lips only a short time 
ago. There is a great need for that self- 


government now. This need becomes 
more apparent as the intention of Gov- 
ernment in Washington to foist on indus- 
try another NRA grows more certain. 
In naming nine points of unethical 
trade practices of dealers, Mr. Compton 


March 18, 1987 


adds that this list is not complete, but is 
presented rather as illustrative of trends 
in lumber merchandising costs that are 
regarded as serious ; as contrary to sound 
and ethical business methods; that they 
should not exist between the manufactur- 
ers and distributors of lumber; and adds 
that the two associations should mutually 
strive for their elimination. 

No finer goal could be set. Its attain- 
ment can be assured only through sympa- 
thetic understanding and full co-operation. 


Quick Individual Action Needed to 
Prevent Lapse of Title | 


President has signed, a bill ex- 

tending the life of Title II of the 
National Housing Act, but legislation 
providing for a similar extension of 
Title I is making slow progress and is 
meeting with considerable opposition 
in high places. Unless this legislation 
is quickly passed the lumber and build- 
ing industries are going to lose the 


(2 ees HAS passed, and the 





MAKE-BELIEVES NOT WANTED 
[Selected] 


You want, and you should have, your 
place in the spotlight. 


But you can no longer get that place 
by “having a line.” The world’s too 
crowded, too busy, too grimly in earfiest, 
to listen to Make-Believes. If you want 
attention you must have more to give 
than smart looks, clever answers, dashing 
manners. You must be REAL in your- 
self... you must give REAL SERVICE. 


Sincerity — never has a sick world 
needed it so frantically, or valued it so 
highly. The era of the Smartie and the 
Slicker has passed. We’ve been played 
for suckers too long, too often. We want 
people who are something—who mean 
something—people who can perform. 


So, whether you’re a lonely oldster or 
an ambitious youngster, take a tip— 


If you want to be wanted, CUT OUT 
THE SCENERY AND PRODUCE SIN- 
CERITY. Be REAL! Honesty—in your- 
self and in the thing you do—is the Best 
Policy in 1937. 





benefit of a provision in the law that 
has done perhaps more than any other 
one thing to provide employment in 
the stagnant building trades and de- 
velop business that has been a veritable 
life-saver for a great industry. 

Unless extended by act of Congress, 
Title I will become ineffective on April 
1. That means that there must be 
action within the next fortnight. Lum- 
ber and building material dealers 
should be especially interested in hav- 
ing the life of Title I extended. The 
only way to be at all certain of that 
being done is for every dealer immedi- 
ately to let his congressman and sena- 
tor know how desirable and necessary 


this particular legislation is. Then he 
should enlist the interest and support 
of carpenters, contractors and every 
one else in his community who has 
benefitted from this legislation, urging 
them to tell their congressmen and 
senators just what Title I has meant 
for them individually and for their 
communities. Unless the voices from 
back home are earnestly vociferous in 
this matter, the bills now before Con- 
gress providing for an extension of 
Title I will die where they are and 
restoration of prosperity in the build- 
ing trades will be delayed just that 
much longer. 

The National Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation and its affiliated State and 
regional associations are actively urg- 
ing this necessary legislation, but this 
mass action must be backed up by in- 
dividual effort, to insure success. 

As was noted in Secretary Carna- 
han’s telegram published in Feb. 27 
issue of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the 
head of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration is opposed to this extension of 
Title I. Further opposition is coming 
from the Committee for Economic and 
Social Progress, which, in its report to 
the President, has recommended that 
Title I be not extended. Opposition 
has developed from other potent 
sources, in face of a record of the de- 
velopment under that section during 
the past twelve months of $150,000,000 
worth of business with losses of less 
than one-tenth of one percent and the 
further assurance of a much larger 
amount of business being developed 
if Title I is continued in effect. 

Every reader of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN who is interested in the welfare 
of his community and of his own busi- 
ness and who feels that this can be 
more definitely assured through a con- 
tinuation of the Government guarantee 
of modernization and repair loans as 
provided in Title I of the National 
Housing Act, is urged to delay no 
longer but to let his representatives 
in Congress know immediately how 
important it is to help push this legis- 
lation through to prompt enactment. 

This is important. Better get busy. 
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Lumber Shouldering Heavier Payrolls 


Tacoma Mills and Workers 
Negotiate Amicably 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Tacoma, WasH., March 10.—The lumber in- 
dustry employer-employee committee of ten, 
which is endeavoring to arrive at a collective 
bargaining agreement for the membership of the 
Tacoma council, Lumber & Sawmill Workers 
Union, will meet again here Thursday after- 
noon, it was announced today. The committee 
adjourned, following a late session last night, 
without reaching any decision. It was reported 
that the men have set next Monday as the dead- 
line for an answer to their demand for an in- 
crease of 10 cents an hour in the wage sched- 
ules. Negotiations are said to be going for- 
ward in an amicable manner. It was said 
that the Tacoma union, which numbers some 
4,500 members, had made no specific strike 
threat. The normal procedure in the parley 
here will be for the negotiating committee to 
report on the operator’s offer in reply to the 
demands, and for the rank and file of the union 
membership to vote upon acceptance or re- 
jection, it was said. Homer L. Haney, business 
agent, heads the union committee, and Ernest 
Dolge, lumber manufacturer, the mill owners, 
in the negotiations. 


Mill and Woods Employees in 
Northwest Ask Pay Boost 


PortLaNnpD, Ore., March 8.—With strike con- 
ditions already prevailing in some sections of 
the Northwest, following the making of de- 
mand by the Lumber & Sawmill Workers 
Union for a higher wage scale, negotiations 
are to get under way here for the Columbia 
River district, according to present indications. 
The union is asking an increase in pay of 10 
cents an hour “straight across the board.” 
Union representatives state the increase repre- 
sents an addition of about 65 cents a thousand 
feet to production costs in the Douglas fir 
mills. Probable outcome of the negotiations 
is a matter of speculation only. Union repre- 
sentatives, however, have taken a very de- 
termined stand in the matter. The Columbia 
River district council of the union, embracing 
mills in and near Portland and on both the 
Oregon and Washington shores of the lower 
Columbia River, is expected to conduct the 
negotiations. Waterfront employees, members 
of the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation, have pledged support of the move for 
the increased wages. 


Lumber and Mill Union Demands 
Hourly Wage Increase 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 8.—With seven local 
mills closed and picketed, this city is recognized 
as the spearhead of a determined and wide- 
spread move on the part of the Lumber & Saw- 
mill Workers Union to advance the hourly 
wage ten cents. The same demands are being 
made in other lumber centers of Washington 
but so far actual walkout of the men has been 
averted. 

Since last Wednesday, when operators offered 
an increase of 7% cents an hour, the Nettleton 
Lumber Co., West Waterway Lumber Co., 
Bolcom-Canal Lumber Co., Seattle Cedar Lum- 
ber Manufacturing Co., Stimson Mill Co., and 
two Pankratz Lumber Co. mills have been idle, 
throwing about 1,100 men out of employment. 
Five other local mills have continued to run on 
a retroactive agreement that they will pay what- 
ever new scale is adopted. These are the Sea- 
board Lumber Co., Seattle Export Lumber Co., 
Seattle Standard, Lake Washington, and Seattle- 
Renton. 

Latest news reports credit Kenneth Davis, 


secretary of the Puget Sound District of the 
Lumber & Sawmill Workers Union, as stating 
a general mill and woods strike may occur 
within a week if the 10-cent increase is not 
given. The Seattle local is scheduled to meet 
March 12 to take the matter up with its mem- 
bers. March 15 has been set as the deadline 
for employers to comply with union demands 
in Puget Sound and Columbia River district 
councils, Mr. Davis is said to have declared. 

The 10-cents an hour advance would bring 
wages from the present $4.40 minimum to $5.20 
with a forty-hour week. The compromise offer 
of the operators to give a 7%4-cent advance 
would bring the minimum to $5, a higher wage 
than any offered since 1920. Everett plants 
have ordered the 7% cent advance to begin 
March 16. An unconfirmed report is that a 
meeting is being held at Portland today to 
try and effect a settlement. 


California Pine and Redwood 
Mills Raise Wages 


San Francrsco, Cauir., March 6.—Wage in- 
creases in mill and woods operations of a num- 
ber of California’s important pine and redwood 
operators, beginning early last month, are ex- 
pected to become general throughout the 
State’s lumber manufacturing industry. 

In the pine industry, effective Feb. 1, Fruit 


Growers Supply Co. boosted wages of all em- 
ployees 10 percent, a blanket raise of 10 per- 
cent went into effect March 1 for employees 
of the Red River Lumber Co., and the Lassen 
Lumber & Box Co. upped wages 10 percent 
effective March 1. 

Wage increases in the neighborhood of 5 
percent were effected Feb. 1 by important 
operators in the redwood industry, including 
Union Lumber Co., Caspar Lumber Co., Ham- 
mond Redwood Co., Pacific Lumber Co., Dol- 
beer & Carson Lumber Co., Holmes Eureka 
Lumber Co., Hobbs-Wall & Co., Elk River 
Lumber Co., and Northern Redwood Lumber 
Co. This represents the fourth increase in 
two years. 


Millwork Active; Ups Wages 


DusuguE, Iowa, March 8.—The Carr, Ryder 
& Adams Co. and the Farley & Loetscher 
Manufacturing Co., of Dubuque, two of the 
largest sash and door manufacturers in the 
United States, have announced, to become 
effective April 16, a wage increase approxi- 
mating 10 percent. This is the second wage 
increase of 10 percent these concerns have 
made since business in the building industry 
has shown improvement. The Dubuque mills 
now employ over 2,000 persons, and report that 
the millwork business has shown a heavy in- 
crease in recent months. 


Tacoma Industries Parade Strength at 
Rotary Gathering 


Tacoma, Wasu., March 4.—A group of 
prominent Tacoma business men learned more 
about the city’s greatest industry today than 
ever before. The occasion was a forest prod- 
ucts exposition, put on especially for the Ro- 
tary Club by the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club. 
A. H. Landram, sales manager of St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., was chairman of the 
committee which produced this excellent pro- 
gram. Rotarians generally expressed the opin- 
ion that this was the most outstanding program 
the Tacoma Rotary Club has ever enjoyed. In 
order to accommodate the extra guests, and 
particularly the many exhibits, this luncheon 
meeting was held in the Crystal Ballroom of 
the Winthrop Hotel. 


Working Models Help Tell Lumber's Story 


One end of the room was converted into a 
miniature fir forest, and here the forest school 
of the University of Washington, under the 
direction of Prof. J. Kenneth Pearce, assisted 
by two of the school’s senior students, had in- 
stalled a model logging set-up, showing two 
types of logging—one using the crawler tractor 
with the pan, and the other cold decking with 
the North Bend system. 

George E. Griffiths of the United States 
Forest Service, of Portland, operated an electric 
model sawmill. 

There were model tug boats with scows 
loaded with lumber, trains hauling logs and 
lumber, and many exhibits of lumber products 
—such as doors, plywood and broom handles. 
Programs were printed on red cedar shingles. 
There was also a joint exhibit of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, the Western 
Pine Association and the Red Cedar Shingle 
Bureau. 

All the luncheon tables were decorated with 
seedling trees in Douglas fir plywood pots. 
These were presented to the cuests as souvenirs. 
They were supplied by Norman Jacobsen, 
forest engineer of St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co. 

In starting the program, Mr. Landram 
jokingly remarked that he had finally con- 


sented to head the committee with the thought 
that this might be the last opportunity to put 
on a lumber show while lumbermen were still 
in possession of their own business. He called 
attention to the importance of the forest prod- 
ucts industry to the city of Tacoma, refraining 
from quoting statistics but pointing to a large 
plywood panel upon which appeared a few 
pertinent statements as to the value in dollars 
and cents of this industry to the community 
each year. 


Holds Premier Position in Several Lines 


Mr. Landram played the principal part in 
the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club advertising pro- 
gram a number of years ago, which established 
throughout the country the slogan “Tacoma the 
Lumber Capital of America.” This old slogan 
was revived at the meeting here today. He 
pointed out that when the slogan was originated, 
Tacoma had twenty sawmills. Today she has 
nine. The loss in number of sawmills has been 
more than offset, however, by an increase in 
plants manufacturing various other forest 
products, such as plywood, millwork, wood spe- 
cialties and pulp. 

Mr. Landram emphasized the fact that a 
buyer can now get better lumber than ever 
before. He can secure it guaranteed as to 
strength, moisture content and grade. Lumber- 
men are realizing that they must first make 
the best product possible, and then go out and 
advertise it. 


W. W. Kilworth’s Washington Handle Co. 
was pointed to as the largest broom handle 
factory in the world. G. E. Karlen was intro- 
duced as the largest distributor of wood car 
and railroad material in the country. 


Joe Diven produces the largest amount of 
butter-container material, and Sam Wilson, of 
Pacific National Lumber Co., represented one 
of the most important producers of ship spars. 

Ernest Rice, of Monarch Pipe & Creosoting 
Company, as president of the Tacoma Lumber- 


(Continued on Page 82) 
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They Did lt: Why Not 


YOUR 


(Continued from front page) 

As soon as the new corporation received 
its charter, it issued 25 shares of stock to 
sell at $100 per share. Little effort was re- 
quired to sell the stock, most of it having 
been subscribed for before the corporation 
was formed. Generally, the sale was to 
members of the Chamber of Commerce who 
deal in building materials, furnishings and 
equipment, although three local physicians 
each bought one share. All three lumber 
companies purchased stock. Thus, with 
$2,500 in working capital, property was pur- 
chased, an architect and general contractor 
were engaged, and last November construc- 
tion was begun on the city’s first community 
co-operative demonstration home. 

The house, completed late in February, 
furnished by a local furniture dealer during 
the first few days of March, and opened for 
public inspection on March 4, is of Cape 
Cod colonial type, with a full basement and 
unfinished attic. It is situated inside the 
city limits on a lot 50 feet wide and 125 feet 
deep. The overall dimensions of the house 
are 31 feet, 6 inches across the front and 22 
feet, 3 inches deep. Exterior siding is 
¥%-inch by 10-inch red cedar, and red cedar 
shingles were used on the roof. The out- 
side is painted white, and the windows are 
equipped with green shutters. Ceilings and 
interior walls are plaster on Rocklath, and 
wallpaper was used throughout. The 
kitchen floor is finished with figured lino- 
leum, and the other floors are No. 1 oak 
strip in narrow widths. Ceiling height on 
the first floor is 7 feet, 8 inches. The 
kitchen is thoroughly modern, and is equipped 
with an electric stove. A coal-burning fur- 
nace supplies warm air heat. 

House and lot, complete with full screens 
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Blue was the dominant color in this guest 
room equipped by a local furniture dealer 





Town ? 


and landscaping, is priced at $3,450, and are 
approved for FHA financing. With a down 
payment of $850, monthly payments are ap- 
proximately $25.58. The items making up 
this monthly payment are: Principal and in- 
terest, $17.16; service charge, $1.07; mutual 
mortgage insurance, $1.08; other insurance, 
$1; taxes (estimated), $5.27. In addition 
to the down payment there are miscellane- 
ous transfer charges aggregating about $20. 
All assessments are paid. The entire financ- 
ing plan was prominently displayed in the 
house during its service as a demonstration 
project. When the house has been on ex- 





Small but light and comfortable bedroom 
was furnished with yellow as the dominant 
color 
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Living room with attractive modern furni- 
ture in model house at Sycamore, Ill. 


hibition long enough to permit every one 
interested to see it, it will be offered for 
sale. When the house has been disposed 
of, the money will be used to build another 
demonstration home on one of two adjoin- 
ing it held under option by the corporation. 
Thus, the initial receipts derived from the 
sale of stock will be used as a revolving 
fund to continue the erection and subse- 
quent sale of demonstration houses until 
such time as individual enterprise shall 
manifest itself, and make the operations of 
the corporation no longer necessary. 

Plans for the next two houses to be 
built will be selected from the three used 
by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation in the Bethesda (Md.) project. 
Each of the three lumber dealers will sup- 
ply material for one of the houses. 

On the opening evening of the period set 
aside for demonstration purposes, more than 
200 persons visited the house. It was esti- 
mated that more than half the population 
of the city would visit the project during 
the four days it would be open. 


Costs of Production Increase in Australian Mills 


PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, Jan. 29.—The 
sawmillers of Western Australia have been 
called upon by their Court of Arbitration to 
shoulder additional costs of production amount- 
ing to approximately 15 percent. As is the law 
of this country, this Court, on an application 
from a Union, can turn the financial body of a 
manufacturer, producer, wool-grower and gold- 
seeker inside out, and, if it discovers a modicum 
of resource, it can direct that some part or all 
of it shall be passed on to the worker. The 
workers in the timber industry recently asked 
their employers for a shorter working week, 44 
hours from 48; extra holidays on pay, and other 
“extras” that represent a substantial impost on 
the production side of the industry. 

After months of investigation and inspection 
of every task, the court granted the men prac- 
tically all they asked for, once more proving 
what employers have long asserted that it exists 
only for one purpose—to push up wages and 
bring down hours. For the shorter working 
week, the same wages must paid, a fortnight’s 
vacation with pay at the end of each year will 


be given, and workers will have the privilege 
of being paid for another six days if sick. The 
common wage today is $21.14 per week. 

Over in the Eastern States of the Common- 
wealth, the timber workers have their employers 
before the Federal Court of Australia for a 
shorter week and higher pay, and, after being 
in court more or less for a year, have succeeded 
in obtaining some substantial awards, with an 
aggregate higher margin than rules in the 
Western State. Sawmillers there are getting 
concerned about increased costs of production. 
Each dollar’s rise in cost is invariably regarded 
as a good reason why duties on imported tim- 
bers should be increased. All this notwithstand- 
ing the sawmilling industry in the Common- 
wealth is in a healthy condition. If not exactly 
back to the happy state of things in 1929, it is 
not very far away. 





THE RAILROAD and the Pullman Company 
now have 8,078 air-conditioned passenger cars 
in operation, an increase of more than 1,300 
in the past nine months. 
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Part of large exhibit of Rockford Lumber & Fuel Co. 


Rockrorp, I-t., March 8.—The most elabo- 
rate and complete Better Homes Exposition 
in the eleven-year history of the show in this 
city opened March 6 at the new National 
Guard Armory, and inaugurated the 1937 
building season with a flourish that pre- 
sages a big year. Sponsored by the Rockford 
Real Estate Board, and managed by it 
with the aid of other local agencies having 
interests in the promotion of home construc- 
tion, the show will be open for eight days 
from 1 p. m. to 11 p. m The opening day 
drew about 5,000 visitors, and estimates of 
total anticipated attendance varied from 
30,000 to 50,000. Based on experience of the 
first day, it is probable that with weather 
conditions anywhere near seasonable, the 
more conservative of these estimates will be 
greatly. exceeded. 


A total of 112 individual exhibits repre- 
senting the same number of local dealers 
in lumber, building materials, furniture and 
home equipment are arranged on one level 
in the great hall of the armory. The ex- 
hibits are valued at $35,000. N. D. Taylor, 
one of the directors of the exposition, said 
on the opening day of the show: “We were 
obliged to turn away 25 late applicants for 
space, so widespread is the interest. If 
we had been able to build a large annex to 
the armory during the night we could have 
used it this morning.” 

Lumber dealers who are among the ex- 


General view of part of exhibition hall in Rockford armory 


hibitors are Rockford Lumber and Fuel Co., 
with one of the largest and most elaborate 
exhibits in the entire show; J. H. Patterson 
Co., with two exhibits, one featuring build- 
ing materials, and the other, heating equip- 





Demonstration Home Built by Rockford 
Lumber & Fuel Co. 


ment; Highland Lumber and Fuel Co., fea- 
turing wallboard and stokers; Holmquist 
Lumber and Fuel Co., emphasizing fuel and 
heating equipment; A. H. Marshall Lumber 
and Fuel Co., using insulation as its domi- 





Exhibit of Skandia 


Highland Lumber & Fuel Co. exhibit 


Home Show Breaks Alll-T 


ime Recor 


nant theme; Skandia Coal and Lumber Co., 
with a variety of building materials; and 
Reitsch Bros. Co., showing lumber and fuel. 
Package selling of the complete home was 
an important item in several of these ex- 
hibits. The importance attached to this 
comparatively new function of the modern 
lumber yard by many Rockford dealers was 
expressed by James H. Thomas, manager 
of the building department of the Rockford 
Lumber and Fuel Co., in a statement to an 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative. Mr. 
Thomas said: 


In preparation for what we firmly believe 
will be one of the most successful building 
seasons in Rockford in many years, we have 
keyed our building materials department to 
the highest stage of efficiency for spring and 
summer. Already, visitors here have shown 
a special interest in the complete building 
service which we will feature. The service 
includes plans, financing, and arranging for 
the services that enter into construction. 
People who have stopped at the booth talk 
in terms of the complete house and its cost. 
They are beginning to forget about the price 
of a 2x4. They welcome the opportunity to 
talk about a house with one central agency 
that is equipped to handle the entire plan- 
ning and construction for them. 

We began to prepare for package selling 
last fall when we built a two-story white 
colonial house on the northwest side for use 
as a demonstration project. It is thoroughly 
modern in every respect, including such de- 


(Continued on Page 77) 
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Coal and Lumber Co., featuring Insulite 
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REALM of the 





H. L. Dix, of the Dix Lumber Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind., uses an estimate 
sheet in triplicate which saves many a 
mistake, and which of course saves 
considerable unfavorable emotion on 
the part of the customer. It has a 
check list printed along the left-hand 





H. L. DIX, Dix Lumber Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 





“ margin; all the items going into a 
‘4 , building and arranged in natural 
order. There are summaries, a special 
list for the garage, and so on. When 
Mr. Dix is preparing an estimate, he 
follows the order of the check list, and when it is done he goes 
down the list with a pencil, checking off the printed items against 
the entries on the sheet. Every dealer knows how many items 
there are in a lumber bill, and how easy it is to leave out the 
flooring or the attic windows or even the joists, unless he has 
something to serve as a reminder. This check list appears on 
each of the three sheets ; one each for the dealer, the contractor 
and the owner. Contractor and owner are encouraged to use 








On the wide alleys, paved with concrete, end-storage 
for moldings—and sales display—are provided by the 
Dix Lumber Co. 





it in making sure nothing has been forgotten. Some and per- 
haps all the yard’s contractors have clipped the list from old 
sheets and carry it with them as a guide in making preliminary 
estimates. 

“The list is the product of years of experience,” Mr. Dix 
says, “and it covers all but the most unusual and special bills. 
And of course even with these there are much fewer special 
items than regular. I don’t want to overlook anything. I’ve 
heard, and of course you have, too, of those deliberate ‘short 
lists’ intended to make an owner think he is getting a very low 
price on his bill. The dealer agrees only to supply the items 
listed ; and if he’s at all clever he can fix it up so the omissions 
are hard to detect, much harder than when the shortage is the 
product of an honest oversight. Once the building is started, 
the owner will and must find some way to complete it. He 
isn’t going to quit, when the place is ready for plaster, merely 
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RETAILER 


because part of the millwork was left off the original list. But 
whether the omission is intentional, aimed at getting a sale by 
unfair means against competition, or whether it is just a slip, 
it’s bad for the trade. The neighbors, who know all about the 
incidents and accidents of local building, soon get the idea that 
you never can tell when you begin it what a house is going to 
cost. They don’t like to sign a blank check any better than 
you and Ido. So I want my lists complete and accurate. This 
little device helps. 


GIVING CUSTOMER QUALITY AND ASSURANCE 


“T’m trying in various ways to pull up the quality of building. 
It seems to me this must be done. I’ve heard dealers, and so 
have you, talk about getting customer attention off price in 
dollars and cents. Probably we’ve both suspected that all they 


wanted was a chance to get more money without giving much 
more in return. That’s an unkind thing to say, so we'll drop it. 





But it seems to me the sound way to get customer attention off 
of competitive price by the thousand feet, is to offer the cus- 
tomer quality and assurance in return for his money. I en- 
courage my customers to employ architectural service. House 
designing has made great strides of late, and the modern house 
of only a few years ago doesn’t measure up to the practical 
efficiencies of the present. It seems too bad to let a customer 
invest his money and pledge his earnings for some years to 
come in a house that right now is old-fashioned. The good 
architecture of these days isn’t queer and odd. It has dignity 
and enduring style, and it has an efficiency in utilizing interior 
space that adds large values to the investment. In fact I don’t 
know a better way to build the future of my business than to 
help my present customers to get houses that are efficient and 
of which they can be proud, and at prices which are accurately 
estimated before construction begins.” 

Mr. Dix hasn’t much faith in any kind of sharp-shooting 
shrewdness. For example, he’s more than doubtful about the 
old policy of buying stock merely because the wholesale price 
is unusually low. 

“Tt seems to me that the average dealer is always ahead,” he 


stated, “if he buys on the market when he needs stock, and then , 


sells on the market. It’s my observation that the dealer always 





This part of the Dix storage space is divided into small 
bins, which accommodate special items. Note that 
identifying tags hang above each tier 
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Avoiding Mistakes and Omissions in Esti- 

mates -- About Those Wholesale Bargains 

-- The Moral Factor in Loans -- Handling 
FHA Loans 





A view of the attractive front of the Metzger-Black Lum- 
ber Co. office at Bloomington, Ind. 





looking for bargains gets himself overstocked, especially on 
items that don’t quite fit his trade. I'll guess that most of the 
dead stock cluttering up many yards and entered year after 
year on the inventory, was bought only because a salesman 
offered a cut price to move his own company’s dead items. 
Sometimes, of course, a wholesaler or a mill needs money and 
will shade standard items to get it. But, in addition to the 
risk of piling up stock that doesn’t move, increasing investment 
and slowing general turnover, this bargain habit has a bad in- 
fluence on the dealer’s sales policies. There is the temptation 
to pass the savings on to the trade, in the hope of adding to 
volume by means of low prices. Once the reputation for low 
prices by the thousand is established, the customers want them 





ana | 


continued. Pretty soon both the dealer and his customers are 
thinking in terms of low material cost levels, and they forget 
that the buyer’s real interest is in total costs, measured against 
the real value of the building. 

“So I have a kind of measuring rod for sizing up bargains. 
Don’t buy a bargain unless you’d buy the same items in the 
same quantities at regular prices, if the bargain rates were not 
offered. I think you men on the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN could 
do the retail trade a real service if you made this statement over 
and over, every time the opportunity offered itself.” 

Mr. Dix has had a good many years of experience as a re- 
tailer. A year or two ago he moved from another part of town, 
bought his present yard and remodeled it to fit his own ideas. 
He sells much hardware and paint and has installed a modern 
sales room where display and “silent salesmanship” are fully 
enlisted. He added eight or ten skylights to the warehouse ; 
set them in redwood and copper; so the yard is well lighted. 
Bin divisions are painted white. Alleys are paved with con- 
crete which comes just below the bearings. Part of the stor- 
age space is divided into small bins, to keep special items sep- 
arated ; part are large, for the storage of stock items carried in 
large quantities. Since he has sufficient storage room, Mr. Dix 
uses the second deck only for slow movers. The wide alleys, 
kept clean by the pavement, make possible the storage of mold- 





The famous U-shaped sales counter of the Metzger-Black 
Lumber Co., under which are stored goods in frequent 
demand 
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ings and other special items on end, adding the power of silent 
salesmanship to the moving of these things. 

And while we are dealing with sales equipment and displays, 
thre is the well known plant of the Metzger-Black Lumber Co., 
in Bloomington, Ind. If we remember correctly, this journal 
carried a story and some pictures of these sales rooms at the 
time the present arrangements were completed, but they’re worth 
looking at many times. J. B. Black tells us the yard has been 
here for some twenty years, but naturally this store interior 
does not date so far back. No one knew the value of such things 
twenty years ago, or how to design them. 

This company, like most aggressive concerns, has full knowl- 
edge of the importance of hardware, paint and collateral items 
in rounding out lumber sales. In fact, whether we like it or 
not, customers are thinking more and more in terms of com- 
pleted jobs, and are considering lumber or any other single 
item as just an item in the whole problem. This isn’t saying 
that all sales are of this comprehensive kind. There are plenty 





Stock carried in large quantities by the Dix company 
is stored in this type of bin, with slow movers on the 
second deck. Note that the divisions are painted white 





of yards making profits from handling only traditional lines; 
and every yard makes many sales of half a dozen boards or a 
couple of barn sash or a quarter’s worth of nails. Nobody dis- 
counts the importance of these sales, and nobody quarrels with 
a dealer who follows the old lines because his trade is of a 
kind that does not need and would not support a more elaborate 
service or a more diversified stock. But as a general rule, taking 
full account of the exceptions, the public thinks of building 
problems rather than of material items, and the big opportunity 
at present lies in such a combination of sales items and service 
as will help the buyer to an intelligent and satisfying answer 
to his complete question. Following the long slump in house 
building, there is an enormous market for houses. Any num- 
ber of dealers, east and west, with whom we've talked during 
the last few months, have stated that in their opinion 1937 will 
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be the first really big building year for some ten years. It’s 
going to help if dealers will take this into account in their plans ; 
if they’ll remember that trade is quite certain to change from 
the repairing and remodeling of the depression period, and that 
during this inactive time their customers have quietly gathered 
ideas they want to follow in building their new houses. 

The Metzger-Black plant in Bloomington is a big place. The 
central feature is a long U-shaped sales counter, with goods in 
immediate demand stored on shelves under the counter. There 





are long ranges of shelves for paint and the like, with the broad 
top ledge available for special displays. One such arrangement, 
as you will note from an accompanying picture, has a line of 
roll roofing; and on top of the cabinet is a display of window 
sash. Ever notice the trouble customers have in buying a sash? 
They have trouble in remembering how many lights it has. 
They measure the window opening and not the size of the 
glass, and like as not they’ll put the up and down measurement 
first. Generally they can recognize the sash they want if they 
can see it. And, for that matter, a display of sash is a right 
attractive display in itself. 


MAKING THE FHA EFFECTIVE 

Also, while we’re talking about dealer methods suited to 
customer needs and habits and to local conditions, we want to 
mention a policy followed by the Parkersburg Mill Co., Park- 
ersburg, W. Va. E. L. Davidson, of this company, is a widely 
known merchant. He told us something of his methods in 
making the FHA effective. 

“We found the local banks a little reluctant about using this 
device,” Mr. Davidson said. “There may have been other rea- 
sons, but they claimed with some truth that the methods were 
complicated and that there were many details to handle. Well, 





Underneath this shelf is stored roll roofing; and above 

it are panels of roofing, and of window sash—both of 

which are big aids to the Metzger-Black customer in 
making up his mind 





it is to be expected that with loans up to 80 percent of the 
completed value, there must be enough preliminary work of 
this kind done to make certain that the project is sound. Banks 
balked especially at accepting a lot, without cash in addition, 
as meeting the twenty-percent equity. 

“Well, we’re willing to handle the detail work. Here is 
one way we do it: If the owner is to put up cash in addition 
to the lot, we have him pay it to us on account. Then we ar- 
range to have the FHA checks drawn jointly in favor of the 
owner and of us, and they are sent to us. We make use of 
the money to meet all the bills. The loan isn’t actually made, 
or at least the money isn’t turned over, until the house is done. 
That means, of course, that we have to complete the house in 
order to get our money; and if the cost exceeds the estimate, 
we have to take the owner’s note for the balance. We must be 
sure the estimate is exactly right, or at least that it lacks little 
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of reaching the actual cost figure. To do this, we’re not willing 
to deal with just any contractor or with any carpenter who calls 
himself a contractor. We know which contractor is reliable, 
and we check and recheck all figures and labor estimates very 
carefully with him. 

“Being sure of our ground, we’re willing to advance some 
money for his payrolls, on receipt, since the loan money comes 
through our hands. It means quite exact advance knowledge, 
and it involves that old and important item of moral risk. All 
this necessitates a lot of bookkeeping and inspections and such 
things ; but it results in the owner being put in the position to 
build. It gives him protection, for our interest in being right 
is his interest, too. It’s quite different from the old, loose 
loans made by agents working on commissions, whose earn- 
ings .were large if the loans were large. Looseness in making 
loans usually resulted in looseness all along the line. Under 





This view of the Metzger-Black sales room shows exten- 
sive shelving for paint, with space above it for special 


displays 





this method I’ve been describing, the owner is quite sure to 
get value for the money he borrows or spends. 

“Under exact methods and close supervision, plus a careful 
choice of moral risks among prospects whose earnings are pretty 
well assured, I don’t think a loan of 80 percent is excessive. In 
fact I believe if all these conditions are met, including the mat- 
ter of moral risk, it would be sound to loan up to 90 percent. 
Probably not many sound moral risks would be found who 
needed that much, but upon an insurance basis I believe it is 
arguably sound. Very few such persons would fail to pay out 
—probably only those overtaken by some unpredictable disaster. 
It would seem reasonable to me to increase the insurance rate 
by another half of one percent, especially if the loans were 
increased to 90 percent. I’m not urging the increase of loans 
to that figure, but I am making the statement to support the 
position that, under reasonable conditions, an 80 percent loan 
can not be regarded as excessive. 

“In my opinion it is less excessive, under conditions of exact 
knowledge and supervision, than were the old loans of 50 or 
60 percent without these safeguards. Those old loans were 
made largely on the faith that whatever happened, the house 
could be taken over and sold on the market for enough to re- 
imburse the lender. Under such conditions a good many dis- 
asters happened. The real estate market was depressed by 





forced sales of houses that the nominal owners should never 
have been allowed to build. And, so far as that is concerned, 
loans made without knowledge and without supervision of the 
building often went far in excess of the supposed percentage 
limits. I’ve known appraisers, in collusion with loaning agents 
working on commissions, to set appraised values so high that 
a supposed 60 percent loan bought the lot, erected the building 
and left the owner with some money in his pocket. That couldn't 
happen under an exact and responsible system.” 
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Here's a Plan 


That Really 
Does ‘Sell the 


Women” 


The Columbia Valley Lumber Com- 
pany, in Bellingham, Wash., is carrying 
on an interesting experiment in merchan- 
dising, which in the last two months has 
brought nearly three thousand women to 
its yard and store. It has built an attrac- 
tive auditorium and model display kitchen 
adjoining its sales rooms and offices. 
In this auditorium various women’s or- 
ganizations are entertained (by appoint- 
ment only) at luncheons, and bridge, four 
days each week. The purpose of these 
luncheons is to bring the women down 
to the show rooms of the company. 

The auditorium is not operated under 
name of the lumber company, but as the 
Wanda Dean Auditorium, and Miss Dean 
is the hostess in charge. 

In return for the advertising received 
the Columbia Valley Lumber Company 
furnished the auditorium, all of the furni- 
ture, and the model kitchen. Other firms 
furnish the food, dishes, electric range, 
refrigerator etc. At each luncheon Miss 
Dean gives a short, interesting talk on 
these products and items of equipment. 

To induce the women’s clubs to use 
this service, a charge of ten cents per 
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Here is seen part of the auditorium where throngs of women are entertained—incident- 
ally becoming prospective customers for building products and equipment 


meal is made, which pays for the help 
only, as all materials are furnished by the 
advertisers. The women in turn charge 
whatever they desire for the meal, per- 
haps 40 or 50 cents, and the profit goes 
into the treasury of their club for some 
charitable purpose. 

At each meal some of the advertised 
products are given away by a drawing. 
The purpose of this is to get the women 
present to fill out questionnaires, from 
which sales prospects are obtained. 

During the past sixty days over 2,900 
different women have found their way 
to the Columbia Valley Lumber Com- 
pany. From that number approximately 
20 percent have developed into live pros- 
pects for remodeling, building new homes, 
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Partial view of the model display kitchen which, in connection with auditorium, attracts 
literally thousands of women to lumber company's show rooms 


painting and papering. This service has 
been instrumental in bringing to the lum- 
ber company hundreds of people who 
have never been there before. It is diffi- 
cult to estimate the far-reaching benefit 
which this form of advertising has had 
for the Columbia Valley Lumber Com- 
pany. 


Utah Enacts Series of Fair 


Trade Laws 


Satt Lake City, Utan, March 5.—The 
Utah State legislature passed three fair trade 
practices bills yesterday, and they are now on 
their way to the governor, who is expected to 
sign them without hesitation because of his 
oft reiterated statement that he favored such 
laws. 

The measures are: No. 4 which is copied 
from the California and Illinois Fair Trade 
Acts, which give the manufacturer the right 
to fix retail prices, and which have already 
been upheld by the United States Supreme 
Court. , No. 7, which was copied from the 
California Unfair Practices Act and _ the 
Robinson Patman Act, and forbids below-cost 
selling, coupons and trading stamps, secret or 
unwarranted rebates, commissions and allow- 
ances, and discrimination between customers 
(buying the same quantities) and between dif- 
ferent sections of a State. No. 8 is an Act to 
create a “Trade Commission of Utah,” which 
would have powers in intrastate commerce 
very similar in many respects to the powers 
granted the Federal Trade Commission in 
interstate commerce. Three commissioners, 
one on a full-time basis, will be appointed. 

No. 7, as it relates to “Cost,” interprets it as 
“replacement or invoice cost, whichever is 
lower.” 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN correspondent 
questioned a number of prominent Utah lum- 
ber leaders as to their attitude to the new 
lows; all favored them. Secretary Todd, of 
the Utah Lumber Dealers’ Association, said, 
“T am strong for fair trade practices,” but that 
he had not so far an opinion to express regard- 
ing these particular laws. 


Port Unloads 2 Million Feet 


San Dteco, CAuir., March 6.—In the first 
week following the end of the Pacific Coast 
maritime strike, more than two million board 
feet of lumber was unloaded here from vessels 
that had been tied up in the harbor; from the 
Lake Frances, 500,000 feet; the Lawrence Phil- 
lips, 600,000 feet; the Willapa, 350,000 feet, and 
the Hamlin F. McCormick, 685,000 feet, 
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Some Suggestions on Retail Yard Credit Technic 


“Authorization” is a word which big- 
city stores use. It refers to the system, 
or process, whereby the employee re- 
ceives authority to deliver “charge” 
orders. Good authorization systems are 
rapid, accurate, inexpensive of time or 
other costs, and considerate of the cus- 
tomer’s feelings. 

A lumber dealer, in his office after 
several hours absence was going over 
the day’s. sales. Mechanically, he 
thumbed through sales slips, then sud- 
denly stiffened. What was this? A $15 
credit sales to a customer who, three 
days before, had been discovered to be 
insolvent. He called to the salesman who 
had handled the transaction to come in 
to his office. “‘Why did you let Brown 
have that stuff?” he demanded. “Have 
you forgotten my instruction day before 
yesterday morning?” The grim look on 
the dealer’s face promised trouble for 
the salesman. 

“I’m very sorry,’ the employee re- 
plied, “but we always have let him have 
merchandise on credit in the past; and I 
wasn’t here Wednesday morning—you 
remember, you sent me out to see the 
Applecroft Farm manager.” It was true. 
The employee releasing the goods had 


been true to his responsibilities—so far 
as the office collection setup required. 

There is no excuse for such an occur- 
rence in a well-managed yard. A simple 
system, requiring very little attention, 
will assure employees releasing pur- 
chases to customers who are entitled to 
delivery, but will without fail forestall 
delivery otherwise. 

Most yards’ business is with customer 
groups not too large to be handled very 
largely from memory. The “N. G.” list 
of a store which has a splendid collection 
record is posted, inconspicuously, near 
the cash register, where customers can’t 
see it. On this list appear the names of 
not only all former credit customers of 
the store who are no longer entitled to 
credit, but names of persons to whom 
credit must not be given, by reason of 
unfavorable reports from the credit bu- 
reau. Additions and corrections are 
made to this list frequently. Occa- 
sionally the credit status of a listed per- 
son improves, in which case his name is 
stricken off. 

Employees are expected to know at all 
times the names on this list. If they have 
any doubt about a customer they take a 
glance at the list. If a salesman is not 





crease in the number of stickers 
lowers the height of the stacks 
about 14 percent, and over a pe- 
riod of years the company’s expe- 
rience shows that the saving in 
labor is an appreciable amount. 
This of course is due to the fact 
that the number of pauses required 
for placing stickers is decreased 
by one-half. Another advantage 
of this piling method which oc- 
curred to the writer is that warp- 
ing of the lumber in the pile 


tion of the tendency to warp. 








An AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative recently saw these stacks of 
2x4 lumber in the yard of the D. S. Milloy Lumber Co., at Erie, Pa., and 
inquired into the reason for stacking the pieces on edge. It was explained 
that the system saves time, because fewer stickers are required. This de- 





should be almost impossible, with the pressure of the load against the direc- 








sure whether the customer has a credit 
account he consults the bookkeeper, who 
if necessary refers to the ledger. 


(Second and final instalment of this 
article will appear in next issue— 
EpITor. ) 





Taking Monthly Inventory of 


Slow Accounts 
[By Fred E. Kunkel] 

“We have accomplished some good re- 
sults by taking an inventory of bad bills 
at the end of each month,” says a lumber 
dealer recently interviewed. “In this way 
we keep track of those which are of long 
standing and those which just crop up 
and begin to look suspicious. For in- 
stance, a year ago our monthly average 
balance on outstanding accounts over one 
month in arrears was several thousand 
dollars. We made a drive to cut this 
down, and to collect money faster ; within 
six months we had it down to $1,500. 
We gradually whittled away until by the 
end of the first year we got it down to 
less than a thousand dollars. 

“We hammer home the idea, on slow 
pay accounts, of paying anything the 
debtor can; not the whole bill necessar- 
ily. In fact, we take anything we can 
get, we don’t turn down even one dollar, 
but generally we aim to make the mini- 
mum $5; and you’d be surprised to see 
how these payments add up. 

“For instance, we had a balance of 
$2.95 on our books for at least four 
months; but we finally got it. The ten- 
dency might be to say ‘forget it,’ and 
charge it off to profit and loss as too 
small to bother with, but with us noth- 
ing is too small for us to call up about, 
or to write a letter about, and nothing is 
too large. 

“By holding down the monthly balance, 
and collecting from slow accounts regu- 
larly and persistently, even if the delin- 
quent can pay only a dollar or two on the 
arrears, the result is not sneezed at. In 
fact, we grab at the chance, because we 
are anxious to cut down our outstanding 
overdue bills. 

“We keep before us on the desk at all 
times a memo of monthly standing, thus: 

“Outstanding Jan. 1 .... Outstand- 
ing Feb.1 .... Outstanding March 1. 

“So we know just how we stand each 
month, whether moving up or down; and 
we watch the collection curve carefully. 

“We give every new customer a maxi- 
mum of two months credit (except those 
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billed monthly after investigation). In 
the case of an established cash customer 
wishing credit we use our best judgment ; 
but we try to keep them paid up. To the 
new account, we give only two months; 
if the bill is not then paid we cut off fur- 
ther credit. 

“We try to set a limit on each account 
and hold it down to a certain sum. This 
is merely a precaution, but it sets a fig- 
ure, and we hew to the line. However, 
the thing that really counts is the monthly 
inventory of bad bills; and we keep ham- 
mering on them by letter, by phone or in 
person, every week until we get the 
money. 

“Thus by keeping careful watch day in 
and day out we avoid a lot of grief when 
the end of the year rolls around. Our 
profit and loss statement is in the black 
instead of seeing red.” 


Finds Big Clock Good "Ad" 


A big timepiece is considered the best 
point of sale display it has ever used 
by the W. Rowe Lumber Co., 919 East 
Valley, Rosemead, Calif. The huge 
neon-lighted clock is hung just above 
the office entrance to this yard, where 





it must be seen by all who drive by. 
It is electrically driven, and is lighted 
at night so that people driving by can 
tell the time at a glance. The psy- 
chology is this, the yard manager 
points out: “Everybody is ‘time-con- 
scious.. They will look at a clock 
every time they pass by, even though 
they have watches on their wrists. In 
this way they become acquainted with 
the yard.” j 

The bigness of the clock is consid- 
ered a factor of considerable impor- 
tance in furthering this “time-catching” 


idea. 
ent memes 


PLANS FoR the’ planting of about 175,000,000 
trees are announced for 1937 by H. H. Ben- 
nett, Chief of the Soil Conservation Service, 
for the purpose of halting erosion in gullies 
and on steep hillsides. Nearly 130,000,000 
trees were planted last year. The project 
calls for a four-year total of 600,000,000 
trees. 
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Small “Crossroads” Yard 
Makes Effective Use 
of Display 


The appearance of the small lumber 
yard owned and operated by Hugh C. 
McDougall, at Pattersonville, N. Y., dem- 
onstrates that space limitations need not 
eliminate from consideration an attractive 
display of materials. The town is a ham- 
let at a bend in the road east of Amster- 
dam. The only other commercial insti- 
tutions the town boasts are a tavern and 
a restaurant. In addition to the struc- 
tures shown in the foreground of the 
photograph, a smaller barn, the enclosed 
sheds seen in the rear, and a one-story 
building to the left of the view, complete 
the yard. The arrangement is such that 
the yard is really a patio completely en- 
closed except for the open entrance. Prior 





RIGHT 
Showing about half of 
the McDougall yard, 
with glass-front dis- | 

play building 


LEFT 
View of interior of 
McDougall display 
building. At left is 
seen the rack for 
farm and garden tools 





to the construction of the 10x20 foot, one- 
story building with the glass front, dis- 
play space was not visible from the high- 
way. The display building is painted 
gray, with white trim. A pipe rail on 
concrete posts, all painted white, protects 
the glass front from automobiles. The 
only entrance is through the pair of 
garage doors at the left. 


The interior of the building is painted 
white, with black stripes at the joints of 
boards. The foundation is stone, and the 
floor is concrete. Arranged neatly inside 
this small space is a display of roofing, 
siding, insulation, farm and garden tools, 
wire fence and other metal products. The 
tools are arranged on a home-made rack 
from which they are suspended by the 
handles. In both the front corners of the 
structure are gelatine covered spotlights, 
used to throw colored light on the display 
at night. All of the buildings have the 
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appearance of being freshly painted, and 
the yard is spotlessly neat and clean. Mc- 
Dougall’s trade, almost without exception, 
is with farmers in the vicinity of the vil- 
lage. 


This New Style Potato Storage 
House Has Good Features 


A potato storage house that requires 
virtually no ventilation control because it 
collects condensed moisture on a pro- 
tected wall surface where it drains away, 
is one of the latest developments of engin- 
eers of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. In one of these new storage houses’ 
potatoes kept well during an entire winter 
without any ventilation except as work- 
men occasionally opened doors. 

This storage reduces potato shrinkage, 
because the humidity remains higher. It 
does away with condensed water dripping 
from the ceiling upon the potatoes and 





running down unprotected walls to decay 
sills, floors and joists. 

In this storage house, recommended by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Engineering, 
the ceiling has about 8 inches, and the 
walls about 6 inches, of fill-type insula- 


tion. Thus the walls are slightly cooler 
than the ceiling and the moisture con- 
denses on them. To protect the walls 
from this moisture, they are covered with 
a very smooth metal-clad paper on which 
the moisture runs down into a gutter at 
the bottom which carries it away without 
any great loss of heat. Air circulating space 
between the wall and the potatoes is pro- 
vided by smooth sheathing on studs set 
against the metal-clad paper. 

In all regions white potatoes should be 
cured at 55° to 60° for 15 days, after 
which they should be cooled to about 40° 
for longer storage. This requires ventila- 
tion unless artificial refrigeration is 
used. After cooling to 40°, control de- 
pends on climate. 

Stored potatoes give off both heat and 
moisture which are taken up by the air 
in the storage house. Where average 
temperatures out-of-doors are much be- 
low 20 degrees, ventilation has been un- 
necessary to hold down storage tempera- 
tures because of the heat lost through 
walls, but it has been used to prevent 
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condensation of moisture in the house. 

Ventilation, however, also brings lower 
temperatures. Just the right amount of 
artificial heat to keep temperatures from 
going too low and the right amount of 
ventilation has required careful control— 
the better the supervision, the better the 
potatoes keep. 

Experiments indicate this type of con- 
struction applies particularly to sections 
where average temperatures for the three 
coldest months are 20 degrees or below, 
but the engineers believe it may lead to 
improvements in potato storage else- 
where. 


Hands Thief a “Hot One" 


One morning recently G. F. Baker, of 
G. F. Baker & Son, lumber dealers at 
Decorah, Iowa, found that some one had 
stolen the thermometer that had been 
hanging outside the office. Instead of 
buying a new one, Mr. Baker hung out 
this sign: 

“We wish the pink-eyed pup who stole 
our thermometer would return it, as it 
was a present to us. The way he is head- 
ing it won’t do him any good. It doesn’t 
register hot enough!’ 

—_—___—__— 


Annual Conference of Staff 


MARSHFIELD, WIs., March 8.—Seventy-five 
officials and yard managers of the O & N 
Lumber Co.’s fifty Wisconsin yards attended 
the 18th annual convention of the company 
here March 5-6, at Hotel Charles. It was the 
second consecutive time that the convention 
was held in this city, previous meetings having 
always been conducted at the home office at 
Menomonie. 

Company officials here for the meeting and 
who addressed the managers included President 
A. R. Owen, Owen; Secretary H. W. Becker, 
Menomonie, and General Manager G. W. La 
Pointe, Jr., Menomonie. A. A. Hood, of Johns- 
Manville, New York, was the principal speaker 
of the two-day meeting. 

Approximately 125 persons attended the an- 
nual banquet, which was featured by a business 
play staged by members of the organization. 


Managers Hold Meeting 


Lourstana, Mo., March 8.—Local yard man- 
agers of the La Crosse Lumber Co., from Mis- 
souri and Illinois attended a one-day meeting 
here recently. Following business sessions in 
the morning, lunch was served in the Rotary 
Club room of the Wahl hotel, and sessions re- 
sumed in the afternoon. 


Members of the Louisiana general office 
staff taking part in the meeting were C. G. 
Buffum, Jr., president; W. L. Henry, J. W. 
Shaw, M. A. Parker, L. R. Eads, R. A. Angle 
and E. M. Angle. 

Missouri managers attending were: F. 
Wells, Auxvasse; L. J. Owings, Bowling 
Green; H. Wickell and T. W. Rosser, Fulton; 
George Stotler, Laddonia; W. B. Owings, 
Louisiana; A. R. Warren, Marshall; Ed Far- 
ner, Martinsburg; F. P. Kelso, Mexico; S&S. 
Oliver, Montgomery City; D. Appling, New 
Florence; P. Sailor, Slater; Owen Hancox, 
Vandalia; J. E. Mapes, Wellsville; C. L. 
Wright, Centralia; George DeWell, Clarks- 
ville; H. K. Cunningham, Elsberry, and J. L. 
Weathers, Fayette. 

Illinois managers attending were: R. Wag- 
ner, Roodhouse; A. L. Lewis, Virginia; H. L. 
Owings, Woodson; W. D. Davis, Whitehall; 
J. E. McCreery, Baylis; C. 
Carrollton; W. D. Upp, Chandlerville; O. D. 
Mooney, Havana; Orion Moore, Hillview; 
E. S. Coombs, Jacksonville; C. Fanning, Mur- 
rayville, and J. Bollinger, Pearl. 
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Yard Provides Special Room for 
Contractors 


“You can make your show room too 
dressy for the average contractor,” 
said W. B. Morse, of the Morse Lumber 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. “We found that 
out as we acquired a display technic 
that was drawing a large number of 
retail customers, and discouraging con- 
tractors, but we didn’t abandon the dis- 
play room or check our efforts to carry 
it to a higher degree of proficiency and 
attractiveness. 

“We simply recognized the fact that 
we had two types of customer, to 
whom two distinct types of reception 
should be given. In our main display 
room we have a girl at a combination 
information desk and switchboard, and 





Showing the entrance to contractors’ dis- 
play and sales room, Morse Lumber Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


we have several salesmen on the floor 
at all times to sell materials and an- 
swer questions about them. We be- 
lieve in taking care of a customer as 
soon as he enters the door, and we sell 
a lot of material through using this 
fundamental precept of retail selling. 
The carpenter contractor, however, is 
apt to arrive in his work clothes, and 
feel decidedly ill at ease in such sur- 
roundings. We could see that, and, of 
course, we had no intention of losing 
that class of trade; so we set up an- 
other display and sales room of a dif- 
ferent character, and invited the con- 
tractors to do their business there.” 
An accompanying photograph of the 
front corner of the plant shows the 
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entrance to the general offices at the 
right, and two entrances to the general 
sales room. In the large L-shape room 
displays are complete and modern. 
Another photograph shows an unim- 
posing entrance to the shed visible in 
the first picture. It is the entrance to 
the contractors’ sales room. The room 
is finished roughly, and contains a few 
simple displays of seasonal materials. 
In it the contractor will meet only 
yardmen and other customers of the 
same type as himself. He feels just as 
much at home in the room as in the 
shanty on the site of the job he is en- 
gaged upon. The room is also de- 
veloping cash-and-carry possibilities 
for customers who like to take their 
purchases with them. 


“The amount of business, if any, that 
we would have lost had we not estab- 
lished the room for our contractor cus- 
tomers is problematical, but we do 
know that they like it and use it, and 
that it is paying. We also have the 
satisfaction of knowing that we are not 
trying to straddle an issue and as a 
result do two kinds of selling poorly.” 


—_—_—_——S 


Presents Plan for Sales Co- 
operation with Dealers 


New Orteans, La., March 8.—Characterized 
by reviewers as distinctly attractive and com- 
mendable in appearance, layout and contents, 
the new brochure titled “The Lumber Dealers 
Co-operative Sales Promotion Plan,” issued by 
the Southern Pine Association and mentioned 
briefly in Feb. 27 issue of AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, now is being distributed to more than 
15,000 retail lumber dealers east of the Rocky 
Mountains. The entire cover represents a 
handsomely figured southern yellow pine board, 
printed in the true natural color of the wood, 
showing figure and grain, and with the title 
in gold lettering. 

This brochure, or portfolio, describes the 
experiences, methods used and results achieved 
in the early campaigns for better construction 
and quality lumber, conducted co-operatively 
by the SPA and local groups of retail lumber 
dealers in two Southwest cities, and in detail 
explains the program and plan which have 
been proved successful by actual test in pro- 


moting the use of sound construction methods - 


and good quality lumber, and have improved 
business for. dealers in individual communities 

Several pages are devoted to an outline of 
the reasons and conditions now existing over 
the country, which make it necessary for lum- 





In center of picture is seen the entrance to business office and main display room of 


Morse Lumber Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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ber dealers to employ aggressive measures to 
promote sound construction and use of good 
quality lumber in home construction, in order 
to protect builders against shoddy construction 
and “jerry-building” with attendant dissatis- 
faction and financial losses to home-owners and 
financing agencies. Advantages to the dealers 
in employing the plan are set forth, and em- 
phasis is placed on the necessity for co-operative 
effort on the part of the reliable lumber dealers 
in each community. 

Detailed description is given of the methods 
and means employed in the sales promotion 
program. Reproductions of two series of news- 
papers advertisements are included, together 
with graphic charts showing form of organi- 
zation by local dealers, samples of literature 
used—including a copy of the booklet “Questions 
Before the House’”—and suggestions for local 
promotional work to be performed by the deal- 
ers in order to secure the greatest benefits from 
the plan. The SPA offers to furnish free to 
the dealers who desire to put the plan into 
execution, assistance in organizing and handling 
the local community campaigns, trained field 
men to aid in contact work, speakers to address 
various groups in the building field in each 
community, mats of the advertisements to be 
used, consumer literature, publicity releases, 
radio talks, inspection service in the community, 
and all other needed assistance and service. 

In announcing issuance of the brochure, 
Secretary-Manager H. C. Berckes, of the SPA, 
states that the dealers in both Houston and 
Dallas have arranged to continue the cam- 
paigns in their localities, and that half a dozen 
other community campaigns, using this co- 
operative plan, either are already under way 
or will be in operation within a short time. 
These include Monroe, La.; Corpus Christi, 
Tex.; Memphis, Tenn.; Columbus, Ohio, and 


other cities. 
————— 


Buys Pennsylvania Yard 


Crarion, Pa., March 8.—Holdings of the 
Clarion Lumber Co. have been purchased by 
Charles C. and W. R. Rhea, who have been 
operating a builders’ supply store in Knox, Pa., 
for the past few years. Controlling interest in 
the Clarion company was owned by the Ed- 
ward Eiler Lumber Co. of Pittsburgh. One of 
the Rhea brothers will locate in Clarion soon, 
and assume active management of the newly 
acquired plant. 

—_—_—_—_—_——— 


Merges Long Island Yards 


AmiTyYvILLe, L. I., March 8.—Effective Jan. 
1, the Nassau-Suffolk Lumber & Supply Corp. 
acquired by merger all of the assets, and has 
operated the yards of the Wood Lumber Co., 
Amityville and Lindenhurst; A. S. Pettit & 
Sons (Inc.), Huntington Station; Downing 
Bros. (Inc.), Locust Valley; Corwin & Vail 
Lumber Co., Riverhead; Hicks Lumber Co., 
Roslyn; F. G. Booth Lumber Co., Smithtown 
Branch; Cox & Van Tuyl, Wantagh, in addi- 
tion to the yards at Westbury and Brentwood 
which have heretofore been operated under the 
=~ of the Nassau-Suffolk Lumber & Supply 

orp. 

This company has owned the stock of these 
other companies since Jan. 1, 1928, but only 
this year was the merger effected. To a repre- 
sentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN W. R. 
Pettit, treasurer, said: “It will be some time 
before the public will drop the old trade names, 
inasmuch as we are still using our old sta- 
tionery, signs, etc.” 





'36 Volume Doubles '35 


JEROME, IDAHO, March 6.—At the recent an- 
nual meeting of stockholders of the North Side 
Lumber & Mercantile Co., an increase of 100 
percent in 1936 business over that of 1935 was 
reported. Forty-five new stockholders were 
admitted, bringing the membership to 280. W. 
F, Weigle, president; W. T. Smith, vice presi- 
dent; Gilbert White, secretary, were re-elected. 
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Thousandth Dealer Starts Training for Leadership 
in Home Building Field 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, March 8.—The class of 
200 lumber yard owners, sales managers and 
salesmen which graduated here on Feb. 12, in- 
cluded the one-thousandth man to complete the 
merchandising training course which is an im- 
portant part of the National Housing Guild 
plan of dealer-controlled consumer selling 
launched a year ago by Johns-Manville. This 
Cleveland class, the third of the series being 
held in various cities, was composed of men 
from seven neighboring States and Canada. 
The keen interest in the Housing Guild plan 
shown by Canadian lumber dealers is indicated 
in the fact that approximately 7 percent of all 
enrollments in the schools to date have been 
from across the Canadian border. Addressing 
the closing banquet of the Cleveland school, 
Arthur A. Hood, founder and director of the 
Housing Guild plan, envisioned an ultimate 
goal of one hundred thousand trained sales 
managers and salesmen, with the retail dealer 
occupying his rightful place of leadership in 
creating and controlling home building and 
home improvement sales. Disclaiming any in- 
tention on the part of Johns-Manville to train 
100,000 men in regular Housing Guild schools, 
Mr. Hood said it is not too fanciful to believe 
that this ultimate goal may some day 
reached, because “every man we have trained 
to date is equipped to train others. We em- 
phasize the management end of sales activities 
and all who complete this intensive course of 
study are expected to pass the training on to 
others in their own organizations. It is be- 
lieved that each of the thousand men we have 
graduated will train at least three other men 
during this year.” 

Under the Housing Guild plan, the retail 
building material dealer becomes the sales head- 
quarters for the various industry factors in 


his community. By coordinating the services 
of contractors, architects, realtors and financing 
agencies, the Guild dealer is able to offer the 
home owner a complete package service. 

Mr. Hood said that Johns-Manville expects 
to train an additional thousand men during 
the remainder of this year at five Housing 
Guild training schools still on the 1937 
schedule. One school is now in progress in 
Minneapolis; one will be held in New Orleans 
from March 29 to April 10; in San Francisco 
from May 31 to June 11; and in Seattle from 
June 14 to 25. A school is being planned for 
Canada after the United States schedule has 
been completed, because of the intense interest 
shown by Canadian dealers. 

Several line-yard companies are training all 
of their senior managers, sending some to one 
school and the balance to others. That Johns- 
Manville believes in practicing what it preaches 
is indicated by the fact that every Johns-Man- 
ville salesman will have completed the’ full 
two-weeks’ course within a few months. 

The status in the building industry of 
students who have attended these schools 
ranges from owners and important executives 
of large line-yard companies to young men 
who are just going into the retail business with 
little previous experience. Ages of students 
vary from 22 to 60. The Housing Guild train- 
ing course runs for two weeks, with the last 
four days devoted exclusively to problems of 
sales managers. 

SINCE THE summer of 1933 a total of 3,125 
grade crossings have been constructed, or 
are scheduled for construction, with Federal 
funds administered by the Bureau of Public 
Roads. In addition, standard protection 
signals have been installed at 1,872 crossings. 


“Looking Ahead,” an Educator Briefly Answers 
“Four Pointed Questions” 


RicHMonD, VaA., March 8.—At the recent 
convention of the Virginia Lumber & Build- 
ing Supply Dealers’ Association (reported in 
Feb. 27 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN) 
one of the outstanding addresses was that of 
H. Clay Houchens, director of industrial arts 
and vocational guidance of the Richmond public 
schools, his subject being “Looking Ahead.” 
In the course of his address he developed the 
topic as related to the utilization of spare time 
of young people yet in school. 

Declaring that nothing is worse than the un- 
wise use of leisure time, Mr. Houchens asked: 
“How are we going to distribute the potential 
service of our young people? How can we 
put more art and beauty into the common 
things of life—our homes—our business?” He 
felt that all children should be taught those 
things that all persons need to know and be 
able to do, relative to intelligent use of the 
products of industry. He told how the Rich- 
mond public schools in their manual training 
division are endeavoring to train young people 
in the vital fundamentals of apprenticeship in 
several trades, so that. when they leave the 
school room, instead of being handicapped by 
limited vocational adaptation, they will be pre- 
pared to adapt themselves in any of the various 
jobs they might find. 

In the latter part of his address he referred 
to “Answers to Four Pointed Questions,” these 
questions having been propounded in a recent 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Surmising 
that he might not be able to answer these 
questions satisfactorily, he said: 

More building means need for more young 
carpenters. “How can I as a lumberman 
help to find and train them?” My suggestion 
on this question is that if young people of 
worth are to be attracted to the trade they 
must be guaranteed or assured certain in- 
ducements commensurate with their poten- 


tial abilities. These assurances, it seems to 
me, will have to include: Fair remunera- 
tion; steady and permanent employment; 
recognition of superior ability; opportunity 
for advancement. 

When these opportunities are guaranteed, 
there will, I predict, be little difficulty in 
finding young men eager to qualify, and the 
State department of education will provide 
training facilities for groups of ten or more 
to suit the working hours of apprentices. 
This can be done by part time instruction, 
general shop instruction or evening classes. 
Two-thirds of the cost of such instruction 
will be paid by the State department and 
one-third by the community. 


“How can I make the boys and girls want 
to have real homes when they are grown 
up?” I’m uncertain whether the answer to 
this question should be to see that contrac- 
tors build “real” homes or see that they con- 
tinue to build poor and shoddy homes! I am 
particularly eager to have a real home be- 
cause for twelve years I have been living in 
a most unreal home for which I paid a 
reputable builder two prices—and I had been 
trained to know real values in design, mate- 
rials and workmanship. 


The answer to number 3 is simple. See 
that the “tool-hungry boy” has at least suit- 
able materials, and then see that he gets 
somehow the inspiration, the careful instruc- 
tion and the sympathetic encouragement that 
only a master craftsman with a love for boys 
and the instincts of a master can provide. 

The answer to number 4—‘How can I best 
show women how to have better homes, new 
or modernized homes?” is the easiest of all. 
Give them a year’s subscription to one or 
more of the good magazines stressing home 
betterment; and an unlimited checking ac- 
count. 





THE RAILROADS on February 1 had 36,036 new 
freight cars on order, the largest number for 
any corresponding date since 1926. 
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Where Dealers Help Boys 
Learn to Build 


For several years the management of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
advocated active interest in 4-H clubs by retail lumber and building 
material dealers. It has urged that dealers organize and foster boys’ 
building clubs as a part of 4-H activities for the purpose of familiariz- 
ing the coming generation with wood and its uses, supplying a need 
for training in the use of tools, laying the foundation for the develop- 
ment of future carpenters, and as a direct result of such activity, add- 
ing to their own sales revenue. 

A few dealers were quick to see the advantages to all concerned, 
and the result has been that here and there clubs of this sort are func- 
tioning. Among the pioneers in 4-H building club organization activi- 
ties is L. E. Wilson, manager of the Eclipse Lumber Co., Washington, 
Iowa. In January, 1936, Mr. Wilson had perfected his plans for organ- 
izing a club in Washington, and on Feb. 1 of that year he had com- 
pleted a shop for the boys to work in. Despite the handicap of the 
severest winter in many years, and a start comparatively late in the 
season, three groups of four boys each were started, and their high 
initial enthusiasm for the venture has never abated. 

The shop, a cut of which is shown herewith, is about 10 by 30 feet, 





View of Boys’ Building Club shop, in attic over office, showing tool 
cabinet in rear, Driver outfit at left, work-bench at right, and 
partly completed model barn in center foreground 


located in a heretofore unused attic space above the office. All of the 
equipment used is shown in the picture. Asked about his experience 
with the club, Mr. Wilson talked freely. 

“Working with a group of boys of the 4H Club, from a lumber- 
man’s standpoint,” said Mr, Wilson, “has so many angles of approach 
and so many possibilities for helping to solve some of our greatest 
problems, that a more united effort should be made by the industry as 
a whole to carry on with the work. Some of the problems I refer to 
are the shortage of skilled mechanics, the need for making the public 
home-conscious, the obvious advantages of training boys in a hobby 
that requires the use of their hands, and obtaining recognition for the 
lumber dealer as an authority on building materials and house-con- 
struction problems. The individual lumberman is somewhat at a loss 
as to how to proceed with the organization of a 4-H Boys’ Building 
Club. For us it was an uncharted course, and our experience may be 
of some help to other lumbermen. 

“We outlined our course with aim of keeping the boys interested 
while we were giving them the information they would need. We re- 
alized that using the first few months of our course lecturing the boys 
and teaching them fundamentals might result only in boring them, and 
causing them to attend irregularly. We felt that we should give them 
some actual handwork to do right from the start, and tie our teaching 
in with what they were doing. A schedule of actual handwork, mixed 
with instructive talks from representatives of various branches of the 
building industry was planned in advance. 

“The selection of group leaders with enough skill and interest to 
keep their groups progressing was important. Most of the work necessar- 
ily had to be carried on in the winter, since the boys who live on farms 
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Exterior view of Eclipse Lumber Co. yard. Club room is in upper 
part of shed, just to left of entrance to driveway 


are too busy to attend meetings in the summer. This called for a heated 
shop, the size of which should be determined by the number of boys 
it is to accommodate and the nature of the work they will do. Tools 
for the shop are not a great problem. Only a small amount of equip- 
ment is needed at the start, and this can be added to as the need pre- 
sents itself. A small ripsaw and planer are essential, and each boy should 
have his own hand tools, including saw, square and hammer. These 
are some of the problems we met at the start, and we encountered 
many more as we proceeded. 

“We were already in touch with our County Farm Bureau Agent, 

and knew something about the work being done in livestock by the boys 
and girls of the club. In talking with the agent we found that he would 
like to diversify the work among the boys. Some were interested in work 
other than livestock and the projects then being promoted by the bureau. 
We suggested a building club, and offered to do what we could to 
supervise such a course among the boys. 
'“Our first problem was to provide a warm shop. The kind of work 
you can undertake, whether it be small models on a reduced scale, or 
actual full size, small frame buildings, will necessarily depend on the 
size of the shop, which regulates the number of boys that can be put 
to work. We were fortunate to have space over the office, where by 
sound-deadening the floor and piping heat directly from the furnace 
we were able to build a room about 10 by 30 feet for model work last 
winter. We also had a larger shop where full-size buildings could be 
built in the winter. From our experience thus far I would say that it 
is best to begin with a small group, and to start it where full-size build- 
ings, such as brooder houses and similar structures, can be erected. 
The boys get a much better idea of layout on full-size buildings than 
on models, and have better opportunities for learning the use of their 
tools, particularly the square. Model work is good training in scaling, 
but it requires too much cutting and fitting at the start. 

“Equipment made for home shops, such as that manufactured by the 
Delta Co. or the Driver Co., is sufficient in size for model work. Our 
combination Driver set includes rip-saw, band-saw, lathe and planer. 

“We started rather late in the winter with three groups of four boys 
each, and one boy who had had four years of manual training in high 


‘ school. To minimize the possibility of injury this boy was delegated 


to operate the machine. Each group had an older boy with manual 
training as a leader. We chose, as our first project, to construct a gam- 
brel-roof dairy and horse barn, on scale of one inch to the foot, from 
drawings we obtained from the State Agricultural College. Each group 
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Stairway just outside office leads to Club headquarters above 
and to left 
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had its own model, and of course each one wanted to do a better job 
than the others. The Farm Bureau offered a prize for the best com- 
pleted model, the judging to be done at the annual County Fair. Owing 
to the very severe winter, with roads snow-blocked and thermometers 
registering sub-zero temperatures for two months, we were not able to 
get as far as we wished to. Although the barns were exhibited further 
work will be necessary to complete them before the judging is done. 
Neither did we get started on the work with the full-size buildings. 
We hope to accomplish more later, as we see great possibilities. 

“The barn foundation was laid out to scale on a piece of fir wall- 
board as its base. The boy at the machine cut the dimension material 
to scale. That was the “lumber mill.” Pieces from the mill were stored 
on racks above the work bench. That was the “lumber yard.” Small 
brads, and sometimes glue, were used to hold the joints. We met once 
a week, for two evening hours, and it was surprising how the time 
flew. One boy was chosen to take care of the attendance record, and 
any boy absent two nights in succession was dropped, and one of the 


High School Boys Construct Small Buildings to Scale 


Here is an interesting example of the work 
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boys from the waiting list took his place. Having a waiting list, we 
were required to drop very few boys. 

“Twice during the winter, we had outside salesmen come in to ad- 
dress the groups. We had one talk on insulation, and one on cement, 
and how these materials could be used to best advantage. We hope to 
have the cement man come back again this year, and let the boys 
actually mix cement, and place it in sidewalks, floors and wall sections. 
We can do this in our large shop. 

“We got one entirely unexpected result from the first year’s work. 
During the spring, summer and fall the kids came back to the yard 
bringing their dads with them to buy material for new barns, machine 
sheds and everything that goes on a farm. The boys were proud of the 
fact that they knew as much as (sometimes more than) their dads 
about species, grades and sizes to use, and they wanted to show their 
appreciation to us for what we had done for them. You can’t buy that 
kind of advertising, and you actually get so enthused over the far- 
reaching effects that you need to watch not to neglect other work.” 





leged lower-price competition; and frequently 
requesting that an order previously placed be 
canceled unless prices are so reduced. 





of school boys in making miniature buildings, 
under qualified supervision, and with the co- 
operation of the local lumber dealer—in this 
instance H. B. Van Valin, manager Parma 
Mercantile Co., dealer in lumber and other 
building materials at Parma, Mich. 

Although that community does not have a 
regularly organized 4-H Club, Superintendent 
Carl Bates, of the Parma Union School, is 





“an agricultural man” interested in promoting 
better farm conditions in every way. He 
wanted his boys to make some model buildings 
for exhibition at the winter fair held in the 
High School building at Jackson, Mich., for the 
county 4-H clubs. The fair was held on Jan. 
12-13, and the Parma boys had their buildings 


Display of miniature farm buildings made by Parma (Mich.) High School Boys 


on display there, as shown by the accompanying 
illustration. The buildings were constructed to 
scale from plans supplied by Mr. Van Valin. 
Besides the buildings seen in the picture, there 
was a hog house which does not show therein, 
being hidden behind the barn. After the fair 


the buildings were taken back to the High 
School in Parma. 

This display, which proved to be the most 
popular feature of the fair was a general farm 











layout with modern buildings mounted on a 
wood platform. The layout consisted of eight 
buildings. Residence, poultry house, garage, 
machine shed, granary, milk shed, livestock barn 
and hog pen. The driveways between the build- 
ings were filled with sand and bordered with 
small stones, giving a realistic effect. 


Unethical Practices in Buying of Lumber by Dealers 


WASHINGTON, March 8.—In line with the 
close co-operation that exists between the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and 
the National Lumber Dealers’ Association, Wil- 
son Compton, secretary of the former, has writ- 
ten a letter to Frank Carnahan, secretary of the 
latter, invoking the assistance of the National 
Lumber Dealers’ Association and its affiliates 
in endeavoring to bring about a correction of 
some of the unfair and unethical practices in 
the purchase of lumber by lumber dealers. In 
his letter mentioning some of these unethical 
practices, Secretary Comption remarks that, 
“We are not assuming that lumber manufac- 
turers on their side are wholly free from un- 
fair practices in the handling of sales and de- 
liveries.” He expresses the confident belief 
that the associations affiliated with the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association will be as 
diligent in seeking a correction of such methods 
as it is hoped the National Lumber Dealers’ As- 


sociation and its affiliated organizations will be 
in correcting the conditions mentioned. In his 
letter, Secretary Compton points out that un- 
ethical practices have come about in the fol- 
lowing respects: 


1. Arbitrarily deducting a discount after 
the discount period has expired; and refusing 
to remit the unearned discount upon request 
from the seller. 

2. Refusing to pay interest on over-due 
accounts in accordance with regular terms of 
sale, although no exceptions to such regular 
terms were made in the acceptance and 
acknowledgment of the order. 


3. Arbitrarily deducting stop-over charges, 
made solely for the buyer’s convenience to 
complete the carload with the particular 
items ordered; notwithstanding that a stop- 
over charge for buyer’s account was speci- 
fically agreed to when the sale was made or 
order acknowledged. 

4. Requesting downward revisions in price, 
after an order has been placed, to meet al- 


5. Demanding a reduction in prices after 
the order has been acknowledged and ac- 
cepted by both buyer and seller, indeed after 
invoice and shipment have been received, on 
the alleged grounds that the material could 
have been bought for less or can now be 
bought for less from some other shipper; or 
asking that certain particular items in a 
shipment be reduced in price because some 
other supplier may have made lower quota- 
tions thereon. 


6. Requesting seller to include in a mixed 
car small quantities of items which he does 
not manufacture, such as doors, plywood and 
shingles; and then, after the order is shipped 
and invoiced, objecting to the prices on such 
items as above the jobber’s basis or above 
the prices at which such items may be pur- 
chased in larger quantities direct from 
the manufacturer thereof. This practice is 
particularly objectionable when the  pur- 
chaser has been advised in advance of ship- 
ment of the prices at which these special 
items will be invoiced; makes no protest; but 
objects to the price and demands reductions 
after shipment has been delivered. 


7. Sending collect telegrams to the seller, 
adding small quantities to an order already 
placed, which are primarily for the accom- 
modation of the buyer. 


8. The widely prevailing practice of ask- 
ing the seller to wire car numbers for the 
shipment of orders, in some instances even 
making such requests by collect telegram. 
Asking for car numbers by wire has almost 
become routine practice, although air mail 
will reach 90 percent of the buyers within 
twelve hours of the time when telegrams 
would reach them. In most cases, as far as 
practical use of the information is concerned, 
air mail will serve the buyer as effectively 
as telegrams. 


Most requests for the wiring of car num- 
bers are not because the buyer needs the car 
number a few hours earlier; but are simply 
to impress upon the seller the need for quick 
shipment. The wiring of car numbers has 
gone beyond all bounds of reasonable service 
and business practice. On sales through 
wholesalers, such requests frequently involve 
two telegrams and two long-distance tele- 
phone calls. In a great majority of cases, 
this growing practice simply creates needless 
expense and accomplishes no dispatch in 
shipment beyond what the buyer would ob- 
tain if his needs were clearly stated in plac- 
ing the order. 


9. Carelessly placing orders without 
plainly stating the buyer’s requirements as 
to exact grade, grain, etc.; and then expect- 
ing the seller to make adjustments because 
the stock shipped is not exactly what the 
buyer wanted. 


Mr. Compton adds that this list of unethical 
practices is not intended to be complete, but 
rather as illustrative of trends in lumber mer- 
chandising costs which are regarded as serious 
by the advisory committee of the National, and 
further adds: 


I think you will agree that such practices 
are contrary to sound and ethical business 
methods; that they should not exist between 
the manufacturers and distributors of lum- 
ber; and that we should mutually strive for 
their elimination, through the constituent 
members of both the National Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association and the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. 
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Is All 


This interior shot was made in the office of the company's yard at Indepen- 


dence Park. 


Left to right in the picture are: Gerald Kozeluh, shipping clerk; 


Daniel T. Brenner, a salesman, a customer, Wilson Christian, manager, and 


Miss Amy Nelson, secretary 


There was probably never a more startling 
transformation of an ugly duckling into a glam- 
orous peacock than at the former Independence 
Park Lumber Co. yard which was taken over 





It would be hard to find 
a better (or should we 
say worse?) subject to 
work on than this shed 





during the past year by the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co., Chicago. The pictures accompany- 
ing this article tell a story without words. 

The complete cure of a “very ill” lumber 
shed is evident in the contrasting photographs 
of the tumbledown building and the spic-and- 





This was not a very inviting office building as it 
stood on a high foundation nine steps up 





span structure shown with it. The former lay- 
out carried no identifying name, and had the 
“poor orphan” appearance of many sheds seen 
in yards about the country. In brief, it was 


Fong “a ae 


pathetically ramshackle. Now, look at the pres- 
ent layout where women with white shoes do 
not hesitate to tred! One wing of the U-shape 
shed was torn down, and the space it occupied 
transformed into a bit of lawn where customers 
may sit on garden furniture sold by the firm and 
wait while orders are filled. The opposite wing 
was renovated into serviceable quarters and 
fitted with two types of garage doors—a folding 
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“Poor Orphan” Yard 


Dressed Up 


Chicago Lumber Company Re- 
models Ramshackle Shed and 


Office Into Attractive, Service- 
able Layout; Business Improves 


set, and an overhead unit. As a final touch in 
the réjuvenation program, the sheds were 
painted yellow as are other Hines yards, and 
the company’s name painted in the identifying 
circle. 

Almost as surprising an alteration was the 
change wrought in the office and display build- 
ing. It will be noted at once that the structure 
was lowered from the high’ foundation, making 
it unnecessary for customers to climb a flight 





of steps. The front of the building was en- 
closed with windows that permit lots of light 
to enter, and at the same time modernize the 
appearance of the office. As is readily seen the 
building is architecturally about the same as be- 
fore, but the improvements made have given 





Here is the same structure after remodeling, lower 
ing, and a good paint job had been done 
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This is the style of shed 
being constructed in the 
Edward Hines Lumber 
Co. yards in and around 
Chicago to protect its 
“bonded precision’ 
stock in all kinds of 
weather. An extended 
roof allows loading and 
unloading even in rain 





it a much more modern and attractive appear- 
ance. 

Although no interior “before” pictures are 
available, the present neat setup is seen in pic- 
tures on the preceding page. Building mate- 
rials used were the various kinds sold at the 
yard and create sales. 

Sales at the improved yard have increased 
sharply since the remodeling, according to 
Henry P. Goertz, manager of the retail sales 
and advertising division of the Hines organ- 
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ization. As do the other officers of the com- 
pany, Mr. Goertz knows that there is a definite 
relationship between the appearance and equip- 
ment of a business place and its volume of sales. 

Another photograph shows the type of shed 
being constructed in the Hines yards to keep 
its “bonded precision lumber” out of the weather. 
Since the shed shown here was erected at the 
company’s yard in Independence Park, similar 
structures have been built at eight other yards, 
and three at the headquarters at 2431 South 
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Lincoln Street, Chicago. The stock is well 
protected by these shelters, which at the same 
time offer easy unloading and loading facilities. 

The bonded precision lumber of the Hines or- 
ganization is especially treated to meet Chi- 
cago’s climatic conditions. All of the excessive 
moisture in the lumber has been removed, mak- 
ing it possible to build a home with a rigid 
frame that will not warp, whose walls will not 
crack, and whose floors will never be 


‘ 


‘squeaky,” all highly important features of 
good building. 





But look at the trans- 
formation from the 
hands of carpenters who 
renovated the structures 
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Burned Wood Pier Yields 
Large Salvage 


SEATTLE, WasuH., March 6.—That use of 
Douglas fir in pier and warehouse construc- 
tion in the future will be tremendously af- 
fected by final reports from San Francisco 
harbor engineers and insurance adjusters on a 
four-alarm fire at Pier 46 on last Dec. 14, is 
the conclusion of engineers of the West Coast 
Lumberman’s Association, after a study of 
the reports. First estimates placed the loss in 
the Pier 46 fire at $750,000. Final figure on 
the damage was $149,090, all covered by in- 
surance, 

Investigations revealed that the Douglas fir 
trusses, purlins and columns of the pier will 
be salvaged over 80 percent of the area of the 
800-foot pier. Though the fire had burned for 
two hours before it was discovered, and was 
revealed only in smoky explosions, the timber 
and truss construction in the shed was only 
charred. After sandblasting, the timbers will 
be used again in the reconstrtcted pier. Steel 
conduits and fixtures were warped and melted 
and must be replaced. The floor of 4-inch 
Douglas fir, with wearing surface of 2-inch 
asphalt, was entirely uninjured by the fire. 
Douglas fir treated substructures were un- 
damaged, and will be used in their entirety in 
the reconstruction, 


Pier 46 was originally built in 1914, with a 
life expectancy of fifteen years. Of fire-re- 
tardant design and treatment, the Douglas fir 
construction remains as the best evidence pier 
and warehouse builders may have for future 
specifications. The entire loss was localized in 
the interior of the shed. One of the Dollar 
passenger liners, docked a hundred feet away, 
was not even scorched by the four-alarm fire. 





Redwood Street-Car Ties Sound 
Though Rails Worn Out 


San Francisco, Cauir., March 6.—California 
redwood railway ties in service more than 
seventeen years have outlived the usefulness of 
the rails they served in the streets of San 
Francisco, and now, with the rails torn out, 
these untreated ties will remain as a solid 
foundation to the resurfacing of two important 
feeder streets to the San Francisco Bay Bridge. 
The office of the city engineer of San Francisco 
reports that redwood ties embedded in con- 
crete in Gough and Sixth streets in 1919 and 
1920 were in such excellent condition this year 
that it was necessary to remove only the rails 
to prepare the streets for resurfacing. Be- 
cause of this, several thousand dollars was 
saved in labor and materials in the street im- 
provement program, it was reported. 


Buyer Receives Dry Lumber 
Despite the Weather 


Kansas City, Mo., March 8.—Realizing the 
desirability of supplying its customers with 
thoroughly dry quality lumber, the Dierks Lum- 
ber & Coal Co. takes a special pride in its abil- 
ity to maintain this practice even in the face 
of the very worst weather conditions. In a 
recent sales bulletin, under the heading “AI- 
ways Dry Lumber From Dierks,” this is 
brought to the especial attention of dealers. 
The bulletin says: 


At this time of the year, when weather 
conditions are generally bad in all lumber 
producing regions, the ability of Dierks to 
give you dry lumber should be of more than 
passing interest. Every stick of lumber 
shipped by Dierks is steam kiln dried. All 
of it is stored under shed and shipped from 
covered docks. It may be raining ‘“‘cats and 
dogs,” but when Dierks lumber is loaded, it 
is DRY— not “shipping dry” or hit-and-miss 
dry. This should mean something to you, if 
you have ever had the experience of getting 
a carload of green or moisture-laden lumber 
in the winter time. Even “sticking” the 
lumber in your shed will not help much. 
Weeks and weeks may elapse before the 
stock dries out sufficiently to enable you to 
send it out on a job. It costs money to 
stick stock and your investment is tied up. 
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BIG RURAL INSULATION MARKET 
AWAITS DEALERS’ SALES ATTACK 


Salesmen of the central and western districts 
of the Insulite Co. rode the crest of the wave 
of enthusiasm when they left the three-day an- 
nual meeting held at the Morrison Hotel, Chi- 
cago, at its close March 5. The inspirational 
and comradery addresses of E. H. Batchelder, 
Jr., vice-president of the company, and the 
leadership of other speakers during the period 
filed the salesmen with optimism for 1937 that 
is sure to be reflected in even greater accom- 
plishments than those chalked up in 1936. This 
fete does not fall in the role of poppycock pub- 
licity for the sales in January and February of 
this year were 100 percent above the first two 
months a year ago. It was announced by Mr. 
Batchelder in one of his speeches that there 
was a 241 percent increase in the footage 
volume of sales by the Insulite Co. in the 
central and western districts in 1936 over 1935, 
and a 227 percent rise in revenue. 

M. C. Juell, sales manager for the two dis- 
tricts in session, was in charge of the Chicago 
meeting, and made several appearances on the 
comprehensive program. Perhaps the talk 
listened to with as great interest as any other 
one delivered was that by Joe Sanders, Jr., as- 
sistant to Mr. Batchelder and in charge of 
public relations. Mr. Sanders presented the 
folio that outlines the company’s 1937 adver- 
tising program for Insulite dealers. The large, 
well prepared guide shows the salesmen, who 
in turn will show Insulite dealers, the advertis- 
ing program for the year to reach consumers, 


rural trade, the dealer’s own circle, school 
trade, architects, contractors, building man- 
agers, and other prospects. The thirty-eight 
publications which will carry advertisements 


during the year will offer 29,460,026 messages 
to the public. 


2,400,000 Families in Market 


The prophesied construction of 400,000 new 
houses in 1937 and the repairing and moderni- 
zation of two million other dwellings was said 
by Mr. Sanders to mean a new home for every 


partment will co-operate with exhibits at 1937 
home shows, which it is estimated at least three 
million persons will visit. 

George Dulany, Jr., Chicago, president of 
Eclipse Lumber Co., and prominent in national 
lumber circles, was introduced by Mr. Juell 
during the second afternoon, and predicted that 
within ten years the American lumber dealer 
will be the center of construction information, 
supplies, and all needs relative to the building 
industry. He repeated to his listeners the ad- 
vice given out by many speakers at retail asso- 
ciation conventions this winter that the public 
wants a complete house nowadays instead of 
its diversified raw components. Mr. Dulany 
told the salesmen that they were only partially 
through with their obligation when they com- 
pleted a sale to a lumber dealer, and ought to 
aid him in getting the merchandise into a con- 
sumer’s hands. The speaker said that insulation 
lath is modern, and that dry wall construction 
is the most sensible. 


Civilization Wants Comfort 


The talk on “Balanced Insulation” by C. P. 
Larson, sales engineer for the Insulite Co. in 
the central district, was enlightening and ap- 
preciated by the group. Opening his address, 
Mr. Larson said that whereas the savage de- 
sired only shelter in his dwelling, civilization 
demanded comfort, also. Well balanced insu- 
lation plays a major role in securing this com- 
fort, he stated, and his company’s products 
help retail building m&aterial dealers do a satis- 
factory job for their customers. Bildrite sheath- 


ing and Lokjoint lath together with storm 
windows and weather stripping combine to 


make balanced insulation, he stated. 

Mr. Larson said that the following figures 
on heat loss are generally true for a one story 
house without insulation and other protection: 
20 percent through the roof, 28 percent through 
the walls, 29 percent through the glass of win- 
dows, and 23 percent around doors and win- 
dows. In order not to do a job of weather- 





Salesmen and officials of the Insulite Co. of the central and western districts are shown above during 
their annual sales meeting in the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, March 3-5. 


ten income taxpayers, and a remodeling job to 
each ten native white families. This will mean 
a total of 2,400,000 families in the United 
States who will expend money in the building 
business. Insulite’s 1937 national advertising 
will be read by 4,076,586 families regularly. 

In addition to all of the national advertise- 
ments which will assist the salesmen and deal- 
ers in selling a customer, Mr. Sanders explained 
that the folio contains numerous other aids 
such as booklets describing his company’s many 
products and their uses, folders, envelope in- 
serts, mailing cards, samples of good newspaper 
advertisements, and signs to put up on Insulite 
jobs. Another section of the volume shows all 
the ads as they will appear each month in the 
different publications. The public relations de- 


conditioning only halfway, the engineer advises 
“balanced insulation” at all four points. 
Samuel R. Guard, Spencer, Ind., livestock 
editor of the Country Home magazine, declared 
that the farm market was the greatest of all 
outlets in the world in an address after luncheon 
March 5, the closing day. Mr. Guard lives on a 
farm that has been in his family for 100 years 
and being associated with farmers constantly 
is well qualified to discuss the rural market for 
building materials. He stated that sales pros- 
pects in agricultural sections are good due to 
generally high prices being paid for corn, beef 
cattle, hogs and lambs. Lumber dealers can 
easily estimate how much building and repair- 
ing a farmer can pay for by visiting his place 
and looking over his assets in the way of live- 
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stock and grain. 

As a group, farm- 
ers need educating 
on the matter of in- 
sulation, according 
to Mr. Guard. A 





E. H. BATCHELDER, 
Minneapolis; 
Vice president 
Insulite Co. 





good farmer wants 
his» homestead to 
keep its self-respect, 
and knows that he 
must put money into 
his buildings and 
fences if this is 
to be achieved. In order to give his audience 
a first hand picture of the rural situation, he 
read about two dozen letters received from 
farmers in Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and Kentucky in answer to his query as to 





what they thought of insulation for their 
buildings. All of the farmers replied that 
they considered the insulation of poultry 


houses, dairy barns, farrowing pens, and sheep 
houses important. Many said that they had 
already so improved such structures on their 
farms and found the modernization brought 
added revenue, and others declared that as soon 
as they were able to spend money on their 
buildings they would be insulated. In a large 
number of cases, however, the answers dis- 
closed only scant knowledge about insulation. 
Kenneth Batchelder spoke briefly during the 
second afternoon about the railroad market in 
his company’s merchandising picture. He urged 
the salesmen to help educate the railroad engi- 
neers and architects in their districts on the 
benefits derived from using insulation. Over a 
million feet of Insulite was sold to railroads 
in 1936, it was said. One line will use about 
3,000 feet of half-inch building board in each 
of 100 suburban stations to be built in 1937. 


Selective Selling Advised 


The after luncheon speaker on March 4 was 
Findley M. Torrence, secretary of the Ohio 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers and him- 
self a lumber dealer at Xenia, Ohio. He talked 
on “Ethics,” and complimented the Insulite Co. 
on its policies of encouraging ethical practices 
in lumber yards. Mr. Torrence advised “selec- 
tive merchandising” as a good policy to follow, 
and pointed out the fact that approximately 25 
percent of the nation’s lumber dealers do 75 
percent of the lumber business. Two thousand 
new yards entered business in 1936, and 1,700 
retired from the field. Considering all of the 
potential business at hand, this gain of only 
300 yards means that trade should be good at 
every materials source, Mr. Torrence believes. 

E. H. Batchelder, Jr., concluded the three- 
day meeting with a few brief remarks. He 
stated that the third machine had been put in 
operation at the company’s mill for the first 
time since 1929. Mr. Batchelder gave out 
three doctrines for 1937 whose adoption he 
prescribed for the salesmen: Try to do more 
in programming activities, show teamwork 
with the company, and display fellowship, 
frankness and honesty with all associates. 

The meeting of the central and western dis- 
tricts in Chicago was preceded by one for the 
northwest district at Minneapolis, March 1-3, 
in charge of E. A. Anderson, sales manager 
of the territory, and was followed by the an- 
nual meeting of the eastern district in New 
York City, March 4-6, where M. G. Jensen, 
sales manager of the area, was the chairman. 
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Florida Dealers Looking to a Big 
Gathering at Orlando 


OrLANDO, FLa., March 8.—Much interest is 
felt in the coming annual convention of the 
Florida Lumber and Millwork Association, to 
be held in this home city of its inception. 
While the mid-year sessions are held over the 
State, the annual meeting is always at Orlando. 
W. E. Tylander, the first president, leaves his 
Fort Pierce home the day before so as to be 
in on the several little side meetings of the 
old-timers, running to social rather than busi- 
ness matters. Past President Joe McCormick, 
who lives in Orlando, carries out a long prac- 
tice of having past presidents and present of- 
ficers at his home for breakfast the morning 
of the opening business day. Past President 
W. F. Sneed, now a hotel proprietor at Lake- 
land, has a trade with Mrs. Sneed to let him 
off early so as to never miss what Joe and 
Mrs. McCormick lay out at this early repast. 

With the establishment of the Florida Build- 
ing Material Institute, following the collapse 
of NRA, so great a part of what had thereto- 
fore been done by the association fell into the 
program of the Institute as to make the asso- 
ciation meetings of less extensive scope than 
before. However, any suggestion of merging 
the two has failed to carry, so great is the 
interest of the dealers in an organization that 
had been successfully carried on for sixteen 
years in protecting the business of the members. 
At the mid-year meeting held in Miami last 
November merging was discussed, but not 
agreed upon. In fact it was stated by Secretary 
Flambeau after the sessions that there had 
never been more backing and support for the 
association than at that time. 

Investigations of the Institute by the Federal 
Trade Commission within the last three months 
are not thought to have discovered any activi- 


ties out of line with good practices. A man 
prominent in the history of the association and 
in full touch with the Institute situation says 
that there is no occasion to feel alarm in this 
connection, for it is believed that little testimony 
given at the hearings was of a nature to injure 
the Institute. 

At a recent meeting of the Institute Robert 
S. Bechtelheimer, Dade City Lumber Co., Dade 
City, was re-elected president, with G. Tom 
Bailey, Bailey’s Lumber Yard, Miami, vice 
president. Mr. Bechtelheimer is president of 
the association, and the directorate of the two 
organizations run along together. 

Speakers and subjects for the 17th annual 
convention of the Florida Lumber and Millwork 
Association, to be held in the San Juan Hotel, 
this city, March 25 and 26, as announced by 
Secretary Claude E. Flambeau, will include: 

“Jerry Building and the Retail Lumber 
Dealer,” W. D. Parlour, Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, New Orleans. 

“Small Homes Opportunity,” Col. Allison F. 
H. Scott, Federal Housing Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

“Making a Profit in 1937,’ C. I. Cheyney, 
president Bailey Lumber Co., Bluefield, W. Va. 

“How the Use of Plan Books Will Expand 
Business,” Joseph Free, National Plan Service 
(Inc.), Chicago. 

“Consumer Financing in the Building In- 
dustry.” J. L. Wood, general credit manager, 
Johns-Manville Co.. New York. 

Past President Rush H. Todd, of Ocala, 
will lead an open forum on gross receipts tax 
and the Robinson-Patman Act. The tax, levied 
bv the State, has been declared bv the Supreme 
Court valid and payable, along with heavy pen- 
alties where payments have not been made. 


Reminiscences of Fifty Years Ago 


Merip1An, Miss., March 8.—One of the real 
old timers in the lumber business is J. H. Miner 
of Meridian, head of the J. H. Miner saw works 
here. With a representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN Mr. Miner recently indulged in 
some interesting reminiscences of fifty years 
ago. Mr. Miner said: 


Back in 1887 at Baton Rouge, La. W. L. 
Burton changed his equipment and installed 
a Filer & Stowel star inclined mill. The saw 
ran at an angle, taking the cut at about the 
angle of a carpenter’s rip saw. The saws 
used were 8-inch, 14-gauge. Owing to so 
much iron in the river logs, I had a time 
in the filing room keeping plenty of saws 
ahead. Often as many as six saws were 
spiked in a half day’s run. Many were the 
trials and hard luck experienced with those 
saws. There was little knowledge about band 
saws then. There were few in the South and 
they were not considered practical. I didn’t 
consider them practical either for sawing 
spikes, or rather ring dogs, which held the 
logs together in the rafts. Many saws were 
used that had as many as eight brazes and 
pieces as short as 12 inches. It was that or 
shut the mill down. Of course such saws 
were run only in an emergency. 

Branch-Crooks, of St. Louis, were the fore- 
most makers of band saws, their steel coming 
from England. About that time, M. L. Covel 
came out with the upright rolls for rolling 
the band saw. We bought one and it is not 
necessary for me to say that I had something 
to learn in its operation. After spoiling a lot 
of saws, or getting them in bad shape, I 
found the machine to be a help, for I had 
much grinding to do owing to so much iron 
in the timber and this called for a lot of 
hammering. 

We had many exciting experiences in those 
days. On one occasion we struck something 
in a log, the saw completely wound up around 
the lower wheel like a belt, and we had a 
time getting it out. On another occasion the 
teeth of a saw cut the flap from the log deck 


man’s shirt. His color changed in a second 
from yellow to white. 


Logs for the mill came down the river. If 
we had high water, we got plenty of fine 
cypress. Our logs came from the Atchafalaya 
River, near the mouth of the Red River. 
When the current was favorable, logs could 
be brought out without much difficulty, be- 
cause with the Red River rising, and the 
Mississippi lower, the Atchafalaya ran into 
the Mississippi, but when the Mississippi was 
higher, then the current went the other way 
and the logs were inclined to go down toward 
Morgan City. 

Mr. Burton, however, soon overcame this 
difficulty, as he did many others, and had 
a steamboat in the next season. After that 
he always had a good supply of logs. 

I took a contract with Larimore Brothers, 
of St. Louis, to run a shingle mill on Bayou 
Manchac, below Baton Rouge. We cut one 
to one and one-quarter million shingles each 
week, all of which went to St. Louis. 

I think I can claim credit for running the 
thinnest shingle saws in the South at that 
time, using 18-gauge saws on an Everett 
12 blocker. The old timers will remember 
this machine. Later, Challoner brought out 
a 10 blocker, and it was a good one. What 
a change we have seen in roofs. Fire re- 
strictions, which we did not have then, have 
eliminated many wooden roofs, but a good 
shingle roof of cypress is one of the best and 
has not been entirely eliminated. 

In memory of William L. Burton I want to 
say he was the finest mill man that I have 
ever seen, agreeable, kind and sympathetic. 
No man knew a cypress log better than he 
did, and by overcoming the difficulties in log- 
ging, he made a snug fortune before going to 
White Castle, La., and later to Florida. 





Since 1903 the State of Michigan has planted 
nearly 140,000,000 forestry seedlings, the lands 
reforested totalling 175,000 acres, 
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DUST 


.. the destroyer _ 
is boosting sales of 


METALANE 
WEATHERSTRIP 


for foresighted 
lumber dealers! 


Frequent dust storms are creating an ex- 
traordinary demand for MetaLane Weather- 
strip, because this modern and more efficient 
product permanently stops dust, dirt and 
soot from being blown in through the cracks 
around windows and doors. Foresighted 
lumber dealers everywhere are planning to 
cash in on the demand of builders and home 
owners for MetaLane Weatherstrip, by plac- 
ing their orders now. 


There is nothing like MetaLane Weatherstrip 
—nothing so efficient or so good-looking. 
It does not discolor, oxidize or corrode, and 
its silver-like finish is permanent. Windows 
and doors open and close easily and 
smoothly on its hard, satin-like surface. With 
all of its advantages, MetaLane Weather- 
strip costs no more than the ordinary kind. 






MetaLane Weatherstrip in cartons 
is easier to stock, easier to sell 
and easier to install. Each carton 
contains one complete unit o 
MetaLane Weatherstrip, 
together with all nec- 
essary nails, accessories 
and _ instructions. 





Monarch Metal Weatherstrip Corp. 


Please send me full information about MetaLane 
Weatherstrip, sample, price list, discounts, etc. 


Name 





Address 
City 

















Monarch products have been the standard of comparison 
throughout the world for a third of a century. 


MONARCH METAL WEATHERSTRIP CORP. 
6330 Etzel Avenue, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Utah Dealers’ Program Includes --- 


Home Building and Finance, Distribution and 
Grade Marking, Trade Organization and Ethics 


Satt Lake City, Uran, March 6.—The low- 
cost housing program of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association; the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration program; the State asso- 
ciation activities; a discussion of the Social 
Security Act; a consideration of costs in the 
lumber business; the relationship of manu- 
facturer and dealer, and the part of grade- 
marking in lumber merchandising; together 
with the showing of “California Giants”—a talk- 
ing picture; a round-table discussion of general 
topics of the industry; the election of officers 
for the coming year; and the usual excellent 
entertainment program, were among the high- 
lights of the 12th annual convention of the 
Utah Lumber Dealers’ Association, held at the 
Hotel Utah, this city, yesterday and today. 

Yesterday morning was devoted to registra- 
tion, an informal meeting with the Advisory 
Council, some routine matters, and the show- 
ing of the above mentioned talking picture, fea- 
turing the great California redwoods, pre- 
sented by courtesy of the California Redwood 
Association, 


President Addresses the Convention 


The convention proper being called to order 
at 2 p. m., Friday, C. W. Merrell, Brigham 
City, president of the association, made a short 
address in which he drew attention to the im- 
portance of watching costs, especially at this 
time, when they are rising. “If we don't 
watch our costs we may find ourselves on the 
wrong side of the ledger at the end of the 
year,” he said. He urged members of the in- 
dustry to study it carefully that they may be 
in a position to give their patrons sound advice 
on their lumber purchases. “In doing this,” 
he said, “we can render a greater service than 
by merely selling our products on a price basis.” 
He told how Utah once had a lumber firm 
which advertised “Selling lumber is a profes- 
sion with us.” He liked that slogan. 

President Merrell commented upon the value 
of the association. “I could hardly visualize 
our industry today without this organization,” 
he said. He referred to the time when 
men in the industry looked with suspicion on 
their competitors. He pleaded for a larger 
membership in the State association, observing 
that too many dealers were unaffiliated. “But 
I must not lecture you who are here; you have 
done your duty.” 


Money for Small Homes 


“Building Money” was discussed by Franklin 
D. Richards, FHA director for Utah. Mr. 
Richards said the FHA is not yet fully under- 
stood by the people as a whole; he doubted 
that every member of the Utah association ap- 
preciated its possibilities. . Mr. Richards 
stressed the opportunities which the lumber- 
men have for selling low-cost homes at the 
present time. “There is plenty of available 
capital and credit facilities,’ he said, “and the 
local office is prepared to give prompt service 
on all applications for loans.” The speaker 
said this country has a real shortage of small 
homes, and held that the present is an oppor- 
tune time to build, because of the upward trend 
of prices. He pointed out that low-cost hous- 
ing is not synonymous with cheap construction. 
In order to secure low cost, he explained, cer- 
tain frills and unnecessary features are elimi- 
nated, rather than skimping the quality of ma- 
tterials or the workmanship. Mr. Richards in- 
sisted that “in the final analysis the success 
of the small home construction campaign de- 
pends on the attitude of the local dealer.” 

J. E. Mackie, of San Francisco, represent- 
ing the N. L, M. A., exhibited a motion pic- 


ture dealing with the low-cost homes built 
by that organization. Mr. Mackie said the 
program is sweeping forward to success. He 
quoted the president of the N. L. D. A. on 
the big potential market for low-cost homes; 
he, like Mr. Richards, pointed out that they 
are not the same as “cheap homes.” Wesley 
Anderson, Ogden, and Frank E. Losee, Salt 
Lake City, asked Mr. Mackie questions con- 
cerning the program. The local FHA archi- 
tect, Edward O, Anderson, said his office was 
ready to give prompt service on plans. 

In the evening, the retailers were enter- 
tained at a stag party given in the Newhouse 
Hotel by the Wholesale Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion of Utah. 


Pointers on Social Security 


The Saturday morning session began with 
a discussion of Social Security legislation in 
which two federal officials, a State official and 
an expert accountant, took part. Hyram Wheel- 
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Secretary 


W.W.WOODBRIDGE, 
Seattle, Wash.; 
“Red Cedar Shingle” 


wright, of Ogden’s well-known lumber firm 
of that name, asked several questions as to 
where the law draws the line regarding inde- 
pendent contractors. Some of these questions 
could not be definitely answered at this time, 
Mr. Wheelwright was told. However, the ele- 
ment of “control” was stressed by the speakers. 
One of them said a court once held that a de- 
fendant in a suit had exercised control be- 
cause he had instructed the builder to put a 
ladder in a certain position. O. D, Romney, 
Salt Lake City, and one or two others also 
asked questions concerning different phases of 
the new social laws. The expert accountant 
referred to the “headache” which the digging 
into the tax features of the social security 
legislation is giving his organization, and ob- 
served that these taxes must be paid by the 
employer. ‘They are unlike the income tax,” 
he said, “and they are not like the sales tax, 
which may be passed on directly to the con- 
sumer.” He advised “setting up” these taxes 
each month. 


Grade-marking as Merchandising Aid 


J. R. Blunt, of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, spoke on “Manufacturer-Dealer 
Relationship and the Part of Grade-Marking 
in Lumber Merchandising.” Mr. Blunt told 


of the big promotion program planned by his 
organization, and said that the present is an 


opportune time for all lumbermen to make a 
real bid for business. “The present period of 
activity offers lumbermen the best opportunity 
for business in the history of the industry,” 
he said. “It will show what they are made 
of.” The speaker referred to Kipling’s poem 
in which “Tommy Atkins” was spoken of as 
lacking popularity until his services were nec- 
essary. He thought that the manufacturer 
who had not been considerate of the dealer in 
dull times could not expect the latter to push 
his’ product in times of great activity. 

Mr. Blunt discussed grade-marking of lum- 
ber and its importance to the industry. He 
thought the manufacturer should identify him- 
self with his product and was in favor of mark- 
ing it for grade. He referred to the evils re- 
sulting from mixing of qualities. He observed 
that grade-marking was not a “cure-all,” but 
he felt that it was capable of accomplishing 
much good. It was explained that all the mills 
are not converted to grade-marking, but that 
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it was making gains. His association is in 
favor of selling through the dealer. 


"In Politics Up to Your Neck" 


W. W. Woodbridge, manager Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau, Seattle, started his talk by 
greeting his hearers with “Fellow Democrats 
and Republicans.” Then he said, “I will speak 
to you, if I may, on the subject of politics. 
This is a political era.” He declared that he 
has traveled a great deal lately and attended 
many meetings and everywhere he found a lot 
of talk about politics. “Whether or not you 
like it,’ he said, “you are in politics up to 
your neck,” a statement he explained by point- 
ing to the many new laws being passed by 
national and State governments which affect 
the lives of American citizens, and business. 
“The Bible,’ he commented, “says something 
about our always having the poor with us, 
but evidently the Bible was written in a horse 
and buggy age. Soon there will be milk and 
honey and plenty of alphabetical soup.” He 
said that he had heard that in one city the 
morticians are afraid: that there is going to 
be a law against dying. Mr. Woodbridge said 
the new policy of our governments has just 
started on a long road—“leading to where no 
man knows.” Referring to the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act, he said he thought there was going 
to be much new legislation along similar lines, 
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_ Mr. Woodbridge said the Federal Govern- 
ment is looking to trade associations more and 
more for advice in shaping its policies, and 
he held that good, live organizations. are not 
merely desirable but highly necessary. He 
thought that the weakness which the industry 
is facing today is due to the indifference of 
many to the work of their trade associations. 
He ended his remarks, however, by striking 
an optimistic note, for he said that in spite 
of the indifference of so many in the industry 
the associations are forging ahead. 


Explains Scope of the "National" 


W. W. (“Wes”) Anderson, Ogden, mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the N. L. 
D. A., spoke on “Activities of Our National 
Association.” Mr. Anderson touched upon the 
history of the National association, its pres- 
ent status, organization and activities. He ex- 
plained that the “National” was concerned with 
doing those things which the individual and 
the State and regional associations can not 
handle so well. Duplication was avoided. 

The speaker said: “It is my opinion that 
the matter of distribution practice could be 
greatly improved in Utah if every dealer would 
take a firm stand in favor of proper dealer 
policy.’ He showed how a dealer can do 
himself, indirectly, much harm by not uphold- 
ing such a policy. Mr. Anderson touched upon 
the weakening of interest in trade ethics and 
codes which came as an aftermath of the ter- 
mination of NRA, Not only did this affect 
interest in ethics and codes, but it considerably 
weakened some organizations in other respects. 
“But the associations are being rapidly rebuilt,” 
he said. “The time is very near when busi- 
ness throughout the country will be well or- 
ganized.’ He opposed the Government’s entry 
into the building industry, other than for slum 
clearance, and even there he wanted private 
industry to do the actual building. He favored 
the FHA movement, however, saying it was 
one in which the lumbermen could give full 
co-operation. 


Opportunities and Responsibilities 


Secretary-Manager W. C. Bell, of the W. 
R. L. A.. spoke on “Business Ahead.” Mr. 
Bell said a local reporter had asked him if he 
theught the house-on-wheels movement was a 
menace to the building industry. He then 
showed the trend away from the home which 
came with the jazz age, when people were 
thinking more about autos, movies and other 
modern inventions than about the home. 
This resuited in the development of the apart- 
ment house. He saw, however, today a trend 
back to the home, thanks to the FHA. Mr. 
Bell first dealt with the “Opportunities” which 
the lumbermen have today, and ended by deal- 
ing with the “Responsibilities.” 

On the subject of “Responsibilities,” the as- 
sociation official said, “One can’t get anywhere 
with haphazard methods.” He contended that 
a dealer must know his business. People in 
competing fields know theirs. He told of the 
importance of accounting and recalled that 
there was a tremendous interest in this some 
time back, but it had not been maintained. 
When the recent NRA was in need of reliable, 
adequate figures on the lumber business they 
were not readily obtainable. The speaker had 
little regard for dealers who do not uphold 
price stability. He felt that this was not only 
of importance to the industry, but that even 
the customer appreciates it. Mr. Bell touched 
upon a number of other points with which re- 
sponsibility has much to do. He urged every- 
body to sign up for “those kits,” referring to 
the National demonstration home drive. He 
also pointed out that the idea of low-cost 
housing was not new to the lumberman, though 
his part in it was now better understood. 


The Roundtable Discussion 


W. W. Anderson, chairman of the advisory 
council, conducted the “Roundtable Discus- 
sion.” A few remarks were made by Mr. 
Woodbridge; Joseph W. Sherar, of the West- 
ern Pine Association; Mark Tuttle, executive- 
secretary Intermountain branch of the Asso- 
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ciation and the 


ciated Contractors, who complimented the in- 
dustry; President Merrell, who expressed 
warm appreciation for support during his term 
of office; A Money, Spanish Fork, who 
praised very highly (in his temporary ab- 
sence) Secretary R. W. Todd, and urged the 
members to “stick together.” He thanked the 
wholesalers for their co-operation and fine 
entertainment, 

The annual banquet, dance and floor show 
was held at the Hotel Utah Saturday night 
with a large attendance. 

The registration for this convention was 
around 300, including a few visitors from ad- 
joining States. No resolutions were passed, 
or offered, at this convention. 


Officers Are Chosen 


The election resulted in choice of the fol- 
lowing officers and members of the advisory 
council : 

President—Elliott Johnson, Albert Johnson 
Lumber Co., Ephraim. 

First Vice President—R. C. Parks, Magna 
Lumber & Hardware Co., Magna. 

Second Vice President—Harold P. Ander- 
son, Utah Builders’ Supply Co., Salt Lake 
City. 

Treasurer—C. N. Sargent, Morrison-Merrill 
& Co., Salt Lake City. 

Advisory Council—W. W. Anderson, Ander- 
son Lumber Co., and Elmer L. Burton, Bur- 
ton-Walker Lumber Co., Ogden; John O. 
Beesley, Mutual Coal & Lumber Co., Provo; 
R. H. Biele, Morrison-Merrill & Co., and 
George A. Dixon, Hyland Lumber & Hard- 
ware Co., Salt Lake City; Charles Leger, 
Central Commission & Supply Co., Helper; 
A. E. Money, Jex Lumber Co., Spanish Fork; 
E. W. Simmons, Picket Lumber Co., St. 
George; Donald E. Smith, Smith Bros. Lum- 
ber Co., Logan; Elliott Johnson (member ex- 
officio), Albert Johnson Lumber Co., Ephraim. 


Northwest Forest Rangers Go 
to School 


PorTLAND, Ore., March 6.—Thirty forest 
rangers, representing all but one of the twenty 
national forests in Oregon and Washington, 
are going to school this month. They are at- 
tending a training camp meeting at the Hem- 
lock ranger station near Carson, Wash., to 
receive instruction in fire control, forest man- 
agement, range supervision, contact with the 
public, recreation direction and other work 
before the rangers in western forests, the 
Forest Service announced here. Changing 
use of national forests has made the camp 
necessary, it was stated. The last training 
camp was held two years ago, when younger 
executives and rangers were given instruction 
in modern methods of carrying on their work. 
The average ranger district includes more than 
200,000 acres of forest land, or more than 310 
square miles. 


Almost Thousand Workers Sign 


for Course in Grading 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 6.—To date, nearly 
a thousand workers in Pacific Northwest saw- 
mills have registered in the lumber grading 
schools now being conducted in Longview and 
Aberdeen, Wash., and Linnton, Ore. At Long- 
view, 400 sawmill workers are taking instruc- 
tion from experienced lumber graders, while 
375 are enrolled in Aberdeen, and 250 in Linn- 
ton. This is the latest figure received by the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle. 
The schools are jointly conducted by the asso- 
Pacific Lumber Inspection 
Bureau. On March 11 another lumber grading 
school will be opened in Tacoma, Wash. More 
schools will be opened in other lumber centers 
of the Pacific Northwest in the near future. 

The schools are free to all lumber industry 
employees, their purpose being to promote ac- 
curate knowledge among all who handle lum- 
ber of grading demands, and also to assure a 
supply of skilled graders for the future. This 
project is under the direction of H. W. Mur- 
phy, of Everett, Wash., and T. J. Hartman and 
P. D. Ryan, of Seattle. 
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It's Easy 
to sell this 


FIREPLACE 


that cies 


circulates / — 
heat {| 





 — owner of a home, camp or base- 
ment recreation room is a live prospect for 
this improved fireplace that circulates heat 
—WILL NOT SMOKE. | 

Your customers want it. Consistent 
advertising over a period of years has 
made the Heatilator widely known as the 
most efficient fireplace ever devised. 


Thousands in: Use 


The Heatilator is an established success 
... a fast-selling unit with a long record 
of customer satisfaction behind it. Elim- 
inates ordinary fireplace faults. Makes 
= safest, most reliable fireplace you can 
sell. 


New Low Prices 


The Heatilator is simple, fool-proof, easy 
to explain. Now at new low prices, it adds 
but little to the cost of the fireplace—gives 
you an extra profit on every fireplace job. 


Mail the coupon for complete dealer in- 
formation and pricess TO NEW 
DEALERS—we will ship a Heati- 
lator from factory or nearby 
warehouse subject to your 


> 


customer’s approval 







HEATILATOR CO. 
793 E. Brighton Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Send me complete Heatilator information and 
prices. 


FIRM NAMB... 2... cccccccccccccccccccece 


see e reese eseseeeeeeeeseseeeeseees 


Heatilator 
Fireplace 
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Southeast lowans Talk Costs, 
Distribution, Competition 


Orrumwa, Iowa, March 8.—The annual con- 
vention of the Southeastern Iowa Lumbermen’s 
Association, held in the Ottumwa Hotel, March 
4-5, was well attended, and was characterized 
by presentation of an exceptionally strong pro- 
gram of addresses and discussions of timely 
interest. 

The convention proper opened Thursday noon 
with a luncheon and round-table discussion at 
which Clarence Jones presided, and Ormie C. 
Lance, secretary of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, Minneapolis, was discussion 
leader. 

Well known retailers discussed such topics 
as the dealer’s real loss when he cuts a bill 
5 or 10 percent, by R. V. Porter; how to meet 
the dealer’s most serious competition, by Clar- 
ence Jones; the answer to cash-and-carry yards, 
by Russell Weir; control of distribution in the 
dealer’s trade area, by L. E. Wilson; some 
pointers on the lumber business learned in 1936, 
by Henry Wormhoudt ; and, finally how to im- 
plant in boys and girls the desire for real homes 
when they are grown-up—this being one of the 
“famous four” questions propounded by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at the opening of the 
convention season, which have been given place 
on the discussion programs of many of the re- 
tailers’ conventions held this winter. 


The big annual banquet and dance was held 
in the ballroom of the hotel on the evening of 
the opening day, and was much enjoyed by all. 


On Friday another of the “famous four” 
question was discussed, this being “How Can I 
Best Show Women How to Have Better Homes 
—New and Modernized?” handled by Paul 
Mathew. Other interesting discussions ensued, 
together with a talking picture on the making of 
steel, presented by courtesy of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. 

The afternoon was largely devoted to routine 
business, with a couple of good addresses, one 
by W. S. Arant, a shoe man of Des Moines, 
Iowa, on “Selling and How to Do It”; the other 
one, “Lifting the Face of Main Street,” by F. T. 
Brown of the Lehigh Portland Cement Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. Ormie C. Lance also re- 
viewed the activities of the Northwestern asso- 
ciation for the past year. 


An address that perhaps created as much in- 
terest as any other delivered during the con- 
vention was that of Russell Weir, presenting 
“The Lumber Dealer’s Answer to Cash and 
Carry Yards.” 


If we analyze this particular method of 
operation, said Mr. Weir, we will find it is 
merely another and newer form of competi- 
tion to which the retailer must adjust him- 
self. Only a few years ago the dealer could 
sit in his office and business would come to 
him, but today one who conducts his business 
in that way will not continue in it very long. 

We will find upon analysis that cash and 
carry yards, in the first place, select their 
customers. Wouldn’t it be wonderful if you 
could pick your customers, and sell only to 
the ones you desired? That is just what the 
cash and carry dealer is doing when he says: 
“We sell for cash only—come and get it.” 
You all will agree that one of the chief items 
of overhead is the dead account and the ex- 
pense of trying to collect it—especially if 
you figure both the time spent in selling the 
goods and the time lost in getting your money 
for them. Every community has two classes 
of buyers—those who pay sometimes, and 
those who don’t. The cash and carry dealer 
says, “We will sell to the people who pay 
when they buy, and the people who take 
what we have.” Any dealer who is so sales- 
minded that he will let goods go out to 
doubtful customers can not cope with cash 
and carry competition. I firmly believe that 
there is enough business in any community 
to enable any lumber dealer to build up his 
business with paying customers. If he can’t 
do that, he will eventually eliminate himself. 





It is true that certain classes of buyers 
will go to the cash and carry yard without 
giving you an opportunity of figuring with 
them, but is it not also true that the same 
class of buyers have gone to the mail order 
house and your other dealer competition be- 
fore you ever heard of cash and carry lumber 
yards? To sum it all up, my answer to the 
cash and carry lumber yard is quality mer- 
chandise, judiciously advertised, properly 
handled, and distributed from a yard that 
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needs no apology; sold to the class of cus- 
tomers who will pay for what they buy. 


Another worthwhile contribution to the pro- 
gram was made by L. E. Wilson, whose sched- 
uled topic was “How Can I Effectively Control 
the Distribution of Lumber in My Trade Ter- 
ritory?” Mr. Wilson, however, announced at 
the outset that he was going to change that 
subject to read, “Why You and I Do Not 
Control the Distribution of Lumber in Our 
Trade Territories.” 

Arguing for a broader knowledge on the part 
of the dealer of all the elements entering into 
home building, the speaker said that too often 
the dealer is only a warehouse keeper, rather 
than a merchandiser. 


In fact, the public still thinks of our 
$7,000,000,000 industry as a warehousing 
proposition, said he. The day of the mere 
order-taker is past. We must have a knowl- 
edge of the complete unit, and it must be 
made into an enticing package which can be 
placed before the eyes of the public. 

The carpenter is absolutely price conscious, 
he continued. He has no selling ability and 
he knows it. He is too old to learn new 
tricks, even if he wanted to be taught. His 
attitude is that the cheapest bidder gets the 
job. Gentlemen, that’s the man you are send- 
ing out to sell your material. 

Package selling to the consumer by a2 mem- 
ber or members of your own organization is 
my answer to the cry for controlled sales at 
a profit. It is up to you dealers and your 
salesmen to train yourselves and your help- 
ers to the point where the public will think 
of the service your organization can render, 
before you can expect to control your sales. 


The final event of the meeting was the famous 
Moonlight Club party held Friday evening. 
This was held in the ballroom .of the hotel, and 
was attended by a throng of dealers and their 
families, friends and other guests. The mem- 
bership of the Moonlight Club is made up ot 
salesmen, and their fine program of entertain- 
ment and sociability was an outstanding con- 
tribution to the success of the convention. 


Program for Annual Meeting Southern 
Pine Association Is Announced 


New OreAns, La., March 8.—Tentative 
program for 22d annual meeting of the South- 
ern Pine Association, to be held at the Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans, March 29-31, has been an- 
nounced by Secretary-Manager H. C. Berckes. 
Close co-operation between Southern Pine 
manufacturers and retail lumbermen in trade 
promotion activities, plans for aggressive pro- 
motion of better construction, and use of quality 
lumber in home building to safeguard against 
the abuses of “jerry-building” ; economic, legis- 
lative and industrial problems confronting the 
industry ; forest conservation and transportation 
matters, are among the important subjects that 
will be considered. 

Mr. Berckes said there would be few set 
speeches, but the three days’ sessions will be 
devoted chiefly to roundtable, executive and 
open meetings for general discussion, in which 
all present may take part. Arrangements have 
been made for the attendance and active partici- 
pation in the sessions of the secretaries of the 
State and regional lumber dealers’ associations 
east of the Rocky Mountains. Principal speak- 
ers will be John E. Edgerton, Nashville, Tenn., 
president of the Southern States Industrial 
Council; E. L. Kurth, president of the Southern 
Pine Association; and H. C. Berckes. 

On Monday morning, March 29, the secre- 
taries of the retail lumber dealers’ associations 
will hold an executive session to discuss and 
crystalize their ideas for a comprehensive plan 
of co-operation between the dealers and manu- 
facturers in merchandising lumber; promotion 
of sound construction and quality lumber, and 
other problems in which ‘dealers and manufac- 
turers may co-operate to mutual advantage. 
Sessions will be held on Monday by the execu- 
tive, governmental relations, advertising and 


trade extension, conservation and transportation 
committees of the association. The transporta- 
tion committee will hold a breakfast meeting 
early Monday morning; the conservation and 
trade promotion committees will meet at lunch- 
eon; and in the afternoon there will be an open 
meeting of the trade promotion committee in 
which the retail secretaries and subscribers will 
participate. 

The first general meeting of subscribers will 
be held Tuesday morning, when Mr. Edgerton, 
Mr. Kurth, Mr. Sheppard and Mr. Berckes will 
be the principal speakers; in the afternoon there 
will be an executive session of subscribers for 
consideration of economic, industrial and legis- 
lative problems facing the industry. 

Wednesday morning will be devoted to a 
general open session for joint consideration, by 
dealers’ secretaries and producers, of a compre- 
hensive program of co-operation between retail- 
ers and manufacturers in merchandising, promo- 
tion of sound construction, and use of quality 
lumber to protect home builders against “jerry- 
building” in present period of greatly aug- 
mented home building activities throughout the 
country. An open session of the board of direc- 
tors will be held Wednesday afternoon for con- 
sideration of, and action upon, reports of com- 
mittees, association activities in various fields, 
and policies to be followed with respect to in- 
dustry problems. Subscribers will elect direc- 
tors, who will elect the officers. 

On Tuesday afternoon the wives and families 
of those attending the meeting will be enter- 
tained. 

Because of the important matters affecting 
the lumber industry that will be considered, Mr. 
Berckes expects a large attendance of Southern 
Pine producers and distributors, 
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IT TALKS THROUGH ITS 


Here’s the one all-purpose 


TOOL THAT YOU NEED 


You're losing the profit on substantial parts of many 
orders unless you own a DE WALT Woodworker. Lumber 
yards and dealers are demonstrating every day that 
this flexible machine both makes and saves money for 
them in countless ways. Here are only a few of the 
advantages it offers, each one spelling PROFIT for you: 
(1) With one piece of rugged equipment you can do 
the work of numerous special machines with little 
investment and even lower maintenance cost. (2) It 
virtually does a planing mill job and a yard job as 
well, enabling you to make many “specials”, do all 
ripping to size, rework old, slow-moving or broken 
stock into salable pieces. (3) Turns employees’ spare 
time into money. (4) Portability enables you to cut 
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-*but says 
very little 





material right at the pile and avoid re-handling. 
(5) Fills the requirements of a planing mill, for it is 
quickly set-up to do innumerable types of cuts with 
dependable accuracy. 


In a nutshell, the reason you should own and operate 
a DE WALT is that you'll sell more lumber. It broadens 
your field of service and opens new avenues to profits. 
It keeps you one big stride ahead of competition. 
There are many enthusiastic letters in our files to 
prove the enthusiasm of DE WALT owners. It is the one 
all-purpose tool that you need. DE WALT PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION, 502 Fountain Ave., Lancaster, Penna. 


Oo Drop us a brief note or wire. We'll arrange an early 
D « date for a demonstration. Then you can see the 
Py ry . DE WALT at work and learn how it has saved money 
xy and increased profits for hundreds of owners in 
your line of business. Do this today—or if you 

prefer, write for descriptive folder showing many 

types of work to which the DE WALT is adapted. 


TEETH +2 
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Kentucky Dealers Favor Grade Marking 


Consider Flood Rehabilitation Needs, FHA, “Jerry” Building and 
Proposal for Promoting Building of Model Homes by School Boys 


LouIsvILLE, Ky., March 8.—The Kentucky 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association met in the 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, on Feb. 23, for its 
thirty-second annual meeting. Don A. Camp- 
bell, of Lebanon, president, was in the chair. 
The meeting was scheduled for four days, with 
a very comprehensive program; more exten- 
sive this year than previously, due to conditions 
resulting from the recent flood which have 
affected the building industry to a greater ex- 
tent than any other. 

Registration of attending dealers approxi- 
mated two hundred at the opening session with 
an equal number expected to arrive during the 
second day. Exhibits of fifty national manufac- 
turers of building material, lumber and sup- 
plies occupied approximately half of the huge 
ball-room of the hotel. 

A joint session of the association and the 
Louisville Building Congress was held, the meet- 
ing being addressed by Dr. Charles W. Wil- 
liams, professor of economics of the University 
of Louisville, who spoke on “The Economic 
Outlook After the Flood.” Lloyd Spencer, rep- 
resenting the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, Seat- 
tle, Wash., made a humorous talk. 


Estimated Flood Repair Requirements 


Dr. Williams said that indications pointed 
to a building boom in the near future which 
will affect the industry favorably in all locali- 
ties, especially in the flood areas, where millions 
of dollars’ worth of buildings have either been 
destroyed or damaged to such extent as to 
necessitate extensive repairs. Louisville alone 
will require $40,000,000 in new construction and 
repairs, according to Dr. Williams, while Ken- 
tucky as a whole will need immediately expen- 
diture of $200,000,000 for the same purposes. 

Both private and U. S. funds are now avail- 
able to the construction industry and to the 
individual in more ample amount and at lower 
interest rates than ever before, he said, and 
this credit will aid materially in promoting 
new construction and needed repairs. 


Beware of "Skyrocketing’ Prices 


The economist sounded a note of warning to 
the industry to maintain prices at the lowest 
levels possible, as profits beyond a proper per- 
centage would certainly tend to dry up the great 
potential demand. High material and construc- 
tion costs had greatly retarded building at times 
in the past, he warned. Construction costs are 
now ninety percent of 1926, the beginning of 
the last building boom, which later was consid- 
erably restricted by increasing costs of construc- 
tion and materials and desire for excessive 
profits, which also resulted in a great deal of 
low-quality building. 


Officers Present Reports 


The second day’s meeting consisted of officers’ 
reports, an address of welcome by former Mayor 
William B. Harrison, and addresses by Lloyd 
Spencer, Don A. Campbell, president; Walter 
D. Parlour, on “Jerry Building”; Spencer D. 
Baldwin, former president of the National Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, on legislation; and 
Prof. R. C. Miller, of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, on “Farm Structures of the Future.” 


Secretary Has Good Memory 


The report of Secretary Leo Klarer, Jr. had 
to be made from memory due to all records be- 
ing destroyed by the flood. He stated that the 
association now has one hundred members, and 
outlined activities during the past year, such 
as tax service, which had saved more than 
$3,000 in 1936; accountant service; information 


on old age and unemployment insurance laws, 
and systems for keeping the necessary records 
as furnished by the association. 

Attention was called by the secretary to a 
practice of members in selling cement at such 
a low gross markup as to result in final actual 
loss on the transactions. Dealers were strongly 
advised to discontinue this practice. The report 
also stated that services on hard or mason ma- 
terials were being added. 

Walter D. Parlour, of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation, described a “jerry building” as any 
building constructed of cheap material by in- 
ferior or unskilled labor. This type of con- 
struction always results in ultimate loss to some 
owner and reflects on the entire industry, he 
said, at the same time stressing the extreme im- 
portance of using only high-grade materials 
for long life and satisfaction to owner. Lumber 


dealers were strongly advised to constantly 
carry on a campaign of education for better 
grade lumber in all forms of construction. 
While not claiming credit for formation of 
the FHA, Spencer D. Baldwin, of Jersey City, 
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N. J., past president of the National Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, stated that the National 
organization had been instrumental in pushing 
the plan at Washington, without which promo- 
tion the FHA might never have been created. 

The second session ended with a dinner to 
past presidents. 


Grade-Marking Is Favored 


A resolution favoring the grade-marking of 
all lumber was passed unanimously on the 
fourth and final day of the convention. The 
resolution recommended that grade-marking be 
under the supervision of lumber-dealer associa- 
tions. 

A vote of appreciation was extended to the 
fifty national manufacturers of building ma- 
terials for co-operating with the association 
by providing exhibits at the convention. 

Wives of the members were taken on a tour 
of the flood section of Louisville during the 
final meeting. 


Includes Hard Materials Dealers 


Under the NRA an attempt had been made 
to form an outside association for dealers in 
hard materials, such as brick, lime, cement and 
plaster, it was explained by Secretary Klarer. 
Inasmuch as this association had never func- 


tioned, and as most of the members of the 
Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
handle those materials, a resolution was offered 
and adopted that all dealers in building ma- 
terial in the State be included in the present 
organization. 

Dealers were advised to discontinue the prac- 
tice of selling cement outside of their trade 
territory. Most of the manufacturers had agreed 
to cease selling to a dealer except for delivery 
in:shis own territory, the secretary said. 


Association Name Is Shortened 


Due to confusion caused by the present name 
of the organization a resolution recommended 
that the name be changed to the Kentucky Lum- 
bermen’s Association. This resolution was 
unanimously approved, subject to action by the 
board of directors. 


Suggests Model House Contest 


A display of model homes, built by the high 
school pupils of the State, to be made at the 
Better Homes Show, Louisville, April 23-27, 
was suggested by Retiring President Don A. 
Campbell, of the Boner-Campbell Lumber Co., 
Lebanon. According to the plan suggested, each 
dealer is to offer prizes for best models sub- 
mitted in his territory, all the winning models 
to compete for $300 in prizes in the Louisville 
show. 

Every association is dependent upon the efforts 
of the individual, stated Ross C. Kuhlman, 
secretary of the Lumber and Millwork Associa- 
tion of Cincinnati, so cliques formed in an 
organization usually function for the benefit of 
the association, therefore, the organization 
should not be criticized because a clique exists. 


Directors Are Chosen 


The following directors were elected to the 
board of directors (officers will be elected at 
the next meeting of the board) : 

Directors (one year)—R. C. McNay, Boone- 
Kenton Lumber Co., Erlanger, Ky.; C. Steve 
Roemer, Roemer Bros. Planing Mill, Bowling 
Green, Ky.; Joe Adkinson, Adkinson Bros. 
Lumber Co., Carrolton, Ky.; Joe Stagg, Stagg 
Lumber Co., Danville, Ky.; William C. Hearne, 
Patton Lumber Co., Ashland, Ky.; Harold 
Poindexter, J. R. Poindexter & Son, Cyn- 
thiana, Ky.; Rumsey Taylor, Princeton Lum- 
ber Co., Princeton, Ky.; Cliff Treas, Treas 
Lumber Co., Benton, Ky.; W. P. Morton, Home 
Lumber Co., Hazard, Ky. 


Directors (two years)—Don A. Campbell, 
Boner-Campbell Lumber Co., Lebanon, Ky.; 
Stuart Campbell, Campbell & Summerhayes, 
Louisville, Ky.; Lucien Ruby, Ruby Lumber 
Co., Providence, Ky.; Carlos Jagoe, Daviess 


County Planing Mill Co., Owensboro, Ky-.; 
Emmett Hayden, Bass & Co., Hopkinsville, 


Ky.; Hobart Reams, Reams Lumber Co., Mid- 
dlesboro, Ky.; E. L. Sandusky, Savage Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co., Lexington, Ky.; 
John McCormack, McCormack Lumber Co., 





Celebrate First Cargo Out 


SoutH Benp, WasH., March 6.—To cele- 
brate the first cargo shipment from the re- 
cently opened Raymond Lumber Co. mill, here, 
a large delegation from the South Bend Cham- 
ber of Commerce toured the new, modern saw- 
mill Sunday, watched the final sling-loads of 
the 800,000-foot lot of hemlock lumber being 
loaded, and presented floral tributes to Presi- 
dent Raymond Lewis, of the mill company, 
and Capt. E. Hellestoe, of the Arrow Line 
ship Charles Christenson, which took the cargo. 
The new mill is now cutting up to 95,000 feet 
of hemlock lumber daily. 
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Michigan-Indiana Hears Talks on Build- 


ing Costs, Trailer Homes, Sitdowns” 


SoutH BEND, INnp., Feb. 25.—The 37th annual 
banquet and business meeting of the Northern 
Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association was held here in the Oliver 
Hotel today. About 200 dealers from this 
section attended. 

Robert G. Homan, vice president of the asso- 
ciation, was advanced to the presidency, Mr. 
Homan is with the Belleville Lumber & Supply 
Co. Other officers elected are: 

Vice President—C. C. Rosenberg, Rosen- 
berg & Forbes Lumber Co., Benton Harbor, 
Mich. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Elmer Roessler, New- 
man-Monger Lumber Co., Elkhart, Ind. 

Directors—Charles W. Schadt, Judd Lum- 
ber Co., Dowagiac, Mich.; H. C. Kershner, 
Sturgis Lumber & Supply Co., Sturgis, Mich.; 
Court Morris, C. L. Morris Lumber Co., Ply- 
mouth, Ind.; Byron Smith, Smith-Nuppnau 
Lumber Co., Valparaiso, Ind.; Opal M. Voor- 
hees, Lowe Lumber Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 


Following the dinner, Retiring President Voor- 





Cc. W. SCHADT, oO. M. VOORHEES, 
Mishawaka, Ind.; 
Retiring President 


Dowagiac, Mich.; 
Director 


hees spoke as representative of the association, 
and introduced the speakers. A. P. Haake, 
managing director of the National Association 
of Furniture Manufacturers, Chicago, was the 
first, his subject being “A Brief for Prosper- 
ity.” Among other things he said: 


The failure of business men to present an 
organized front against the invasion of labor 
unions into privately-owned plants by sit- 
down strike methods is to be blamed for the 
condition existing today. 

The employers must band together and 
say we will not bargain with a thief to get 
back that which is already ours. He pointed 
to the American revolution as the basis for 
organizing a minority front of employers. He 
said the American revolution was fought by 
minorities, that ‘‘Washington’s army at Val- 
ley Forge was hampered ‘by Congress, but 
that did not halt the march of minorities to 
victory. We must have government by law 
if this democracy is to live. He pleaded for 
business men to stick together and make the 
politicians uphold the law. The failure of 
employers to form a united front was due 
to the desires of those not affected by strikes 
to seek benefit from strikes in the plants of 
competitors, rather than to go to the aid of 
the competitor., He referred to the recent 
strike in General Motors plants and declared 
that other automobile manufacturers reaped 
great benefits because labor had shut down 
their great competitor and left that one 
manufacturer to fight the battle alone. 


Dr. Haake declared that when a man wished 
to build a house he had to bargain with the dif- 
ferent trades and before he was through he 
wished he had not considered building a house 





but had looked for one already built. He sug- 
gested the “house package,” that is, a complete 
house for the buyer, with everything taken care 
of. He said the seller should make it easy to 
buy, but should not put too much emphasis on 
the easy-to-pay feature. 

L. M. Forbes, of Chicago, spoke on “Road 
Signs,” discussing the problem which the auto- 
mobile trailer and ready-built houses present to 
the lumber dealer. He told of the great number 
of persons who now make their permanent 
homes in trailers and the problems that arise 
from this condition, such as school attendance 
for children, and the danger of epidemics break- 
ing out in trailer camps. The questions of taxa- 
tion and arrangements made necessary to ac- 
commodate the travelers also were referred to. 
The speaker said that these travelers were not 
particularly good sales prospects, but suggested 
that the dealer might join forces with a garage 
man and make a few trailers. A company 
might be organized, with the lumberman taking 
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BYRON SMITH, 
Valparaiso, Ind.; 
Director 


an active part, or a trailer sales agency could 
be taken on. 

Rising building costs were given as cause for 
the increase in prefabricated houses. For keep- 
ing costs down he suggested that whatever 
changes in building plans are required should 
be made on paper in the office and not out on 
the job, and that materials should be cut in the 
shop instead of on the job. 

Among those introduced by President Voor- 
hees were: Hunter Gaines of Lansing, secretary 
of the Michigan association; William Haas, vice 
president of the Indiana association; R. W. 
Slagel, secretary, and H. C. Cousins, field di- 
rector, of the Indiana association. 

The programs for the meeting were presented 
by the Belleville Lumber & Supply Co., South 
Bend, and the badges for the members were 
presented with the compliments of the Lumber 
Insurance Agency, Indianapolis. 





Installs Four Texas Tie Mills 


Paris, TEx., March 8.—The Hobbs Western 
Co., of St. Louis, is installing four new saw- 
mills in Lamar County, for the purpose of 
filling orders from railroads for crossties and 
crossing boards. The timber will be cut from 
3,042 acres which the company has acquired. 
When cleared the land will be devoted to agri- 
cultural purposes. The four mills will be- 
gin operations the latter part of this month, it 
was stated. 
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HEIDER ataury LADDERS 
QUALITY 
“An exceptionally high grade line” 
Step Ladders for every purpose. Extension and 
Straight Ladders with Rod under every Rung if 
desired. Extension Planks, Ladder Jacks, ete. 
Write for catalog and prices. 


Manufactured by 
HEIDER MANUFACTURING CO. 


CARROLL, IOWA 








AM-MEX SALES COMPANY 


INCCRPORATED 


Lumber—Plywood—Tropical Hardwoods 


28 Church Street, Buffalo, N. z. 
Specializing in 


PLYWOOD of every description 





Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collectior of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 











BLUEPRINTS 
FOR PROFITS 


A year ends with profit when it 
starts with a plan... 


.“something” . unforeseen 
wrecks the plan 


Unexpected credit losses are a 
constant threat to manufacturers 
and wholesalers. Failure of one 
account can wreck your plans and 
blot out all your profits. 


Insure Your Credit Accounts ! 


AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY COMPANY 


J. F. McFadden, President, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


American Credit Indemnity Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Without obligation we want complete information 
about Credit Insurance. Send your booklet, “A 
Preface to Profits.” 
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Small Homes, Itinerant Trucker, Merchan- 
dising Are Subjects of Nebraskans 


Omaua, Nes., March 8—The 47th annual 
convention of the Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ 
Association, the largest meeting in the long his- 
tory of the organization, came to a close on 
Feb. 26 with election of: President, Wm. B. 
Morison, Crawford; vice-president, Karl Chris- 
tensen, Blair. 

The initial session, held on Wednesday after- 
noon at Hotel Fontenelle, headquarters of the 
convention, was reported in preceding issue. The 
feature of the “B and Better Club” dinner, held 
Wednesday evening, was the presence of W. H. 
Greenslit, of Surprise, a veteran lumberman 81 
years of age, and his six sons, four of whom 
are also lumbermen. 

At the opening of the second session, Thurs- 
day afternoon, W. G. Pauley, lumber dealer of 
Hastings, introduced his musical family. Mrs. 
Pauley acted as accompanist; and four daugh- 
ters entertained with piano, trumpet, violin and 
vocal solos. 

The exhibit committee announced the Sinclair 
Coal Co. as winner of the prize for the best 
display; the prize consisting of free exhibit 
space at next year’s convention. 

Merle Smith, representing the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., in beginning his well-known 
and often reported address, “The Light Has 
Turned Green,” described briefly the two 
months of travel and speaking which had taken 
him to fifteen or more conventions and stated 
that this experience had given him high re- 
spect for the American lumber dealer. Mr. 
Smith has made a great reputation during this 
period as business analyst and orator. Since 
this address has been reported several times, 
no extended account of it will be given here. 
Mr. Smith called attention to the changes 
which have appeared in merchandising, empha- 
sized the fact that the warehousing of lumber 
ceased to be profitable when supply overtook 
demand, stated that retailers can no longer “buy 
a profit” by depending on stocking up when 
wholesale prices are low, but must “sell a profit” 
by the merchandising which knows goods, cus- 
tomers and community needs; urged that deal- 
ers through proper displays and services make 
it easy for customers to buy; and easy to pay 
through proper use of deferred payments, and 
finally suggested that dealers return to their 
yards disguised as customers and decide whether 
they would be encouraged to make purchases 
by what they found there. 

Lloyd Spencer, of the Red Cedar Shingle 
Bureau, another veteran trouper of the conven- 
tion circuit, made the usual happy impression 
with his collection of stories. Mr. Spencer also 
described the bureau’s policy of complete dealer 
distribution, and read the Certipledge of orderly 
movement of goods from manufacturer to re- 
tailer and customer. 

T. E. Damm, chief of the Industrial section, 
FHA, Washington, D. C., then described the 
great program of building demonstration houses 
to prove that adequate houses can be provided 
for the low-income group by means of materials 
and labor locally available. 


The Four-M Formula 


In laying the groundwork for this description, 
Mr. Damm presented the “Four-M Formula”; 
Merchandise, Market, Money and Manpower. 
In this market the merchandise needs to be 
more than just raw material. It needs to be a 
quality product, presented in such a way that 
it can be judged as a package sale, with a 
completed price on the tag; sold over the 
counter at so much down and so much per 
month. The market is large; calling for three- 
quarters of a million houses or more per year. 
But these houses must be in a price class to 
fit the prospective owners’ capacity to pay. 
More than 70 percent of American families 
have incomes of less than $2,500 a year; and 
these people can not afford to inyest in a home 
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more than an amount equal to twice the an- 
nual income. And this must include the lot. 
The demand in this classification is far out- 
running the supply. In this mass market it is 
especially important to be able to offer a com- 
pleted, package price; for these people have 
some fear of getting let in for more than they 
expect and more than they can afford. 

There are large sums of building money avail- 
able. Savings bank deposits have increased 
enormously. Wages and salaries are increas- 
ing and probably will continue to increase for 
several years. Lending agencies are more 
ready to make home loans, and the FHA has 
already insured an enormous total of such loans. 


The Dealer's Real Competition 


Manpower, as Mr. Damm used the term, has 
to do with the creative selling done by retail 
dealers against their real competition, which 
is the large number of outside industries com- 
peting for the customer’s purchasing power. 
To aid in this creative selling the FHA, in 
co-operation with the National association, has 
undertaken the small-homes demonstration 
project. Three houses were built at Bethesda, 
Md., to prove that local materials and labor 
could produce excellent houses at low cost. 

At the close of the address the motion picture 
of this undertaking was shown. The Maryland 
project was so successful that the proposal 
was made to build a thousand houses through- 
out the country, through the efforts of local 
dealers. As of Feb. 23, promises had been re- 
ceived from retailers pledging the construction 
of more than 3,000 of these houses. Equip- 
ment manufacturers have agreed to furnish the 
needed plumbing, heating and the like for these 
specified houses in a package form. 

This project, with its tremendous publicity, 
can and should be the basis of retailers’ 1937 
sales programs. Mr. Damm suggested ways of 
securing local publicity and of collecting exten- 
sive prospect lists. By such means the great 
potential housing market can be made actual. 


Looking at the Trucking Problem 


At the final session Friday morning, Frank 
M. Stoll, secretary-treasurer of the Associated 
Southwest Country Elevators, discussed “The 
Unregulated Trucker.” Most of the address 
had to do with the trucker who is really an 
itinerant merchant, dealing in such commodities 
as coal, hay, grain and the like. This trucker 
is having a serious effect upon rail transporta- 
tion and upon the business of established mer- 
chants. Should this method prove to be eco- 
nomically sound, it will grow and prevail; but 
Mr. Stoll suspects that it does not render ade- 
quate economic service and maintains itself only 
because reasonable regulations and taxes im- 
posed upon railroads and upon established mer- 
chants have not as yet been applied to the 
trucker. An established business must pay 
State and local taxes, must carry insurance, 
and is subjected to such things as workmen’s 
compensation laws. It must pay reasonable and 
prevailing wages. The itinerant pays few taxes, 
save gasoline and truck registration taxes. He 
does his own work and puts in long hours for 
small compensation. He carries few if any 
burdens of community development. It has 
been suggested that this problem could be met 
by reducing rail rates; but the fair thing is 
to place the trucker and railroad upon an 
equality of regulation before lower rates are 
considered. It is fair, also, to ask that the 
itinerant as a merchant be placed upon an 
equality of regulation with the established 
dealer. Legislation is being asked to require 
him to register and pay a fee as a merchant 
and that he post a surety bond for the protection 
of those with whom he trades. There should 
be regulation and inspection of machines to 
protect the traveling public against overload- 
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ing and _ mechanical 
faults. Mr. Stoll 
stated that many 
organizations are in- 
terested in this legis- 





WM. B. MORISON, 
Crawford; 
Elected President 





lation, and he expressed 
satisfaction that lum- 
bermen are sharing in 
this work. 

Robert Van Pelt, the association legal coun- 
sel, answered a number of questions about the 
old-age benefit and unemployment-insurance 
legislation. State legislation is now pending at 
Lincoln, to comply with conditions set by Fed- 
eral law. Two methods are under considera- 
tion. In one all the money paid in is pooled; 
but in the other, an employers’ reserve fund 
is set up. According to the latter, an em- 
ployer with a good employment record 
would be allowed to create his fair share of 
the fund, as determined by law and by his 
own employment record; after which no 
more would be collected from him until un- 
employment in his own business had reduced 
this reserve below the stipulated figure. 


Questions had to do with the definition of 
casual labor, penalties for failing to make 
reports, contract labor, payments made 
under protest, necessity of giving employees 
a written statement explaining the amount 
deducted from their wages, the different po- 
sitions of partnerships and corporations and 
the payment of private pensions. Mr. Van 
Pelt stated that a worker is usually held to 
be an employee and not a casual laborer if 
there is a question of doubt; that casual 
labor is of a kind not regularly included in 
the operation of the business; that the gen- 
eral rule is that a corporation can do nothing 
not authorized by its charter and that it is 
accordingly difficult to prove that a man 
working for a corporation is a casual laborer 
in the meaning of the law. The line dis- 
tinguishing an employee from a contract 
laborer is hard to draw. If the employer 
has the right to hire and fire while the job 
is in progress, the worker is usually held to 
be an employee. If, however, the worker 
uses his own tools, directs his own work, 
sets his own time for doing the work and 
can not be discharged for damaging goods 
but must be sued for such damage, he prob- 
ably would be considered a contractor. 





The Resolutions 


The resolutions committee extended 
thanks to the retiring president and to the 
officers, directors, speakers and exhibitors. 
It endorsed the Certipledge of the Red 
Cedar Shingle Bureau and urged the attach- 
ment of these pledge stickers to all orders. 
It thanked cement and clay-products manu- 
facturers for their efforts to improve condi- 
tions of distribution. Finally, it urged 
proper legislation to regulate itinerant ped- 
dler truckers. 

President Guy L. Harrison in a brief talk 
expressed thanks to the ass&ciation for the 
support he had received while in office and 
stated that while the year had developed 
many official headaches these would be for- 
gotten in the lasting memories of the pleas- 
ant associations and the new acquaintances 
made during the year. President-elect Mor- 
ison made a brief speech, as did Vice Presi- 
dent-elect Christensen, 
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NATIONAL BRASS CO. 


GRAND RADIOS MICHIGAN 


JR. "MODERNE" 





New channel of sales! Sell complete kitchen jobs 
—new and remodeled. Be first in your town to 
specialize in kitchen remodeling—most “talked 
about” and outstanding room in the home. Sev- 
eral prospects in every block, nearly every home 
needs a new kitchen. Make your yard “Head- 
quarters” for kitchen remodeling materials and 
cash-in with extra profits. Feature this modern 
designed sparkling Chrome finished kitchen cab- 
inet hardware—exclusive but not expensive. 
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‘ Jr. "Colonial" 


ny hinel Pree 


CHOICE 9 COLORS 


BLACK - YELLOW - GREEN 
YOU PURCHASE ONLY 
THE HARDWARE ON IT 
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Choose a Panel that best suits your trade. Any 
of these three Handsome Metal Displays is yours 
Free (you purchase only the hardware on it). 
Guaranteed to make fast, profitable sales. It must 
prove its worth, make the small investment de- 
cidedly worthwhile—you must be entirely satisfied, 
or you can return the Panel within 60 days for 
full credit. Write for complete information. Write 
now—offer expires June 1, 1937. 


NATIONAL BRASS COMPANY, MFRS. 
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artistic redwood surroundings. 


The Redwood Export Co. conducts the entire export trade of 
the manufacturer and sales members of the California Redwood 
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New Beauty Achieved 
in Redwood Interiors 


San Francisco, Carir., March 6.—A desire of long standing 
on the part of officials of the Redwood Export Co., here, was re- 
cently fulfilled when that organization moved its offices to larger 
quarters on the eleventh floor of Financial Center Building, 405 
Montgomery Street, where the office staff is now housed in model, 





All in California redwood, the interiors of these three offices in the 
suite of the Redwood Export Co. show examples of its use in wide 
vertical battened panels in foreground, moulded vertical random 
width panels in center, wide horizontal moulded panels in distance 








Association, developing and maintaining markets throughout the 


world for redwood lumber and products. 


The new home of the company comprises a suite of three offices, 


each of which is finished in a distinct type of redwood paneling. 
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The office of Ricardo J. Gutierrez, man- 
ager of the Redwood Export Co., is fin- 
ished in wide horizontal moulded panels 
of natural finish with two coats of clear 
lacquer, waxed ; clearly showing the deli- 
cate shading and beautiful grain of clear 
all heart California redwood horizontal 
paneling. Flooring is of soft-toned red- 
wood blocks. The office, and its lovely, 
built-in features, was designed by L. J. 
Klein, of the California Redwood Assn. 

The middle, or reception, office is fin- 
ished in moulded vertical random width 
panels, with such equipment as steel filing 
cases set back in built-in wall cases. The 
third room of the suite is finished in 
wide vertical battened panels whose soft 
luster gives an effect of restfulness. 





Horizontal paneling in redwood provides 
a beautiful effect in the office of Ricardo 
J. Gutierrez, manager Redwood Export Co. 





Coast Lumber Interests Buy 
Ships to Secure Space 


San Francisco, Cautr., March 6.—A cur- 
rent buying wave in the Pacific Coast steam- 
ship market, by interests operating in the 
coastwise lumber trude, is looked upon by 
some shipping observers as a definite sign that 
the trade, long in the doldrums, is about to 
stage a come-back. Operators, while admitting 
the trade is looking up, point out that their 
recent entry into the steamship market as buy- 
ers was for the purpose of assuring them- 
selves cargo space for lumber in face of present 
and prospective future shortage of such space 
on the Coast. They also say that good, 
economical second-hand ships are becoming 
scarce, and the time to buy is now while ships 
are available. 

Prominent among the current purchasers of 
steamships is the Hammond Shipping Co., af- 
filiate of Hammond Redwood Co. This com- 
pany recently paid $130,000 for two freighters 
of Nelson Steamship Co., now in liquidation. 
The steamers, Jacor and Glymont, will join 
the company’s fleet in coastwise trade. 

The Gorman Lumber Co., of San Francisco, 
reports the purchase of the steam schooner 
Horace X, Baxter, the name of which was 
changed to Port Orford, to enter the lumber 
trade between Port Orford, Ore., and Cali- 


fornia ports. 

Schafer Bros. Steamship Lines, affiliate of 
Schafer Bros. Lumber Co., just completed 
purchase of a Matson Line steamer, which has 
been renamed Margaret Schafer. 

The Weyerhaeuser Steamship Co., affiliate 
of Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., has acquired the 
steamer Pennsylvania for the intercoastal trade 
between Portland, Seattlé and Newark, lumber 
and general cargo. 


Adds Ninth Ship to Line 


Tacoma, Wasu., March 6—The Weyer- 
haeuser Steamship Co. has purchased the 
steamship Pennsylvania from the States Steam- 
ship Co., of Portland, Ore. The acquisition, 
the second in recent months, increases the 
Weyerhaeuser fleet to nine ships. The other 
recent purchase was the steamer Washington. 
The Pennsylvania, a 410-foot vessel of 5,652 
gross tons, is now on the Atlantic coast load- 
ing cergo for Pacific Coast ports. Under 
present plans, the company will increase its 
sailings from Puget Sound to east coast ports. 
The Weyerhaeuser line has made a rapid 
growth in the past three years, adding five 
vessels to its original four. Besides the two 
ships listed above, the fleet now consists of 
the Hanley, Heffron, Hegira, Pomona, Pacific, 
Lancaster and Winona, 





Installs Tacoma Plant for 


Preservative Treatment 


Tacoma, WasH., March 6.—A branch plant 
of the Kirchmann Hardwood Co. of San 
Francisco, is being established in the tideflats 
industrial district here, and will be operating 
by the latter part of April, according to Henry 
Kirchmann, manager of the company. A. B. 
Clark is the company engineer in charge of 
installation. The company has a_ patented 
process for impregnating wood with a preserva- 
tive against teredoes, termites and weather. 

The process that the company uses was de- 
veloped at the University of California, ac- 
cording to Mr. Kirchmann, and is chiefly noted 
for the complete penetration of the chemicals 
employed without the use of heat. He said 
the company has made tests in teredo in- 
fested waters of Oakland, and that piles in- 
stalled ten years had shown no destruction. 
The Tacoma plant, according to Mr. Kirch- 
mann, will also impregnate railroad ties by a 
treatment which is said to prolong the life 
of hemlock ties practically indefinitely. 

At the start, according to Mr. Kirchmann, 
the Tacoma plant will have a capacity of a 
million feet of lumber monthly and will in- 
crease its output as business warrants. The 
equipment is all ready to put in place as soon 
as setting of the necessary foundations is 
completed. 
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Reviews Opportunities in Foreign 


Markets for Fir 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 6.—President L. E. 
Force, of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Ex- 
port Co., of this city, made a comprehensive 
report of its affairs to stockholders at the an- 
nual meeting held here Feb. 25. Notwithstand- 
ing the handicaps under which the export lum- 
ber business of the Pacific Coast suffered last 
year; namely, the effects of the British Em- 
pire’s trade preferences, and the long-drawn 
maritime strike during the latter part of the 
year—the report showed the company to be in 
excellent financial condition and pointed to 
many hopeful signs for the future. 

The report shows that export shipments from 
Oregon and Washington decreased 11.7 percent 
under those for 1935. The company’s sales were 
slightly decreased as well as the unshipped or- 
ders, the latter decrease being due to trans- 
portation having been stopped for the 60-day 
period prior to the close of the year. Sales 
were made at a substantially higher price than 
was obtained in 1935. British Columbia’s share 
in the export business to preferential markets 
within the British Empire countries continued 
to show an increase, at the expense of Wash- 
ington and Oregon manufacturers. 


Expects Benefit from Trade Agreements 


Informal discussions between the United 
States Department of State and Empire na- 
tions are in progress, and it is expected that it 
will be determined that there is a fair basis 
for reciprocal trade agreements in which the 
competitive position will be altered, so as to 
permit United States manufacturers to share 
to a larger extent in markets that now have 
discriminatory duties against them. 

During last year, trade agreements were con- 
cluded with Honduras, Netherlands, Switzer- 
land, Nicaragua, Columbia, Guatemala, Fin- 
land, Costa Rica and France. There were con- 
cessions affecting lumber in all agreements ex- 
cept those with Nicaragua and Guatemala. 


Co-operates with Other Associations 


The Export Service of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association, Washington, D. C., 
has continued its effective work, and in con- 
nection with trade agreements has been largely 
responsible for concessions gained. The Doug- 
las Fir export company is continuing its sup- 
port of this Export Service, and has also taken 
a membership in the National Foreign Trade 
Association of New York. At the November 
annual meeting of the latter named organiza- 
tion, the importance of the restoration of ex- 
port trade in lumber was made a subject for 
particular discussion, and lumber was singled 
out for special mention in the final declaration, 
such action in the case of a single product being 
unprecedented. 

The Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. 
is also giving support to the Timber Develop- 
ment Association (Ltd.), London, which is 
doing constructive work in increasing the use 
of wood in the United Kingdom. 


Active Foreign Promotion Needed 


The company’s trade promotion committee 
holds regular meetings, and is working out a 
definite plan for trade extension activities in 
foreign markets. 

Mr. Force stated that it is needless to cite 
the necessity for active trade promotion work, 
when 57.7 percent of the lumber from the 
Douglas fir region going to preferential for- 
eign markets was supplied by Canada. Equally 
serious is the increase of log exports to 
Oriental markets—a problem calling for action 
by manufacturers. 

Mr. Force pointed to a generally improved 
condition of export markets, although there is 
considerable uncertainty in the European situa- 
tion. In regard to expected demand, Mr. Force 


said: “In summing up what we might reason- 
ably expect from the export demand, based on 
opinions from various sources, principally 
abroad, the total volume of shipments from the 
Pacific Northwest should show an increase over 
last year. What we do will depend upon what 
proportion of your production is allocated to 
export.” 

The official personnel elected for the ensuing 
year is as follows: 

President and general 
Force. 

Vice presidents—J. H. Bloedel and 
Woodard. 

Hon. chairman of the board—E., G. Griggs. 

Chairman of the board—E. W. Demarest. 

Secretary and treasurer—W. A. Whitman. 

Trustees—J. H. Bloedel, Bloedel-Donovan 
Lumber Mills, Seattle, Wash.; E. W. Demar- 
est, Pacific National Lumber Co., Tacoma, 
Wash.; Theo. Dichter, Prouty Lumber & Box 
Co., Warrenton, Ore.; Ernest Dolge, Ernest 
Dolge (Inc.), Tacoma, Wash.; Wm. Donovan, 
Donovan Lumber Co., Aberdeen, Wash.; Lee 
L. Doud, Defiance Lumber Co., Tacoma, 
Wash.; L. E. Force, Seattle, Wash.; Geo. T. 
Gerlinger, Willamette Valley Lumber Co., 
Portland, Ore.; E. O. Kingsley, Kingsley Lum- 
ber Co., Portland, Ore.; C. H. Kreienbaum, 
Simpson Logging Co. (Reed Mill Division), 


manager—L. E. 


M. C. 


Shelton, Wash.; W. B. Nettleton, Nettleton 
Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash.; Clyde Walton, 
Walton Lumber Co., Everett, Wash.; C. H. 


Watzek, Crossett Western Co., Wauna, Ore.; 
Cc. L. Wheeler, Chas. R. McCormick Lumber 
Co., San Francisco, Calif.; M. C. Woodard, 
Westport Lumber Co., Portland Ore. 
Executive committee—E. W. Demarest, 


chairman; M. C. Woodard, Geo. T. Gerlinger, 
Clyde Walton and Lee L. Doud. 





New Secretary for Carolina Retail 
Is Appointed 


Union, S. C., March 9.—E. M. Garner, of 
this city, former private secretary to Congress- 
man McSwain, of South Carolina, has been ap- 
pointed secretary of the Carolina Retail Lumber 
and Building Material Dealers’ Association, 
with headquarters in the First National Bank 
Building at Charlotte, N. C. 

He succeeds Victor Wheeler, who recently 
resigned after 12 years of service, to enter other 
business. 

Mr. Garner has a wide acquaintanceship 
among lumbermen in both North and South 
Carolina. 


Ohio 4-H Club Boys Plant Large 


Acreage 

CoLumBus, Ou1I0, March 8.—According to F. 
W. Dean, extension forester, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Ohio 4-H Club members in the past 
ten years have planted enough trees to furnish 
within fifty years materials to build complete 
sets of farm buildings on 450 farms. The 
first 4-H Forestry Club was organized in 1927, 
with a membership of ten boys. Many of 
the red, white and Scotch pine slips planted by 
those boys are now trees 20 feet tall. In one 
county in Ohio, 500,000 trees have been planted 
by 4-H Forestry Club boys since 1929. Club 
members have to follow definite planting in- 
structions and also have to learn the rudi- 
ments of forest management and control of 
forest fires. Trees are planted to provide tim- 
ber, to provide a crop on idle land, and to 
stop erosion on land which can not be used 
for field crops. These plantings will not only 
furnish lumber when the trees are mature, but 
also will provide posts and farm timbers as the 
trees are thinned during the period of growth. 
Fuel for home use and cover for wild life are 
added dividends from the forest plantings of 
the club members. 
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Special 
LUMBER 
DEALERS 

BOOK 


SELLING 


WALLPAPERS 


from 







the Famous 


PEACOCK LINE 
LENNON 


WALL PAPER CO. 
e Joliet, Ill. e 





for Kitchens, Bathrooms and Nooks — Made in rich colors and 
various sizes. 


KEELITE 


our new plain sheet used for interiors and exteriors, Kitchens, Store 
fronts, Theaters, Display backgrounds. 
Made in many beautiful shades. 


KEEWOOD 


photographic reproductions of natural woeds— Oriental and Dom- 
estic grains—used in offices, dens, libraries, store windows or wher- 
ever natural wood is desired. 

Panel Sizes — 32x 48, larger on application. 


KEEMARBLE 


photographic reproductions of marbles that equal the quarry mat- 
erial itself. Used in corridors, halls, lobbies or wherever marble will 
lend its dignity and permanence. 

Panel Sizes — 32 x 48, larger on application. 


All Yankee Fiber Tile products are made in sheet form all 4 ft. 
wide up to 12 ft. long. 


Territory now available to reliable lumber dealers. Write for cata- 
log today. 


YANKEE FIBER TILE MES ©. 


FACTORY- OFFICES - SHOWROOMS 
AQ SELDEN AVE. DETROIT-MICH. USA 











BETTER LUMBER— 
FASTER TURNOVER-- 
BIGGER PROFITS— 


In a nutshell, that’s the ex- 
perience of other Dealers with 
our “Cream of Dimension from 
the Cream of ithe Log.” 


We subordinate’ everything 
else to the production of Top 
Quality Dimension and Timbers. 
Other items are incidental. 


Repeat orders prove that a 
lot of folks do appreciate the 
superior quality of our Dimen- 
sion. How about some of it for 
your good customers? 





JABENTILY LUMBER CO. 


ZIMMERMAN. LA 


FOR QUICK SALE 


220 million feet for $1.00 per M, 90% Yel- 
low Fir, within 5 miles of railroad and tide- 
water, price includes Millsite and Townsite. 
Some terms. 


BRACHER TIMBER CO. 
109 Sherlock Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 
ATwater 8748 
HOTEL BENSON 


PORTLAND'S 


Most Distinctive 
ote! 
Conveniently lo- 
cated to Banking, 
Business and 
Amusement Cen- 
ters of City. 


All rooms with 
bath, $2.50 and up. 


R. K. KELLER 
and W. E. BOYD, 
Managing 
Directors 


ROSS FINNEGAN, 
Manager 

















“The Heart Content’’ 


Have you delayed giving your wife this new book 
by ‘‘the lumberman poet’’? Let us send it to you 
—take it home to her—how it will cheer her up! 
$1.50 postpaid. 

Address the Publisher 


American Lumberman 





431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


March 19—Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 


March 23—Appalachian Hardwood Manufacturers 
(Inc.), Netherland-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Annual. 


March 24—National Lumber Exporters’ Association, 
Netherland-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. An- 
nual. 

March 25—Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, 
Wash. Annual. 

March 26-27—Florida Lumber & Millwork Asso- 
ciation, San Juan Hotel, Orlando, Fla. Annual. 

March 29-31—Southern Pine Association, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual. 

April 6—National Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Hamilton Hotel, Washington, D. C. Annual. 
soe 13-15—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 

Plaza Hotel, San Antonio. Annual. 

April 15—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Marquette Hotel, Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo. Annual. 

April 26-29—Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington, D. C. Annual, 


May 19-20—National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J. Annual. 


May 24-27—Lumber Trade Golf Association, Her- 
shey, Pa. Annual tournament. 


Seattle, 





Arkansas ee donna Convention 
Date Is Changed 


A telegram from L. M. Hawkins, secretary 
Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, in- 
forms the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that the 
time for holding the annual meeting of that 
organization, which was scheduled to take place 
at the Marion Hotel, in Little Rock on April 
7-8, has been changed to an undetermined date. 
As soon as the time for holding this meeting 
has been definitely decided, notice to that effect 
will be given in these columns. 





Postponed Meeting of Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association 
to Occur March 19 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 13.—The 24th an- 
nual meeting of the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association, which was to have been held last 
month, will be held at the Hotel Peabody, here, 
on March 19. Hardwood and other lumbermen, 
whether members of the association or not, have 
been invited to attend. The session will con- 
tinue all day with extensive discussions of all 
the traffic problems that are now besetting the 
lumber industry, says Cecil A. New, secretary- 
manager. Among these topics are: The effect 
on rough material rates and rules of litigation 
now pending before the ICC; reductions in rates 
on lumber, cooperage stock and related articles 
from the South and Southwest, to equalize re- 
ductions from the Pacific Coast to points in the 
North and East; pending general rail rate in- 
creases on lumber; modification of the long and 
short haul clause of the ICC act; and many 
other important topics. 





Conference to Study Uses of 
Wood Waste 


SPOKANE, WasH., March 8.—The Pacific 
Northwest Farm Chemurgic Conference, which 
meets March 22 and 23 at the Davenport Hotel 
in Spokane, will give a prominent place to the 
discussion of the utilization of waste forest 
products and wood by-products. Forest prod- 
ucts subjects and the speakers who will handle 
them are: 

“Wood as a Raw Material for Chemical 
Commodities, Including Chemical Pulp, Plas- 
tics, Wall Board, Explosives,” by L. F. Liv- 
ingston, manager of the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service, E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & 
Co.; “By-products of the Pulp Industry, Sul- 
phite Liquor, Hemlock Bark, Douglas Fir 
Bark Etc.,” by R. W. Hatch, director of re- 
search, Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., Longview; “Cellulose From Western 


Hemlock and Its Expanding Uses for Rayon, 
Cellophane and Other Purposes,” by Dr. Rob- 
ert Brown, technical director, Rainier Pulp & 
Paper Co., Shelton; “Chemical Utilization of 
Waste Wood,’ Edwin O. Jahn, professor, 
school of forestry, University of Idaho; “New 
Developments in Plywood,’ Dr. James _ V. 
Nevin, chemical engineer, Harbor Plywood 
Corp., Aberdeen; “Wood Chemistry Re- 
search,” Dr. H. K. Benson, University of 
Washington, Seattle. 


Commission Salesmen's Officers to 
Be Guests of Southern Pine 


CLEVELAND, OunI0, March 8.—The National 
Association of Commission Lumber Salesmen 
will be represented at the annual convention of 
the Southern Pine Association in New Orleans, 
March 29-31. President H. R. Hansen, of the 
Commission organization, will be the guest 
of the Southern Pine Association; Past Presi- 
dent. W. E. Morgan will be in the South visit- 
ing mills at that time and will attend the con- 
vention; as will also Secretary- Manager M, P. 
Klumph, who will be on a tour visiting many 
of the local groups of the association. Follow- 
ing the Southern Pine meeting, Mr. Klumph 
plans to make a trip through Texas, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Nebraska and Iowa, to meet with vari- 
ous groups of the National Association of Com- 
mission Lumber Salesmen. 

So 


Club Members Swap Facts at Dinner 


BALtimMorE, Mp., March 8.—The Baltimore 
and Washington Lumber Sales Club, at its 
monthly meeting, held March 1 exchanged in- 
formation as to the state of the market, chances 
of getting stocks now badly needed, and other 
details. Thomas S. Hauck, of Baltimore, presi- 
dent, occupied the chair. An excellent menu 
aided fraternization. Each of the diners made 
some contribution to the exchange of informa- 
tion. From Arthur V. Charshee, the secretary, 
who represents some of the West Coast mills, 
it was learned that the movement of fir and 
other woods has not yet attained proportions at 
all adequate to needs of distributors. Quite a 
number of the lumber carriers have had to be 
withdrawn for a time because of their need of 
repairs. All members expressed themselves as 
encouraged over the outlook. 





Form New Ontario Groups 


Toronto, Ont., March 8.—The Niagara 
Peninsula Branch of the Ontario Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association is the name of a new 
organization of retail lumber dealers formed at 
a meeting held in St. Catharines, Ont., on 
March 5, and attended by dealers from prac- 
tically all parts of the Peninsula, to the num- 
ber of 22. The business session was preceded 
by dinner at the Hotel Leonard. John Davis, 
of the Davis Lumber Co., St. Catharines, out- 
lined the purpose of the meeting, and asked 
Horace Boultbee, of Toronto, secretary-manager 
of the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation to act as chairman. At the conclusion 
of the dinner, the chairman called upon C. C 
Lawson, of Hamilton, president of O. R. L. 
D. A., to give expression to the feelings of the 
dealers present in connection with the recent 
death of Andrew M. Wise, retail lumber dealer 
of St. Catharines. 

The business session was devoted to discus- 
sion of the proposal to organize. C. C. Law- 
son and Horace Boultbee spoke of the suc- 
cessful and valuable work of the Ontario asso- 
ciation, followed by several of the dealers, all 
expressing approval of the proposal to organize. 
A motion was then presented by W. H. Harri- 
son, Niagara-on-the-Lake, seconded by A. J. 
Reid, Niagara Falls, that the dealers in the 
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Niagara Peninsula organize a local branch of 
the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers Association, 
and after further discussion the motion was 
carried unanimously. 

Election of officers and directors then fol- 
lowed, resulting as follows: 

Honorary Chairman—James Harriman, Ni- 
agara Falls; 

Chairman—John Davis, St. Catharines; 

Vice-Chairman—F, L. Lambert, Welland; 

Secretary-treasurer—Wm. W. Shirton, 
Dunville; 

Directors—Arthur Sherk, Port Colborne; C. 
W. Shafter, Beamsville; W. H. Lishman, Ca- 
yuga; W. F. Simmons, Fort Erie; and A. J. 
Reid, Niagara Falls. 

By the time the election had been completed, 
midnight had arrived, and an adjournment was 
made till Friday, March 12, when a second 
meeting will be held at the Rita Hotel, Welland, 
for the purpose of discussing future programs 
for the new organization, and deciding upon 
how frequently meetings are to be held. 





Northwest Missourians Will Present 
a Strong Program 


Hayti, Mo., March 8. — Secretary W. T. 
Nethery, of the Southeast Missouri Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, has announced 
that the annual meeting of the organization will 
be held at Cape Girardeau, (in the Marquette 
Hotel), April 15, beginning at 9 a.m. In addi- 
tion to a number of other outstanding speakers 
who will discuss trade topics, Douglas Malloch, 
the Lumberman Poet, has been secured for one 
of his famous humorous and inspirational ad- 
dresses. A profitable and enjoyable time is 
promised to all who attend this meeting. 


Wholesaler Must Be 100 Percent 
Under This Definition 


New York, March 8.—At the annual meeting 
of the National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, to be held in Atlantic City, May 
19 and 20, the members will be asked to vote 
on an amendment of Section 5, Article III of 
the by-laws, which describes the functions of a 
wholesaler. Under this amendment the section 
will read as follows: 


A wholesaler is a person 100 percent of 
whose business is the active and continuous 
buying of lumber and timber products and 
reselling and distributing said products to 
wholesale trade, who maintains a sales or- 
ganization for this purpose, assumes credit 
risks and such other obligations as are in- 
cident to the transportation and distribution 
of said products, and whose sales in dollars 
to wholesale trade are at least 60 percent to 
others than his owners, stockholders, part- 
ners, affiliated firms, subsidiaries, or to others 
with whom he has a direct or indirect finan- 
cial interest. 





The only change from the original section 
is the requirement that a wholesaler must do 
100 percent wholesale business as against the 
present requirement of 80 percent. 

This proposed change does not affect the man- 
ufacturers or manufacturing-wholesaler mem- 
bers, but is intended to cover the so called 
wholesaler-retailer. 





Salesmen of Chicago Company 
Hold Annual Meeting 


The annual four-day meeting for the salesmen 
of the Edward Hines Lumber Co. with head- 
quarters in Chicago was held at the main office 
of the company, Feb. 24-27. The yearly get- 
together brought forty salesmen into Chicago 
from all parts of the United States. 

R. J. Hines and Peter McHugh, president and 
general sales manager respectively of the com- 
pany, were in charge of the meeting, and led 
various sessions in discussion of industry prob- 
lems. It was announced that the same policies 
in effect now in the Hines organization would 
be continued during the ensuing year. 

The salesmen present were optimistic over 
business prospects for 1937, and the average in- 
crease in sales volume for the year was pre- 
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dicted as from 25 to 40 percent. Some of-the 
salesmen prophesied that the sales in their 
territories might climb 60 percent or more. 

At the banquet on the last night of the meet- 
ing, H. E. Page of the Chicago office of the 
company, and E. A. Frederickson, representative 
in Madison, Wis., were presented gold watches 
in token of forty years of service with the or- 
ganization. Their work during the past four 
decades was lauded by officials of the company. 
A floor show concluded the evening’s program. 

_—_—_—_——— 


Named as Vice President 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 6.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association recently an- 
nounced the election, by the board of trus- 
tees, of H. W. Stuchell as association vice 
president for Washington for 1937. Mr. 
Stuchell, owner and manager of the Eclipse 
Mill Co., Everett, Wash., has been an active 
lumberman since 1898, when he began oper- 
ating a mill at Centralia. He has operated 
the Eclipse Mill Co. at Everett since 1903, 
and is one of the best known lumbermen in 
the Pacific Northwest industry. Mr. 
Stuchell has the further distinction of being 
a charter member of the oldest lumber asso- 
ciation in this section, organized in 1890 at 
Centralia by a group of mills in south- 
western Washington. 





Tri-County Ontarians Meet 


Toronto, Ont., March 8.—The retail lumber 
dealers of Muskoka, Parry Sound, and North 
Simcoe counties, Ontario, held a well-attended 
meeting at Orillia, Ont., on March 5, at the 
Orillia House. The purpose of the meeting 
was to discuss a proposed organization of re- 
tail lumber dealers in these counties. E. W. 
Switzer of the Switzer Planing Mills, Orillia, 
who called the meeting at the suggestion of 
several other dealers, presided. After an in- 
teresting discussion of business conditions and 
the value of organization, a motion to organize 
was unanimously carried, and officers were 
elected as follows: 

Chairman—E. W. Switzer, Switzer Planing 
Mills, Orillia; 

Vice-Chairman—George Jeffries, Northern 
Planing Mills, Bracebridge; 

Secretary—A. R. Shier, J. D. Shier Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.), Bracebridge; 

The next meeting of the new association will 
be held at Orillia, on March 25, at 2:30 p. m., 
in the Orillia House, when business that was 
uncompleted at the first meeting, will be taker 
up, and a decision will be arrived at in regard 
to when and where future meetings will be held. 





Paul Bunyan Writer Joins Staff 
of Coast Association 


SEATTLE, WaSH., March 8.—James Stevens, 
author of Paul Bunyan stories, several books, 
and over 200 magazine articles and fiction 
stories, has become a member of the staff of 
the information department of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. His work will be 
mainly that of aiding in the campaign of lum- 
ber manufacturers and retail dealers who are 
co-operating with the FHA in encouraging the 
construction of small residences throughout the 
United States. 

Mr. Stevens’ background is like fiction itself. 
From 14 to 21 years of age, he roved the West 
as a hobo laborer, working much of the time 
in the woods. Between 1917-1924, except: for 
sixteen months in the World War overseas, he 
worked in a dozen or more sawmills and log- 
ging camps in Washington and Oregon. His 
first article, one on western labor, appeared in 
the American Mercury in April 1924, and the 
Saturday Evening Post accepted another. Mr. 
Stevens left the woods for a literary desk, and 
has had considerable success. From 1930-1937, 
Mr. and Mrs. Stevens lived in Michigan and 
Indiana, where he has delved into ancient lum- 
ber history, and modern mass production at 
Detroit and Gary. The couple recently moved 
to Seattle from Walkerton, Ind, 











SHIPLAP 


A Profitable Item 


Hundreds of Lumber Dealers 
are earning worth-while profits 
on Southern Yellow Pine Roof- 
ers—standard size boards made 
especially for use as roof 
boards, sheathing, sub-flooring, 
cement form work, etc. 


Lots of Roofers are being used 
in the country for homes, barns, 
poultry and hog houses, gran- 
aries, dairy houses and imple- 
ment sheds. 


Roofers may be ordered dipped 
to prevent stain—air or kiln 
dried. Many of these mills can 
also supply other popular lum- 
ber items. Roofers are sup- 
plied S4S, S2S&CM or Shiplap 


in ¥%,” or 25/32” on special 
order. 


Roofers supplied by these lead- 
ing producers are dependable 
in every way—and you can 
order them through your whole- 
saler: 


Bell Lumber Company 


Manufacturers High Grade Roofers 
Richland, Ga. 


The King Lumber Co. 


Roofers and Kiln Dried Finish 


Leon Clancy Company 
Careful manufacture and prompt shipments 


Pavo, Ga. 


Johns -Carroll Lumber Co. 
Cen supply Lignasan dipped stock 


Jeffreys-McElrath Mfg. Co. 


Mfrs. Roofers, Lumber and Box Shooks 
Macon, Ga. 


Mills Lumber Co. of Ga.; Inc. 


Mfrs. Pine Lumber -- Roofers a Specialty 
Acworth, Ga. 
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Wasuinocton, D. C., March 8.—In answer to 
specific questions regarding fundamental eco- 
nomic conditions of lumber production and dis- 
tribution, Wilson Compton, secretary-manager 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
has addressed a letter to the executive commit- 
tee, forest conservation committee and federated 
associations, in which he discusses some of the 
outstanding factors that will influence the fu- 
ture of the industry. As to the extent of de- 
pletion, and the industry’s capacity to increase 
production, Mr. Compton says: “There is no 
such thing available as authentic information, 
and opinions differ as they always have. Il 
was told last year by one of the largest opera- 
tors that he didn’t think the industry could pro- 
duce more lumber than two billion feet a 
month, and that if the demand this year in- 
creased by four and one-half billion, which I 
said was then indicated, it could not be sup- 
plied. On the other hand, another said that 
this additional supply could be readily produced 
by the fir district alone.” Stating that there 
are also some new factors, the effects of which 
are problematical but in the aggregate substan- 
tial, Mr. Compton outlined and discussed these 
as follows: 


New and Problematical Factors 


1—In the South, North and East there is an 
easier market for logs than there used to be. 
Hence, the owners of small tracts are not so 
much dependent upon sawing the timber them- 
selves. A lot of the larger mills are supple- 
menting their own log supply by buying logs. 

2—An increasing number of mills are delib- 
erately buying rough lumber from little mills, 
maintaining a dependable market for rough 
lumber and reducing their own sawing propor- 
tionately, but are able to increase it if needed. 


3—There are more sustained-yield operations, 
and many more in the making. This method 
of operating usually reduces production in re- 
lation to timber supply. 


4—There have been occasional reductions or 
moderations in timber taxation. The general 
attitude, also, toward forest taxation seems to 
have changed, not so much because of actually 
improved forest tax legislation or administra- 
tion, I think, as on account of a sort of general 
fatalism toward taxes generally; also, more 
moderate administration of taxes, and what 
amounts almost to a temporary tax moratorium 
in some States, have undoubtedly changed the 
pressures for liquidation in some localities. 


5—The Government has taken some weak 
holdings and some that are not so weak. Al- 
together it has spent 50 million dollars for for- 
est land purchases, the bulk of this in the last 
three years. Aside from theories, many other 
owners are waiting in the hope of selling to the 
Government and, hence, are not committing 
themselves to plant investments even though in 
some instances they may be financially able to 
make them. 


6—Uncertainty is felt about new laws, especi- 
ally industry regulation laws, which appear im- 
minent. Undoubtedly there is hesitancy to be- 
come committed to long-time investment under 
this condition of uncertainty. Minimum wages 
and maximum hours regulation, if enforced, 
would substantially affect the Southeast, mod- 
erately affect the South, Northeast and Lake 
States, possibly the Southwest. Within another 
12 months, it is safe to say. there will be an- 
other effort to establish both these regulations 
in all industries doing interstate commerce. 

7—There is uncertainty in regard to labor 
conditions. Much of the potential but inactive 
Capacity is in the West. Labor uncertainty is 
more of a factor there right now, but the 
North has had a taste of it, and one State now 
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has practically a closed shop in logging opera- 
tions. Indications are that the South will 
shortly have its turn. Operators know that, 
and undoubtedly their conclusions as to resum- 
ing and increasing, or as to reducing or discon- 
tinuing production, are influenced accordingly. 

Other factors affecting the available produc- 
tion capacity one way or another might be men- 
tioned. My own opinion, or perhaps I should 
say guess, is about as follows: 

That in both hardwoods and softwoods there 
is ample available capacity both in timber and 
in plants to meet any likely foreseeable demand; 

That enough of that capacity is available 
right now, or would be momentarily available 
—barring of course strikes, weather and floods 
—to meet the immediately foreseeable demand; 

That enough additional capacity can be me- 
chanically and financially polished up and made 
available in a comparatively short period if the 
market factors and prospects are satisfactory; 

That in some species and some types of prod- 
ucts there will continue to be a comparative 
shortage resulting in switches from one species 
to another, or from one product to another; 

That in general in the next five years the 
diversified nature of the national lumber con- 
sumption (i. e., as between heavy construc- 
tion, home and farm building, railroad, indus- 
trial, box and crating, etc.) will come closer to 
enabling the industry to maintain reasonably 
balanced stocks, as between items and grades, 
than it has been able to do, or at least than 
it has done, during the past five years. 


Can Maintain Permanent Annual Output 
of 25 Billion Feet 


In 1932, when national production was about 
1 billion feet a month and when there were 
more dubious factors even than there are now, 
I gave the Timber Conservation Board an es- 
timate, or a guess, that the national lumber 
consumption would get back to around 25 bil- 
lion feet and would fluctuate around that figure 
for a considerable period; that I did not expect 
to see lumber consumption again return to the 
37 to 38 billion feet of the years before the de- 
pression; but that the national timber supply 
could permanently provide an annual consump- 
tion of 25 billion feet of lumber if the demand 
were sufficient to justify it, and this in addition 
to supplying other forest products, especially 
for pulping. 

I am not so sure that I would change that 
guess a great deal now, though I do think that, 
if the industry is smart in its thinking and act- 
ing,- it can this year, and for some years to 
come, have a market for more than 25 billion 
feet of lumber and can supply it. You may say 
that this is a pretty big “if” and I grant that 
it is. The recent scare-head salesmanship of 
a number of groups in the industry attempting 
to force prices to what you might call a scarc- 
ity, or what some of them called a “famine,” 
basis, was not smart. I don’t think that it has 
done a great deal of harm, and the resumption 
of water shipments from the West and the 
gradual improvement in weather in the South 
will probably take care of it naturally. But 
if there are more strikes, the industry may 
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have the same problem again and no one can 
tell how acute it will be. 

As I see it, whether the lumber industry has 
or does not have a good period ahead for three 
or four or five years is going to depend, first, 
on what happens to the small-home building 
market, and, second, what share lumber has 
in it. Lumber has a chance for a large share. 
But what I have called scare-head salesmanship 
based’ on “lumber famine” propaganda and 
scarcity prices will, in my opinion, reduce the 
volume of the market and reduce the lumber 
industry’s share in it. I still believe that the 
industry would be far better off with, say, four 
or five years of large volume of consumption 
at good prices, than with alternating shorter 
periods of higher or lower prices and certainly 
less total volume. It has been so long since 
lumbermen have had a “seller’s market” that 
most of us don’t know quite what to do with 
it, and evidently some memories are short. 


Forest Survey Explodes Famine Myth 


As to the fundamental base of permanent tim- 
ber supply, the Forest Survey under way for 
several years by the Forest Service is develop- 
ing some exceedingly interesting information. 
For example, its reports on representative por- 
tions of the Mississippi Delta hardwood area 
indicate that even the hardwood industry in that 
important section is now in the aggregate on 
about a 90 percent self-perpetuating basis so 
far as timber supply is concerned. It will be 
some time before that type of information for 
the entire country: is completed. But, so far 
as available, I think it is the most useful in- 
formation of its kind we have ever had. At 
least, it comes closer to substituting the adding 
machine for guess work than has heretofore 
been done. It certainly explodes the timber 
famine myth. 


Industry Trend Is Away From Speculative 


That is a further reason why I put consider- 
able emphasis on the wisdom of the industry 
getting away from the habits of scare-head 
salesmanship which alternate between extremes 
of famine talk on one hand, and bargain-counter 
holidays on the other. There are a few com- 
panies in the industry whose individual inter- 
est may not lie in this direction. But they are 
very few. The majority want to stay in the 
lumber business, and more and more are in- 
terested as manufacturers and less and less as 
speculators. As these facts about present and 
potential timber supply become better under- 
stood, both within the industry and publicly, I 
think there will be a further continuing trend 
in our industry away from the speculative 
interest. 

For its bearing upon the potential market for 
lumber-built small homes, you will be interested 
in the results of our Small Homes Demonstra- 
tion Campaign, to feature the possibilities of 
houses in the less than $5,000 class. We first 
thought of trying to get two or three hundred 
of these demonstration homes built by dealers 
and local builders in various markets through- 
out the country. Then we thought we’d take 
the bit in our teeth and set out to “Make it a 
Thousand.” Last night, instead of a thousand 
we already have nearly three thousand and 
1,360 individual dealers signed up with the 
declaration of intent to build one or all of our 
so called “B”, “D” and “E” designs. 

This has turned out to be a “snowball” and 
it threatens to bury us. But we're glad to be 
buried by that sort of a movement. It shows 
at least the scope of the chance ahead for our 
industry. 
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Attractive Signs by Highways 
Urge Fire Prevention 


L’Anse, Micu., March 8.—The Ford Motor 
Co. is playing a large part in this district to 
make the public realize the social values in 
forests its responsibilities in regard to prevent- 
ing fire. The company is maintaining several 








This painted sign near 
L'Anse, Mich., vividly 
impresses upon the mind 
of everyone seeing it the 
horrors of forest fires and’ ' 
makes him more careful 
afterwards 


Po 
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as noticeable at night as in the daytime. An- 
other large painted sign maintained by the 
company along U. S. Highway 41 about eighteen 
miles south of here has the following line be- 
neath a beautiful woods scene: “Forests are a 
Benefit to All.” 

The Ford Motor Co. owns thousands of acres 
of timber land in the western half of the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan. Its timber is being se- 
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effective fire signs on its holdings near L’Anse, 
according to reports to O. T. Swan, secretary 
of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Associa- 
tion. 

The sign shown in an accompanying picture 
is near here. It is a large painting depicting a 
woman and child fleeing from a forest fire which 
is blazing forward in a coniferous growth in 
the background. Electric lights make the sign 


lectively logged and its cut-over lands held for 
future production. To date the company has 
selectively logged about 10,000 acres. 





RatLroaps oF the United States have 421,- 
000 miles of tracks including mainline, yards 
and sidings. Of this amount 95 percent are 
operated by Class I railroads. 
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Knocks Out Extra Charges for 
"Spotting" Cars 


New Or.eAns, La., March 8.—‘Spotting” 
contracts made by railroad companies and 
lumber concerns in Louisiana and Texas are 
declared legal and enforceable by a three judge 
Federal court. The Great Southern Lumber 
Co. and the Bogalusa Paper Co., Bogalusa, La. 
and the Celotex Co., Marrero, La., were among 
the plaintiffs, who sued to set aside an order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission can- 
celling “spotting” charges to nine major indus- 
tries served by railroads for handling the 
switching of freight cars in their plants, and then 
placing them back on the main lines of the rail- 
roads. The opinion ruled that the railroads 
were required under the law to furnish such 
“spotting” services to the plaintiffs, and that 
they had entered into contracts with the indus- 
tries to perform such services for them for 
which they were given allowances. The servy- 
ices were held to be a part of the transportation 
the railroads are required to perform. 

“While the commission,” the opinion stated, 
“without doubt has the power to determine 
whether such allowances are reasonable or 
unreasonable in amounts, whether they do 
or do not give the plaintiffs an unlawful 
preference, or whether they unlawfully dis- 
criminate against others similarly situated, 
we think that under the evidence here the 


commission was without power to wholly 
prohibit such cancellations.” 

“To support a cease and desist order be- 
cause the rate or practice is unreasonable, 
preferential, disciminatory, etc., there must 
be the jurisdictional findings of fact by the 
commission. No sufficient findings appear 
either in the orders themselves, or in the 
reports which are made a part of the record.” 
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Weather-proof Original 
bird-proof ‘‘watershed” 
“Glide” Hang- track with tel- 
er and Track. escopic joint. 





BARN DOOR HARDWARE GARAGE HARDWARE 
—Door Hangers —‘Over-the-Top” Equipment 
—Tracks —Around-the-Corner Sets 


—Gable Door Sets, 
Hinges, Hasps, etc. 


—Sliding Folding Sets 
—Swinging Sets 


FRANTZ MANUFACTURING CO., 


More and more builders specify 
Frantz hardware simply because 
it has some element of greater 
adaptability, greater strength 
or added beauty—at no added 
cost. And this added ‘‘some- 
thing’ runs through the whole 
complete Frantz line. Why not 
send for latest information and § 

samples—NOW. 


rRANIZ 


Guaranteed BUILDERS HARDWARE 


doors, 









Complete Hardware in Sets 
—for cupboard doors, cabi- 
nets, cellar windows, screen 


STERLING, 





No. 708 Extra 
Heavy Tee Hinge 


No. 938 High 
77 Grade Wrought 
=] Steel Hinge. 





Miscellaneous items — 
Hasps, hooks, staples, 
springs, hinges, braces, 
door stops, etc. 


ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


screen sash, etc. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


As a Major Influence on 
Forest Conservation and 
as Delimiting Markets -- 


New Haven, Conn., March 8.—A. G. T. 
Moore, of New Orleans, manager of the traffic 
and conservation departments of the Southern 
Pine Association, who was selected as the rep- 
resentative of the nation’s entire lumber indus- 
try on Feb. 26, delivered an address at Yale 
University on the program of the 20th Eng- 
ineers’ Memorial Foundation, presented under 
auspices of the Yale School of Forestry. His 
subject was “Transportation as a Factor in For- 
est Conservation and Lumber Distribution.” 

Each year some outstanding member of the 
lumber industry is invited by Yale to deliver 
an address on this program on matters con- 
nected with the forest products industries, and 
Mr. Moore, who is well known in lumber, for- 
estry and transportation circles of the country, 
was chosen for.this honor on the 1937 program. 


CONSERVATION AND TRANSPORTATION ARE 
INTERDEPENDENT 


Mr. Moore described the various stages of 
progress in the development of transportation 
from its crude beginnings in the earliest days 
of mankind up to the remarkably efficient sys- 
tems and facilities of today. “Transportation is 
indeed a valuable servant to the needs of our 
civilization,” he said. “Without improved trans- 
portation there would be restricted interchange 
of products, and less incentive to produce. We 
hear much, for example, of forest perpetuation 
through selective cutting, replanting, restocking 
and other means of forest conservation; but 
of what avail is it to grow, protect and conserve 
trees for practical modern uses and benefits to 
mankind (other than esthetic) if inadequate, in- 
efficient, unsafe, or too costly transportation 
services close the markets to timber products 
and to their by-products? Too often in our 
technical consideration of the forest conserva- 
tion problem, we fail to take into full account 
this simple, though basic, commercial fact. On 
the other hand, transportation is valueless to 
the lumber industry unless forests are perpet- 
uated for the manufacture of products to ship. 
Hence, I submit the premise that forest con- 
servation and transportation are inseparably in- 
terdependent, the progress of one contributing 
to the advancement of the other. 

“Forest products always have and probably 
always will constitute a large proportion of the 
rail carriers’ aggregate tonnage. There also 
are affinities of interests between rail carriers 
and lumbermen of long standing. Many of our 
existing major rail transportation systems, es- 
pecially in the South, are the* outgrowth, in 
large measure, of the consolidation of logging 
roads built originally to ‘exploit’, if you please, 
virgin timber. But I reiterate, of what use was 
this virgin timber to mankind, except in an es- 
thetic sense (and there were only a few to see 
it) unless it be felled, manufactured and trans- 
ported to the place where man needed it?” 


RATE MAKING IS ON 
SCIENTIFIC BASIS 


Mr. Moore referred to the original creation 
of the State railroad commissions and the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, and described 
the policies and principles of rate-making which 
were developed and established through a long 
period of years. “With the subjugation of rail 
transportation monopoly to regulation, that was 
originally conceived in the main for shipper pro- 
tection,” he continued, “it was inevitable that 
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standardization should set in. 
Standardization of rates, rules, 
practices, equipment and ac- 
counting etc. In this atmos- 
phere, the rail carriers changed 
their lax individual methods of 
rate making and rebates, to the co-operative 
method of building up their rate structures. The 
system became what might be termed an inexact 
science. Water competition, competition be- 
tween themselves, and competition between the 
respective industries in common markets be- 
came the primary bases for rate construction. 
Of course, other factors also entered into the 
equation, but in the main, these three were 
probably the most important. * * * 


RATE OFTEN MAJOR PART OF 
LUMBER COST 


“Ordinarily transportation is not a factor in 
lumber distribution at points contiguous to saw- 
mills, except to mills located in the vicinity of 
large consuming markets. As distances from 
such markets increase and the respective mills 
and groups of mills reach out for trade there- 
in, transportation becomes a major factor to all 
of them. First because, as distance increases, 
the cost of transportation increases until it 

















finally becomes the major single element of 
cost of lumber delivered to such distant mar- 
kets. Secondly, because transportation costs are 
beyond the direct control of the manufacturer, 
and he must be on the alert to safeguard his 
interests with and before the transportation and 
regulating agencies which possess control of 
the measure of charges for the service of trans- 
portation. 


COMPETITION BETWEEN REGIONS 
CONDITIONED BY RATES 


Some schools of thought believe that the dif- 
ferences between producers in transportation 
costs on lumber, are balanced and offset by the 
differences in stumpage values. Some affirm that 
there are too many other factors entering into 
barter and manufacture to warrant acceptance 
of such a rigid formula. That transportation 
costs are an important factor in determining 
stumpage values is elementary, but they are not 
generally considered to be the sole factor.” 

By way of illustrating recent problems in 
present day lumber distribution and rate mak- 
ing, Mr. Moore then gave a factual description 
of the lumber rate case which for some months 
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--Reviewed in 20th 
Engineers Memorial 


at Yale by-- 


A. G. T. MOORE, 


Traffic and Conservation 
Departments, Southern Pine 
Association, New Orleans, La. 


past has stirred the industry and in 
which the carriers established a blanket 
transcontinental rate on lumber from 
the Pacific Coast to the entire eastern 
territory. This rate first was fixed at 
72 cents as an experimental rate, but 
later was changed to 78 cents and has been 
confirmed by action of the I. C, C. The method 
and manner of establishing this low trans- 
continental through rate on lumber, the speaker 
said, disrupted the so called competitive com- 
mercial rate relationships as between lumber 
producers in various regions, which had been 
in effect for years. In making this 78-cent rate, 
which the speaker termed a “postage-stamp” 
rate, the carriers renounced all former policies 
and principles of rate making that had been in 
vogue for decades, and set up new policies and 
principles. 


SUMMARIZES TRANSPORTATION'S 
RELATIONS TO LUMBER 


In closing, Mr. Moore summarized the points 
brought out in his address as follows: 


“The premises I have endeavored to estab- 
lish are: 

‘4. That transportation exerts a major in- 
fluence in the progression of civilization and, 
as such, should be encouraged to develop in 
all forms, yet by virtue of its very power, be 
subjugated, though not restricted, by regula- 
tion. 

“2. That forest conservation and transporta- 
tion are inseparably interdependent, the progress 
of one contributing to the advancement of the 
other. 

“3. That, like applied forestry, transporta- 
tion is not an exact science, and students thereof 
can by their joint efforts materially contribute 
to the solution of problems in both forestry 
and transportation. 

“4. That in the sale and distribution of lum- 
ber individually by the mills, or by competitive 
groups of lumber traffic origins, transpor- 
tation is a major, if not the major, factor with 
which the industry has to cope. 

“5. That the foregoing premises are fully 
recognized and accepted by the entire lumber 
industry, the specific problem here reviewed 
(the blanket transcontinental rate case) consti- 
tuting a demonstration of the active interest 
manifested in efforts to extend and retain their 
markets by the component producing regions 
of the industry.” 





Designs for Plywood Use in 
Homes Shown Architects 


TacoMa, Wasu., March 6.—Thirty members 
of the Tacoma Society of Architects were 
guests of the Douglas Fir Plywood Associa- 
tion at a luncheon at the Hotel Winthrop here 
recently. The luncheon was to discuss uses of 
plywood in construction of residences. As a spe- 
cial feature, the association exhibited about 300 
designs, submitted in a contest sponsored by 
the plywood manufacturers to develop use of 
plywood in homes. Architects from all parts 
of the United States and many from Europe 
participated in the contest. Charles T. Pear- 
son, president of the Tacoma Society of Archi- 
tects, and Frost Snyder, president of the 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association, presided 
over the discussion. 
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South's Flooded Areas Buy Big 


Volume from Northwest 


ABERDEEN, WasH., March 6.—Flood con- 
ditions in the Ohio and Mississippi valleys are 
resulting in increased business for the Pacific 
Northwest’s plywood and lumber industries. 
Local plywood mill operators report that in 
the last two weeks there has occurred a tre- 
mendous increase in the amount of plywood 
and allied lumber products being shipped to 
the affected areas for temporary and perma- 
nent reconstruction work. Grays Harbor is 
shipping four to five cars of plywood, and from 
fifteen to twenty carloads of lumber, daily, all 
destined for eastern and southern flood recon- 
struction work. One manufacturer predicts 
that the full effects of this new market have 
not yet been felt, and that the peak of the 
southern demand for Washington fir plywood 
and lumber products will not be reached for 
another month or two. 





Scarcity of Hardwoods Means 
Activity in Ontario 


GopEerIcH, Ont., March 8.—A war scare, and 
temporary elimination of competition from the 
flooded areas of the Mississippi Valley, are 
credited by lumbermen here with stimulating 
the lumber industry of Huron and adjacent 
counties to far above normal activity. Keen 
demand, improved prices, and ideal road con- 
ditions for the operation of trucks are con- 
tributing, and the industry is busier than it has 
been in years. The present scarcity of gum 
from the United States is opening a splendid 
market for Canadian soft maple, which is bring- 
ing $18@20 a thousand feet in the tree. It is 
reported that American and Canadian buyers 
are scouring the country for hardwoods, in- 
cluding maple, basswood, elm, white ash and 
some white oak. 





Willapa Harbor Busy on Ties 
for China 


Raymonpb, WasHu., March 6.—A million feet 
of Douglas fir railroad ties will be taken from 
the Port of Willapa Harbor docks March 13 
by the Yamashita line freighter Hakushika 
Maru for delivery to the Chinese National Rail- 
way. The big shipment will be the first from 
here since the maritime strike, which cut into 
a profitable tie trade between Willapa Harbor 
and the Orient. Cutting of ties for additional 
cargoes is going ahead steadily, and port of- 
ficials predict that the tie business will soon be 
on its previous plane. 

Lumber mills here and in South Bend report 
that the California water market is picking up, 
and that heavv bookings are scheduled for the 
remainder of March and April. 





Finds Rotarv Beneficial in Social 
and Business Way 


Another well known retail lumber dealer who 
has attained distinction in Rotary circles 
through having a record of 100 percent at- 
tendance over a period of fifteen years is 
H. T. Alsop, general manager of the Interior 
Lumber Co., Fargo, N. D. Mr. Alsop has a 
wide acquaintance throughout the lumber trade 
and has long been identified with the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, which he 
served as president during 1925 and 1926. Com- 
menting to an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN repre- 
senative on what Rotary has meant to him, 
both in a social and business way, Mr. Alsop 
said 

The friendships that I have made with 
other members of Rotary I believe have ma- 
terially benefited me in my lumber business. 
Like advertising, it is sometimes hard to 
trace direct benefits. However, the fine feel- 
ing that is manifested by all Rotarians to- 
ward their fellow members goes a long way 
in helping them to secure business outside 
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So long as you sell “Just lumber," the 
value will be established in the mind 
of the — by the lowest price he 


has seen heard. — KENNETH 
SMITH. 





of the Rotary Club members themselves. 


Commenting on the situation in the flood 
area, Mr. Alsop said: 


Lumber yards in the flooded areas certainly 
face a great problem as they begin trying 
to dry out their stocks and get ready to 
serve their communities in rebuilding and 
repairing. The generous contributions to the 
Red Cross bear witness to the fact that these 
localities have the sympathy not only of the 
lumbermen and Rotarians, but of the Ameri- 
can people as a whole. 


Columbia River Fir Mill 
Changes Hands 


PorTLAND, Ore., March 6.—Sale of the 
Bridal Veil Timber Co. mill, on the Columbia 
River near Portland, to H. E. and George M. 
Leash, lumber manufacturers, was announced 
here. The mill has a capacity of 125,000 board 
-feet daily, and operates in the Douglas fir belt. 
It is known for the quality of its production. 
The Bridal Veil Timber Co. will continue in 
the logging business, where it has been cutting 
for the mill. A disastrous fire swept the mill 
Nov. 9, but construction of new units has been 
going ahead steadily, The resaw department 
was particularly damaged. H. E. Leash is 
manager of the International Wood Products 
Co., which operates at Cathlamet, Wash., and 
in British Columbia, and supplies cheese shooks 
for Kraft, among others. 
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Manufacturers of Band Sawn Hardwood—Facilities 


We'll be glad to quote on your needs—and to serve you in 
a way that will merit further orders. 


Sa). Bes 








drying, surfacing and resawing. 


WHITE OAK, RED OAK, RED GUM. 
SAP GUM, BLACK GUM. POPLAR, 
MAGNOLIA. BEECH, SYCAMORE, ETC. 
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weight on rollers. 
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particulars. 








Here's the Roller you've 
been wanting for your trucks. Designed for hard 
Bearings cannot bind regardless of 
Positive safety lock—easily 
operated from outside of closed-in roll-off bodies. 
Inexpensive and easy to apply to any truck. 
Manly patented side arms to operate all rollers 
Write TODAY for full 


MANLY EQUIPMENT CO., 1312 W. Cermak Road, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Deliveries 


WITH 


MANLY ROLLERS 


CHECK THESE FEATURES 
Double-row, self-aligning ball bear- 
ings—cannot bind regardless of 
load. 

Automatic lock positively secures 
roller in any position. 


All-steel, all-welded construction. 
Frame 4”—Ti/ Ib. channel. gry 
31/2” or 41/2”. in diameter—S’, 51/2’ 
or 6’ lengths. Easily Gleusseubied. 
Clevises for binder chain eliminate 
need of two extra I-beams on 
every truck. 


Two stake pockets on each roller. 
EXCEPTIONALLY LOW COST. 


Telephone Canal 4836 
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You'll find slight variation in the quality of our 
Arkansas Short Leaf. It’s always good. It never 


varies up and down the scale from better to worse. 
Our mills maintain rigid standards of quality be- 
cause they realize future business depends upon 
Just put us to the testl 


satistying you NOW. 
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KILN DRIED 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


GRADE - MARKED 
also Appalachian Hardwoods 
BURRUSS “AND & LUMBER Co. 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 
PLANING MILLS: Blackstone, Va., Dilwyn, 
Va., Brookneal, Va., Roxboro, N, C. 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Idaho— 
Ponderosa— 


WHITE PINE 


Also and Sugar Pine 
. Ced id 
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European Timber Exporters 
Adhered to Agreement 


Vienna, Austria, Feb. 9.—The secretariate 
of the European Timber Exporters’ Convention 
has just established the final figures for ex- 
ports of sawn-goods during 1936, as reported 
in the official trade statistics of the countries 
participating in the Convention. In the course 
of 1936, which was the first year in which the 
Convention, concluded in Copenhagen on Nov. 
15, 1935, was in force. the eight subscribing 
countries—Sweden, Finland, U. S. S. R., Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Yugoslavia and 
Roumania—exported a total of 3,831,755 Stand- 
ards of sawn softwoods. The total quantity 
provided for by the Convention amounted to 
3,850,000 standards for 1936, and it will thus 
be seen that the agreement has been strictly 
fulfilled. 

The export figures for some countries quoted 
in the official Comite International du Bois 
statistics exceed the quotas laid down by the 
E. T. E. C. Attention must therefore be drawn 
to the fact that the statistics of the C. I. B. 
are not identical with the data of the E. T. E. C., 
as they include certain quantities regarded by 
the Convention as deductible, more particularly 
the so called overlying goods and the custom- 
ary margins allowed for the convenience of 
chartering. If these corrective factors are 
taken into consideration, it will be found that 
the quotas laid down by the E. T. E. C. have 
been strictly complied with, not merely in 
respect of the total quantity but as regards each 
country adhering to the Convention. 
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Arkansas Lumber Firms and Men, 
Forestry Activities, Make News 


FOREST INCOME LARGEST SINCE 1929 


FAYETTEVILLE.—According to M. H. Bruner, 
extension service forester, the timber industry 
in 1936 enjoyed its best year since 1929. He 
estimates the income from Arkansas forests in 
1936 at $40,000,000. At least $10,000,000, he 
said, was returned to farmers who removed 
timber and other forest production from forests 
embraced by their farms during the slack pe- 
riods of regular farm work, the following prod- 
ucts having been removed: Poles and piling, 
70,000 pieces; cross ties, 1,600,000; fence posts, 
5,600,000; pulpwood, 70,000 cords; fuel wood, 
1,900,000 cords. 


DEMONSTRATION TRACTS BEING PLANTED 


Littte Rocx.—Sixteen forest tree planting 
demonstrations are being conducted on aban- 
doned farm land in seven counties in Arkansas, 
labor being furnished by the CCC. The farm- 
ers co-operating in the demonstrations will pur- 
chase the planting stock and protect stands 
from fire and grazing. Seedlings are shortleaf 
and loblolly pine and black locust, one year old. 
Co-operating in these demonstrations are the 
Ozark-Badger Lumber Co. and the Bradley 
Lumber Co., of Drew County, and Bierne Lum- 
ber Co., of Clark County. 


SEWING MACHINE CABINET PLANT EXPANDS 


TRUMANN.—The Singer Manufacturing Co. 
is preparing to move the machinery from its 
South Bend (Ind.) branch to Trumann, where 
it will be installed in a building being erected 
at the plant of the Poinsett Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., which now employs a crew of 
1,200, to which several hundred will be added 
when this new equipment is in place. The 
machinery will be used for the further refine- 
ment of lumber utilized in the manufacture of 
sewing machines. Operations of the Singer 
Manufacturing Co. at Cairo, Ill, gradually 
have been transferred to Trumann during the 
past several years. 


BUILDING HOMES FOR PULP MILL EMPLOYEES 


Crossett.—The rapid influx of construction 
crews and other employees of the new pulp 
and paper mill being erected here has increased 
the population within a few months from 2,811 
to an estimated 3,500; and city officials believe 
the population will be close to 5,000 when the 
pulp mill starts operations. The work of erect- 
ing 200 homes for employees, 125 for white 
workers and 75 for negroes, is being rushed. 
The cottages for negro workers were completed 
some time ago and a number of the houses 
for white workers are now ready for occu- 
pancy. It is estimated that 2,000,000 board feet 
of Arkansas soft pine, supplied by the Crossett 
Lumber Co. of this city and the Fordyce Lum- 
ber Co. of Fordyce, has been used in building 
these houses. 


BUYS TIMBER; INCREASES ALL WAGES 


BrinKLEY.—F, T. Dooley, president F. T. 
Dooley Lumber Co., has announced pay in- 
creases to every wage earner employed by the 
company. This company recently acquired 1,400 
acres of timber between Gillett and DeWitt 
from the Anderson-Tully Co. of Memphis. The 
Dooley mill is the only one in this section now 
operating regularly. 


PINE PLANT MOVES NEARER NEW TIMBER 


Ova.—Announcement has been made by Oli- 
ver Burnett, of Fort Smith, president of the 
Burnett Wyss Lumber Co. at Russellville, that 
the plant there will be moved to Ola. The 
company recently has acquired extensive tim- 
ber holdings in the vicinity of Ola. It is under- 
stood that later on during the year, construc- 
tion work will be started here and the com- 


pany will erect a completely modern mill, with 
a shipping capacity of about a million feet per 
month, having kiln capacity for all the produc- 
tion, and modern planing mill machinery to 
put out a quality, finished product of Arkansas 
shortleaf. Sales of the Burnett-Wyss Lumber 
Co. are handled by the McKnight Lumber Co., 
of Kansas City, Mo. 


STATE TO MAKE SURVEY OF LUMBER INDUSTRY 


LirtLE Rocx.—A Statewide survey to deter- 
mine the number of sawmills, their locations, 
annual output and other data pertaining to the 
lumber industry, is to be undertaken by the 
State forestry commission with the assistance 
of the WPA, The survey will determine the 
number of men employed, the total amount of 
mill payrolls, and the relations of the mills to 
other businesses in the same community. Data 
will be secured also as to the source of timber 
delivered to the mills and the future use to be 
made of the lands from which the timber is cut. 


ADDS TO HOLDINGS OF TIMBERLAND 


SHERIDAN.—One of the largest timber deals 
noted for several years was closed recently 
when J. L. Williams & Sons acquired the hold- 
ings of the Cargile Securities Co., of Minne- 
apolis, in Grant County, covering about 25,000 
acres of timberland. The Cargile company was 
formerly known as the Sawyer & Austin Co., 
and the lands were acquired by it from the 
Bluff City Lumber Co. and Muskegon Lumber 
Co. This purchase brings the timberland hold- 
ings of J. L. Williams & Sons to approxi- 
mately 46,000 acres. 


NEW PINE-HARDWOOD MILL TO START SOON 


AsHDowN.—The new Anthony-Reynolds saw- 
mill, located near here, will soon begin opera- 
tions, according to C. C. Reynolds, who, with 
Garland Anthony, owns this operation. Mr. 
Reynolds will be in charge of the mill, with 
J. L. Pennington as assistant superintendent. 
It is expected that the plant will produce about 
30,000 feet a day, mostly pine. with some hard- 
woods. 


GETS UNDER WAY AFTER FLOOD SHUTDOWN 


Markep Tree.—After a partial shut-down 
of several weeks, due to high water, the floor- 
ing plant and box factory of the Chapman & 
Dewey Lumber Co. are again in full operation. 
Having been able to accumulate a supply of 
logs in spite of the flood, the band sawmill is 
expected to be in operation again soon. 


PERSONAL NOTES OF ARKANSAS LUMBERMEN 


J. R. (Tiny) Gardner has been made man- 
ager of the Wallin-Dickey & Rich Lumber Co., 
at Earl. Mr. Gardner has been assistant man- 
ager for some time, having come to Earl from 
Parkin, where he was manager of the Arkmo 
Lumber Co. 

Jerry Gates is now manager of the East 
Arkansas Builders Supply Co. at Forrest City, 
having succeeded F. W. Smith, of Inverness, 
Miss. Mr. Gates has been with the company 
five years, two years as bookkeeper and three 
as assistant manager. Raleigh Rich has been 
made assistant manager to succeed Mr. Gates. 

Theo. D. Abeles has been appointed manager 
of the Johns-Manville insulation department of 
J. R. Grobmyer Lumber Co., Little Rock. For- 
merly secretary-treasurer of Charles T. Abeles 
@o., Mr. Abeles has had many years of experi- 
ence in selling lumber and building materials. 
He recently returned to Little Rock from Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

G. Adams, of Little Rock, has been trans- 
ferred to Conway as manager of the Harlan- 
West Lumber Co. Lawton Lowery, who has 
been manager at Conway for some time, has 
been sent to the home office in Little Rock. 
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In the Hole 


I can remember when we stuck 
Up to the axles in the muck 

We called for help until we tried 

To help ourselves. We pushed and pried, 
Of course a little cussed our luck, 

But never just sat down and cried. 


But times have changed, and men have, too. 
Now someone else must pull us through, 

Some fellow with a better team 

Or better rig or better scheme. 
Until the fellow comes in view 

The thing to do is sit and dream. 


We sit around and sadly gaze 
And waste our time in other ways. 
We got into the hole no doubt 
Ourselves, but blame the world abcut. 
But in the good old lumber days 
The fellow who got in got out. 


For I remember when a wheel 
Got in the muck we didn’t feel 
Some other party was to blame, 
Or wait until some fellow came, 
For men were made of better steel. 
I wish that men were now the same. 


We See b' the Papers 


Madrid reminds us of some prospects. 


Fellow just took our watch. Said he had a 
mandate. 


Wilhelm dropped the pilot. 
fire the cop. 


But wait until John L. Lewis is President. 
Yeu ain’t seen nothin’ yet. 


Mr. Roosevelt says he will not run for a 
third term. Will he from? 


I care not who writes the laws of my 
country, if I may be the judge. 


Senators report a large increase in their 
fan mail; or, we should say, pan. 


Maybe by 1940 there will be such a crisis 
that the election will be called off. 


If you are about to be hanged, the lie de- 
tector hangs you if you are nervous. 


Laws used to be for everybody, except the 
Clayton Act. But now they are for groups. 


With the right kind of a Supreme Court, 
you can try out almost any kind of a law. 


If you have an idea for a law to help lum- 
bermen only, dust it off. There’s hope. 


The first thing to do is to compile figures 
showing the large number of lumberman 
voters. 


These will be presented in court when your 
law comes up, and ought to convince any 
justice. 


If La Guardia wants figures for his chamber 
of horrors, he might assemble some tax fig- 
ures. 


We keep talking about the need of national 
defense as though what we need is more bat- 
tleships. 


Six governors called on the President and 
begged him to continue handing their States 
WPA money. 


For your information, these were the pover- 


ty-stricken States of Ill., Mass., Minn., N. Y., 
R. I. and Wis. 


We would like to see a graph of American 
self-reliance. We would find that it had sunk 
to an all-time low. 


A governor of a great State with his hat 
in his hand is bad enough, but when he holds 
it out, that’s worse. 


Franklin would 


Everyone of these States is abundantly able 
to take care of its deserving poor and its un- 
intentionally idle. 


The real fun will come when some southern 
gentleman has to stand up before some col- 
ored judge. But then it will be too late. 


Whatever way they vote, Republican or 
Democratic, we know the American people 
well enough to know that 27,000,000 Ameri- 
cans can’t be right. 


Between Trains 


OAKLAND, CALir.—The Oakland Exchange 
Club gave us a fine farewell tonight as we ended 
a tour of California during which we traveled 
more miles in California than we did to get to 
California. A great crowd greeted us, and 
right in the forefront sat the lumber delegation, 
headed by Frank W. Trower and including 
Mrs. Trower, Miss Betty Trower, B. J. Boor- 
man, Jack Boorman, B. E. Bryan, J. B. Over- 
cast, Mrs. J. H. Overcast, C. I. Gilbert, E. A. 
Gordon, D. C. Coveney, and Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
R. Moore. Three tables had been reserved for 
the East Bay lumbermen and their ladies. In 
fact, it was not only ladies’ night but sort of a 
lumbermen’s night, and, in recognition of the 
fact, the president of the Exchange Club called 
upon B. J. Boorman, whom we knew ’way back 
when in Great Falls, Mont., to introduce us to 
the assembled multitude. It was a heart-warm- 
ing climax of a heart-warming tour that kept 
us busy day and night for five weeks, traveling, 
talking, and doing this. 


RicHMOND, CALIF.—The Richmond Chamber 
of Commerce fixed its annual dinner for tonight 
so we could dash up here from Merced and be 
among those present. We have seldom attended 
a function of that kind that had as much pep and 
purpose. The town is just 38 years old, yet it 
has 56 major industries, including one of the 
largest oil refineries in the world, and one au- 
tomobile plant alone employing 2,000 men. The 
city is on the east side of San Francisco Bay, 
directly facing the Golden Gate, with a great 
country behind it and a great future before it. 


The Man Who Takes a Loss 


I like the man who takes a loss, 

In any business where he’s boss, 

And doesn’t start to caterwauling 

As though he thought the sky was falling. 
We take a wallop now and then, 

We have before, we shall again, 

And yet we needn’t think that heaven 

Fell all apart at half past seven. 


I like a man who takes a bump 

More like a man, less like a chump, 
Who makes some error buying, selling, 
But doesn’t spend the morning yelling 
When something happens to his plan. 

I like the uncomplaining man, 

But, be he creditor or debtor, 

Another fellow I like better. 


I like the man who takes a loss 

And gives the dice another toss, 
Who learns a little lesson from it 

And finds a way to overcome it. 

I like the man who isn’t sore, 

But here’s the fellow I like more— 
Who skims the cream of wisdom off it 
And learns by losing how to profit. 


The Morning Mail 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss.—As March sometimes does, 
Mr. Roosevelt came in like a lion. Will he 
go out like a lamb? G. M. 
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Quality Lumber... 


is generally “good looking” 
lumber. More than that though, 
it must have the right origin in 
quality timber. Proper manv- 
facture and careful seasoning 
are also important factors. 


Quality lumber is easier for the 
dealer to sell—and more profit- 
able—as well as more satisfac- 
tory for the consumer. 





For Quality Southern Pine, con- 
sult our nearest representative, 
or mail us your inquiries and 
orders for straight or mixed 

cars. | 


SABINE LUMBER CO. 


SHORTLEAF 
SOUTHERN PINE 


SALES OFFICE: 
Arcade Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MILLS: 
Zwolle, La. 
Trinity, Texas 
New Willard, Texas 
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Tighter Moisture Content Specification Is 
Answer to Lumber’s Present Ills 


There are a half dozen men who, like my- 
self, are engaged in promoting the use of wood 
first, and their own particular species second. 
We know architects, engineers, contractors and 
men in other lines of wood-consuming indus- 
try. We know why they do or do not want to 
use wood, What we have learned in our con- 
versations with all these people is both grati- 
fying and disconcerting. We find many buyers 
who like wood and want to use it. But we 
also find many whose training has been along 
entirely different lines, and who think and act 
in terms of concrete, steel or other competi- 
tive products. Thus, although we ars promot- 
ing some particular species, our first job is 
to “sell” the use of wood. 


Lumber's Troubles Begin—Until the ad- 
vent of modern steam heating in homes and of- 
fice buildings, aid-dried lumber was considered 
sufficiently seasoned to meet all but the most 
exacting requirements. Lumber of 18 to 20 
percent moisture content was used for win- 
dows, doors, and even interior woodwork, and 
the old-fashioned stove or fireplace didn’t dry 
it below the critical point where shrinkage and 
checking take place. But when modern steam 
heat came in, the air within the house was dried 


By BEN R. ELLIS, Field Representative, 


Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Assn. 


mension lumber, exterior or interior trim, and he 
takes what is offered him at the lowest price, in 
the vast majority of cases he will use material 
which is not kiln dried down to the proper 
moisture content for the purpose. It will prob- 
ably be the product of a mill which consistently 
makes sales below the “market,” with result 
that there is no guaranty as to its quality or 
its performance. 


Solving the Problem—wWe have pure-food 
laws to protect the innocent consumer and guar- 
antee the quality of what he buys. We have 
developed in our industry, grade and trade 
marks on lumber which were conceived to help 
the public and the specifier to secure what 
should be furnished. If every single manufact- 
urer of lumber, no matter what the species, 
would mark his lumber as to its moisture con- 
tent, such marking would go a long way toward 
stopping the use of unseasoned stock, which is 
grievously injuring lumber markets. The bur- 
den is on the manufacturer, as well as the 
dealer, to see to it that his product is seasoned 


ing its carpentry specifications tighter and tight- 
er every year. Formerly it specified “dry stock.” 
Now it demands that both exterior and interior 
woodwork of all kinds be dried down to a 
moisture content of 12 percent. It demands that 
samples be sent to Washington for examination 
and testing, and then inspectors in the field test 
the stock on the job. It is determined to see 
that lumbermen furnish it what it has specified. 
It also demands that all dimension lumber of 
every species be delivered on a job 60 days 
prior to its use—another way to insure against 
getting “wet” lumber in a job. If this latest 
attempt to get dry lumber is not successful, it 
will re-design its buildings and use steel. An- 
other Government agency is turning away from 
the old specification of “dry lumber,” and will 
in the future demand lumber seasoned to a 
definite moisture content of 12 percent. Again 
we see an attempt on the part of the specifier 
to protect himself against the very people who 
should do everything to insure the buyer get- 
ting exactly what he specifies. 

Bring lumber back for the exterior side walls 
of modern homes, bring it back for the interior 
walls, make and ship lumber for dimension pur- 
poses that will not warp and shrink and check 
and otherwise misbehave. Do these three things 





RELATION OF LUMBER SHRINKAGE TO MOISTURE CONTENT 


The moisture content ordinarily reached by a piece 
of lumber when it attains a balance with the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, varies with the surroundings. 
On exposed outside: work the moisture content 
ranges from 16 to |8 percent; for unexposed build- 
ing construction, 14 to 10 percent; and for interior 
woodwork, 9 to 7 percent. These, then, are the 
desirable moisture-content ranges for lumber to be 
supplied for these different applications, so that 
the lumber will lose no further moisture, and 
shrinkage in the job will be avoided. 


[Tangential shrinkages, shown in fractional parts 
of an inch in accompanying diagram, are those 
occurring in width of a 2x!2-inch piece of flat-sawn 
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out, and it in turn dried out the woodwork to as 
low a point as 6 percent moisture content. In 
drying lumber from 20 percent down to 6 per- 
cent, over fifty percent of the total possible 
shrinkage which can occur from “green” down 
to “bone dry” takes place. The accompanying 
chart shows the exact relation between lum- 
ber shrinkage and moisture content. This was 
a problem that the lumber industry had to 
solve. The old-fashioned sash, door and blind 
factory was the first to build dry kilns to dry 
lumber to a low enough moisture content to 
“stay put.” Then the sawmills began to install 
dry kilns to meet the demand for thoroughly 
dry lumber. Coming up to the present day, we 
find that almost all large sawmills that have 
large investments in timber and plants, are 
equipped to dry their lumber down to any mois- 
ture content the buyer might specify. 


Fly in the Ointment—Now, while thor- 
oughly dry lumber is available in practically 
all species, it does not follow that the archi- 
tect or other specifier, such as a Government 
agency, is able to secure, on the job, what he 
writes into the specifications. Most jobs are bid 
off, going to the contractor who puts in the 
lowest bid. When this contractor gets the order, 
he coerces the dealer who bid on the lumber 
and millwork to reduce his prices, whether or 
not quality is the same as called for in the 
specifications—that is a secondary consideration. 
If this contractor is buying framing or other di- 





to the proper moisture content before it leaves 
his plant. 


Restoring Lumber Demand—T here are 
two things which, if brought about, would more 
or less automatically restore demand for lum- 
ber to such a point that we would never hear 
the words “over-production.” First: Restore 
wood to favor for the outside walls of 
the modern home. Second: Restore wood 
to favor on the inside of the modern 
home for wall panels and similar work. To this 
might be added the continued use of wood 
frame, even where brick or stone or stucco is 
used over this frame. The loss of outside wood 
walls is due partly to changes in style, but it 
must be remembered that the lumber industry 
has done little if anything to create new style- 
ideas in wood side-wall construction. The mis- 
behavior of wood on the outside wall has been 
a major source of complaint. Outside wood 
siding or cornice or trim which shrinks on the 
job leaves the bare wood exposed and forces 
tlie owner or architect to lose his desire for 
further use of wood. When we see wood win- 
dows sticking, or wood doors with panels 
shrunk away from the stiles, we know that lack 
of, or improper, seasoning is at the root of the 
trouble. 


Tighter Specifications —One of the Gov- 
ernment agencies which is building houses and 
other structures all over the country is draw- 


and there can be no over-production of lumber. 
But to do this, it is necessary that every manu- 
facturer ship only lumber that is thoroughly 
seasoned to a definite moisture content, suited 
for the purpose for which the lumber is in- 
tended. 


British Columbia's January 


Exports Third Above '36 


Vancouver, B. C., March 6.—British Colum- 
bia’s foreign waterborne lumber shipments in 
January amounted to 98,117,355 board feet, 
compared with 113,278,912 in December, and 
67,262,000 in January, 1936. The decrease was 
not in any one market, but was fairly dis- 
tributed among the importing countries. China, 
taking approximately four million feet, was the 
only market to show a slight increase over 
December. United Kingdom shipments were 
78,277,290 feet, compared with 81,716,372 feet in 
December and 84,260,000 feet in November. 
The. small decline is said to be purely seasonal. 
Australia took only 7,179,000 feet, compared 
with over twelve million in December. An 
unusual item in December was shipment of 
501,625 feet to Hawaii, the supply from Wash- 
ington and Oregon having been cut off by the 
shipping strike. For the third successive month, 
there were no waterborne shipments listed from 
these States. 
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Idle Mississippi Mill Starts 
to Cut Hardwood 


PicayuNE, Miss., March 8.—The plant here 
of the Rosa Lumber Co., which has been idle 
for some time, has been placed in operation 
by the Goodyear Yellow Pine Co. and will be 
devoted exclusively to the manufacture of hard- 
woods. R. H. Crosby, sales manager, says that 
the Rosa mill will continue to cut hardwood 
until the Goodyear mill exhausts its pine timber 
supply. After that, the Goodyear plant will be 
devoted to the manufacture of hardwoods. 

Another evidence of the intention of the 
Crosby interests to make Picayune permanently 
an industrial city, is the beginning of construc- 
tion of a 160-ton distillation plant adjoining 
the Goodyear mill. 

Renewal of operations at the Rosa plant has 
developed increased logging activity. This 
plant will be logged by motor trucks, and truck 
owners and small timber owners will be given 
an opportunity to market their hardwoods there. 


Starts Up New Arkansas 
Pine-Hardwood Mill 


WarrEN, ArkK., March 8.—Last week the 
Hampton Lumber Co. started operating its mill. 
It has been under construction for several 
weeks, on the site of the old Arkansas Lum- 
ber Co. plant. This is a circular mill, with a 
capacity of 25,000 feet daily. L. G. Hampton, 
president, operated the Hampton Stave & Lum- 
ber Co. here for many years, and is an expe- 
rienced lumberman. He announces that he 
will cut both pine and hardwood. The com- 
pany will employ about thirty men at the mill, 
and twenty-odd in logging. 





Organization Help Lumber 
Exporters Along Gulf 


New Or.eEans, La., March 8.—Exporters of 
lumber, timber, logs and other forest products 
located in New Orleans, Mobile and other Gulf 
ports have an additional financial resource in 
the founding of the Mercantile Credit Corp., 
capital stock $2,450,000, with headquarters here. 
Fred Brenchley, president of the company, said: 
“Some months ago a civic committee, the for- 
eign and domestic commerce committee of New 
Orleans, reported after an investigation that the 
port’s trade and commerce needed some special 
banking facilities to foster both small and large 
enterprises. Our corporation is interested espe- 
cially in financing timber operations at home 
and abroad, exports and imports, as well as 
other commodities.” 

The lumber exporters are represented on the 
board of directors by Harry Black, of the 
R. W. Hillcoat Co., who has been a specialist 
in exporting lumber for many years, and A. E. 
Hegewisch, forwarding agent, who has a large 
clientele among exporters of lumber. 





Invites Workers’ Suggestions; 


Awards Offered 


SPOKANE, WasH., March 6.—F. J. Mitchell, 
of the Potlatch Forests (Inc.), is chairman of 
a committee in charge of a “suggestion box” 
for employees, which the company is conduct- 
ing at its Potlatch (Idaho) plant. The idea is 
part of the program to increase efficiency of 
operation and stimulate co-operation. Sug- 
gestions are turned in by number and dupli- 
cates held. Quarterly prizes are awarded. The 
first prize of $15 for the first quarter of 1937 
was given for the suggestion “Install guards 
on rebutter to protect stamper disk wheel from 
damage.” “Purchase a new Philbrick head set- 
ting stand,” received the second prize of $10. 
A special prize was given for the suggestion 
that red lights be installed on fire alarm boxes 
in the yard, and that safety signs and fire 
barrels be placed around the sawdust pile in 
the yard. 
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Manufacturers of the Famous 


ROBERT McNAIR Certigrade BRITISH COLUMBIA 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


HAND-SPLIT TAPERTIPT 
RED CEDAR SHAKES 


and CEDAR LATH 
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SHORTLEAF DIMENSION AND MOULDINGS .... 


We know your customers will like the kind of stock—and you'll like the service we're 
giving regularly on our specialties—Dimension and Mouldings. We can also supply 
Ceiling. Flooring. Siding, Finish. Small Timbers and other Shortleaf items which have 
never failed to satisfy. No. 1 and Better stock is Kiln Dried—No. 2 and No. 3 are 
Dowicide treated. Inquiries and orders get prompt, careful attention. 
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SPRUCE LADDERS 
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How’s You S ock 5 
| of Ladderse 


Pretty low on some items? Don't take a 


1 





chance on letting ladder sales and profits 
get away because your assortment is incomplete. 


A great increase in construction is forecast for this year. It will 
require a lot of ladders. Spring cleaning and decorating will call 
for a lot more. Many worn and dangerous ladders will have to 
be replaced. Many folks who have been 











“worrying along” without a ladder will be in 





no 
— 


the market this year. 


All told, it will add up to a sizable number of 
ladders that will be purchased this year—and 

















you can get your share by stocking and telling 
people about the advantages of Babcock Gen- 
uine Air Dried Spruce Ladders. 

line today f latest cat- 
pag and "prices together with mer- 
chandising hints that have helped 
other dealers boost ladder sales. 


THE 


W. W. Babcock Co. 


BATH, N. Y. 
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MODERN FRAME HOUSE WITH APART- 
MENT FEATURES IS BUILT FOR $2,950 


Two-Story, Five-Room Residence Is Compact, Con- 
venient and Conservative... Builder Sells Six After 
Erecting Own... Full Basement Gives Added Space 


Co_tumBus, On10, March 8.—This is a story 
the opposite of many tragic ones written during 
the depression about homes lost by their own- 
ers, for the following account tells how count- 
less numbers of families will gain homes as a 
result of the lean years which set a local con- 
tractor to thinking about low-cost, modern 
houses. The tangible result of his study is the 
residence pictured on this page, which he built 
for his own use at a cost of $2,950! The dwell- 
ing was approved by FHA officials, who regard 
it as another answer to the strong demand for 
an “average man’s home.” 

The history behind this house is interesting. 
During the depression Pearl Storer, a contrac- 
tor since 1911, lived in a small apartment. One 
day he said to his wife: “You know, I rather 
like the convenience of an apartment, but I 
would prefer to be alone. I wonder if a small 
house could be built like an apartment?” The 
germ of the idea took root, and, although un- 
trained in architecture, Mr. Storer was familiar 
with house plans and started drawing layouts. 
He tried one and two-story plans of various 
sizes, and drew exterior designs for balance 
and beauty. For each plan, he figured the total 
cost of materials. 

Finally he developed the plan for the five- 
room, story-and-a-half residence shown here. 
He took the drawings to the FHA office, and 
to a local building and loan company. Skeptical 
at first, but finally convinced, a bank lent Mr. 
Storer the money with the loan insured by the 
FHA, which approved the plans. He was ready 
to build his “apartment house.” 


House Is Compact, Convenient 


The frame dwelling is 24x26 feet on the 
ground including the front porch. The in- 
terior arrangement is compact, convenient, and 
conventional with a living room, dining room 
and kitchen on the ground floor, and two bed- 
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Applying the principles found in modern apart- 
ments, the builder designed a residence that is 
minus any space wasting angles. This plan shows 
the compact arrangement of three lower rooms 


rooms with spacious closets and a bath room 
upstairs. There is a basement 82 inches deep 
under the whole house with a concrete floor 
and walls, laundry, and a recreation room with 
a wood-burning fireplace. The comfortable liv- 
ing room, also, has an open fireplace which adds 
to its cheerfulness. Sufficient cupboards were 
built-in to the handy kitchen to satisfy a house- 
wife. The theme of including everything nec- 
essary for convenience and livability in a small 
house was carried out through the entire struc- 
ture. 

In this type of house Mr. Storer uses one- 
half inch Celotex sheathing, and siding of 


three-fourths inch thickness by eight inches 
wide. By employing this type of sheathing, the 
dwelling is given an “overcoat” of insulation 
which helps govern the interior temperature at 
all seasons. 

A word must be said about the floors in 
the house. In the living room, dining room, 
two bedrooms and upstairs hall select oak was 
laid over waterproof paper and seven-eighths 
inch diagonal sheathing. Floors in the kitchen 
and bath room are 1x4 inch yellow pine flooring 
covered by linoleum. 

Mr. Storer designed an air of spaciousness 
into his home by topping it with a gracefully 
sweeping roof which extends over the large 
front porch. The architecture is not deceptive 
for the style is perfectly orthodox. 

According to the records of the Federal 
Housing Administration the dwelling was con- 
structed by Mr. Storer for $2,950. The inter- 
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The two bedrooms are the same size and each 
has three windows offering cross ventilation. A 
good-sized bathroom and spacious closets for 
each bedroom complete the second level layout 


This FHA-approved, five-room house in Columbus, 
Ohio, described in the accompanying story was 
constructed at a cost of $2,950 


est of the public in the well-built inexpensive 
house is proved by the fact that the contractor 
received orders from six individuals to erect 
residences along the same general design. A; 
two-car garage having a concrete floor and a 
gravel driveway adds $250 to a builder’s outlay. 
The Columbus office of the FHA issued com- 
mitments to the half dozen parties to insure the 
houses. As in the first venture, when he put 
up his own home, Mr. Storer is buying all of 
his materials from local lumber and _ building 
materials dealers. 





Buys 18 Carloads for Bridges 


Rock Rapips, Iowa, March 8.—The board 
of supervisors for Lyon county recently placed 
an order with the E. S. Gaynor Lumber Co., at 
Sioux City, for eighteen carloads of bridge pil- 
ing and lumber, the contract price being $20,210, 
approximately 30 percent more than was paid 
for the same quantity of lumber a year ago. 
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Home Show Breaks All-Time 
Records 


(Continued from Page 41) 

tails as the kitchen sink. That is a Veri- 
brite, which we think is the best one we 
have seen. We've used the house to excellent 
advantage in creating a lot of interest which 
we are bound to cash in on during this 
spring. We think that this show, and the 
materials and services we are exhibiting here 
are so interesting that they will cap our pre- 
season missionary work and stimulate a de- 
sire on the part of many Rockford citizens to 
have new homes of their own. 


A program of entertainment was provided 
on the opening night, and the feature was a 
concert by the State Champion Rockford 
Junior High School Band. The show is ex- 
ceptionally well managed, with large booths 
and wide aisles. Signs above the display 
booths are uniformly lettered in black on 
white cardboard. Rockford newspapers ap- 
peared on Saturday evening and Sunday 
morning, March 6 and 7, with 32-page Better 
Homes Section supplements. The supple- 
ments carried advertisements of practically 
all of the exhibitors at the exposition to- 
gether with short news items dealing with 
the history and services of many of them. 
In addition to these, many items dealt with 
various classes of material and equipment, 
their uses and the best mehod of applying 
them. The style was keyed for ready under- 
standing by the layman having little or no 
knowledge of the technicalities of building 
construction. Each purchaser of a 25-cent 
general admission ticket is entitled to par- 
take in the drawing for prizes and gifts 
every afternoon and evening. The value of 
the prizes to be awarded is $3,500. 





Falls in Line for National 


Home Demonstration 


Loneview, Wasu., March 6.—Three modern 
small home units will be built here before May 
1 by the Long-Bell Lumber Co.’s retail yard, 
as part of the nationwide building demonstration 
program. Announcement of the plan was made 
here by C. B. Sweet, manager of the local 
yard. Construction will actually get under 
way within a few days, he said. 

He said that the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration and the lumber industry have combined 
forces to set in motion the building of complete, 
modern, small homes in more than 1,000 cities 
in the United States this spring, and that the 
Longview project is one of the units of the 
program. 

Two of the houses, he said, will be one-story 
structures; the third will be a full two-story. 
Formal openings will be held for all of the 
houses on May 1, when special ceremonies will 
be held throughout the nation, Mr. Sweet said. 





Dealers Rallying by Hundreds 
For Small Homes Drive 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 8.—The 1937 
Small Homes Demonstration program has 
swept forward to a success even greater than 
hoped for, in the past two weeks. To date 
“Count Me In” slips have been received by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
from more than 1,500 retail lumber dealers in 
46 States, signifying intention to build one or 
more small demonstration homes similar to 
those constructed, of lumber, last fall, in 
Bethesda, Md. 


This means that in over 1,000 cities this 
spring definite stimulation will be given small 
home building, in the price range of $2,000 to 
$4,500. It means that the basic need of Ameri- 
can families in 1937, for 450,000 new small 
homes, is not going unnoticed. It means that 
men and women whose incomes are $2,500 or 
under, will be able to have well built, attractive 
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looking homes in pleasant residential sur- 
roundings at costs lower than ever before 
achieved in the history of American building, 
and that these homes can be financed over 
long time periods so that the monthly payments, 
including principal, interest, taxes and insur- 
ance can be kept down to $20-$25 per month. 


With the small homes demonstration well 
launched by the co-operation of the lumber 
dealers, a supporting publicity campaign de- 
signed to bring information to the general public 
on the subject and to stimulate interest in spring 
buying is going forward from N. L. M. A. and 
F. H. A. headquarters in Washington. 


_——— Ss 


Buffalo Home Show Gets Under 
Way With Strong Start 


BurFFao, N. Y., March 9.—The annual Na- 
tional Home Show opened on March 8th, at 
the 106th Field Artillery Armory, and will con- 
tinue during the week. Preliminary to the 
public opening about 3,000 persons inspected 
the exhibits on the evening of March 6, when 
a large number of real estate, business and 
political leaders attended a banquet at the 
Armory, and inspected the Early American 
model home which had been erected from 
foundations to roof, complete with gardens, in 
thirty-four hours. It was built by J. Bennett 
Wood and Paul Henrich, local builders. 

F. D. McDonald, Jr., director, who has man- 
aged six home expositions in various cities this 
spring, said that last year the Buffalo show 
was voted the best and most artistic show of 
the year, and he is confident that this year’s 
will be awarded the same honor. An attendance 
of 100,000 for the week is hoped for. Last 
year’s show had an attendance of 75,000 and 
Mr. McDonald believes that it had much to 
do with the revival of building operations 
along the Niagara frontier. 


The model home, surrounded by real grass 
and spring flowers, is a center of attraction to 
the crowds, who wait patiently in line to gain 
admittance to inspect it and to observe its fine 
equipment. Exhibits at the show are numerous 
and include a wide variety of material and 
equipment, including lumber, insulating ma- 
terial, air-conditioning equipment, heating 
apparatus and electrical appliances. 





se e ele e 
Louisville Attacks Rehabilitation 
With Vigor 
Loutsvitte, Ky., March 8.—Reports have 
been received from three mortgage or build- 
ing and loan organizations covering surveys 
of properties inspected by their appraisers, 
and estimates made of repairs made neces- 
sary by floods. One concern reported a 
unit damage of $135 on buildings inspected; 

another, an average of $150. 

The Greater Louisville Building & Loan 
Association reported that its loans on five- 
room bungalows mostly would not show re- 
pair cost of more than $200 or $250 top, 
ranging down to as low as $35; except in 
some instances where loss would be up to 
around $600 or more because porch foun- 
dations had given away and porches had 
ripped loose and washed away. , 

The general feeling among loan organiza- 
tions is that damages will not be as great 
as had been anticipated, as regards the 
newer and better constructed homes, but 
some of the “Jerry-built” stuff didn’t do so 
well. 

However, owners have been going back 
as fast as the tags came down, indicating 
that homes were again habitable. Residents 
have done a great job with garden hose, 
soap and water, disinfectants etc., and things 
are looking a whole lot better. 

In downtown Louisville the cleanup has 
been rapid. Except for streets caved in, 
from broken sewers and settling, causing 
many detours, much of the business district 
shows little effect of the flood. 
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EVERLASTINGLY PROTECTS 


found in no other building 
paper permits it to stretch and absorb building 
strains, settling and shrinkage, without tearing or 
breaking. 


Its Resilient feature, 


Ordinary building papers cannot stretch. There- 
fore, they do split and tear when subjected to dis- 
tortion, and leave wide holes for wind and water 
to enter. 


Brownskin is not only Resilient, but Waterproof, 
extremely Tough and Durable — Exclusive Brown- 
skin features that will provide perfect protection 
during the structure’s entire life. 


Specified by many Architects, used more and more 
by Building Contractors, Brownskin invites your in- 
vestigation. Write Today for complete details, sam- 
ples, prices, etc. 


ANGIER CORPORATION 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 








INCREASED SERVICE 


for customers 


MORE BUSINESS 


for you 
FOLEY 


your 








AUTO- Files Saws 
MATIC Automatically 
SAW 


FILER 


Customers will 
appreciate your 
Foley Saw Filer. 
Use it to bring 


Keep your 
saws in per- 
fect cutting 


you more lumber condition. 

business and 

good. will. Write for 
Information 


With the build- 
ing boom now developing, there is a big demand 
for saw filing. This one machine automatically files 
all hand, circular, and band saws better than the 
most expert hand filer. Every tooth exactly alike In 
size, height, and spacing. 


FOLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


41 Foley Bldg.,11 Main St.,N.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Ponderosa Pine 
Exhibit Goes to 


Museum 


One of the outstanding exhibits 
at the recent annual convention of 
the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association was that of the Metro- 
politan Lumber Co., of Chicago. 
A feature of this exhibit that at- 
tracted a great deal of attention 
was a section of a Ponderosa pine 
log 45 inches in diameter, this sec- 
tion being 12 inches thick. This 
Ponderosa pine log section was cut 
on the Klamath Indian Reservation 
near Sprague River, Ore., by the 
Crater Lake Lumber Co. As may 
be noted from the accompanying 
photograph, this is an unusually 
fine specimen, developing a large 
amount of select lumber. The 
sawyer kept a record of how the 
adjoining log was cut, and marked 
the face of the section to corre- 
spond. Directors of the Milwau- 
kee Museum were so _ interested 
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that they have accepted this sec- 
tion of Ponderosa pine as a perma- 
nent exhibit in the museum, and 
are having a case made in which it 
is to be placed. 

According to the annual rings, 
the tree from which this section 
was cut was about 600 years old. 

The Crater Lake Lumber Co., 
of which Huntington Taylor is the 
executive head, is an important pro- 
ducer of Ponderosa pine and its 
product is sold in Chicago and 
Milwaukee territory by the Metro- 
politan Lumber Co. 





This section shows the manner 
in which a Ponderosa log was 
sawn. The first cuts are for se- 
lects; around a knot the saw- 
ing is for thick shop from which 
cuttings can be made to avoid 
this defect; from the center 
come two cuts of shop and five 
of commons, and the heart is 
sawn to box grades 











Books the Lumberman Will Find Helpful 


Roadsides, The Front Yard of the Nation; 
by J. M. Bennett—A book for the general 
reader who is interested in roadside beauti- 
fication or roadside development programs. 
And who isn’t, in these days of practically 
universal travel along the highways of the 
nation? Everyone who drives a car or is a 
passenger in one has been irritated by the 
disheveled appearance of the roadsides, the 
shacks, hot dog stands, ugly and dilapidated 
signboards, neglected parkways and general 
unattractiveness. But most of us do nothing 
about it. This book is a practical, simple 
compilation of information so far worked 
out in roadside development by highway de- 
partments, municipalities or local organiza- 
tions interested in improving community 
appearance. It tells about the right kind of 
trees and shrubs to plant for lasting beauty, 
the most successful grasses and flowers, 
proper highway markers, illuminated signs 
for directing night drivers, comfort stations, 
their design and upkeep, together with de- 
tails of roadside maintenance work and costs. 
Well illustrated; 233 pages; $3. 


More House for Your Money; by Eliza- 
beth Gordon and Dorothy Ducas—A book for 
popular consumption which should find a wide 
reading, as it fills a definite need. The co- 
authors are both well known for their research 
work in home owning, building and real estate 
problems and are conductors of the department 
“Clinic for Houses” in the New York Herald 
Tribune. To the inexperienced young couple 
who wish to build a home this book would be 
of the greatest help, for it begins at the very 
beginning, explaining where and how to get 
plans and to study them, what questions must 
be decided before the first penny is laid down, 
how to buy the land, how to finance, how much 
to spend, what materials to choose, on to all 
the finishing details. The main theme of the 
book is economy, combined with sound con- 
struction. It shows where the money should 
be spent and where it may be saved if neces- 
sary. The prospective home builder is taught 
how to distinguish between the essential and 
the merely desirable, and how to resist high- 
powered salesmanship which would sell the 


decorative rather than the fundamental. A list 
of items which can be omitted without lessening 
in any way the soundness of the structure, or 
which may be added later, while planned for 
from the beginning, is given, and while many 
dealers or contractors certainly would not agree 
on some of the points included, on the whole 
the advice is good. The reader will avoid many 
common errors in home building. Illustrated; 
324 pages; $2.50. 


Air Conditioning—Insulation; by J. Ralph 
Dalzell arid James McKinney—A compre- 
hensive work on the principles and applica- 
tions of insulation in all of its common forms 
and uses. It covers the history and physics 
of insulation and discusses thoroughly all the 
various types in use today, then takes up 
their installation in different kinds of build- 
ings. The subjects of heat losses, fire pre- 
vention, soundproofing, vibration, termites 
and vermin, frost and moisture condensation 
are treated in detail. Tables of heating and 
cooling loads, glossary of terms, design of 
insulation and psychometric chart are in- 
cluded. The book was prepared with the co- 
operation of heating and ventilating engi- 
neering and architectural authorities and the 
manufacturers of insulation. It is profusely 
illustrated with photographs, drawings, 
graphs and plans, and contains 72 tables. 
Anyone who sells insulation or is at all in- 
terested in modern home construction should 
find this book a valuable addition to his li- 
brary. 301 pages; $2.50. 





From Forest to Furniture; The Romance 
of Wood; by Malcolm H. Sherwood—The 
subtitle of this book gives a hint as to its 
inimitable style and the nature of its con- 
tents. Beginning with a walnut tree at the 
backdoor, the author takes us on a journey 
around the world of fine cabinet woods, tak- 
ing up the typical furniture tree of each re- 
gion. This journey is illustrated by an in- 
triguing pictorial map forming the end 
papers. Each wood is given a separate short 
chapter which tells its story, its qualities and 
its uses. Much of the information about rare 
foreign woods would be new to many lum- 


bermen. Delightful little anecdotes—how 
lignum vita got its name; how avodire made 
its French debut; how Father Marquette 
blazed an ash; about the woman who re- 
turned a cedar chest because, after scrubbing 
it with soap and water and setting it out in 
the sun, she still couldn’t get rid of the smell 
—enliven the book. The latter part is de- 
voted to little known physical facts about 
wood and trees, the making of veneer and 
plywood, and their uses, and a table of con- 
densed data on 60 woods. Illustrations show 
individual trees, woods scenes, beautiful cab- 
inet work, temple interiors, etc. 284 pages; 
$3. 


Index to A. S. T. M. Standards and Ten- 
tative Standards—The yearly Index pub- 
lished by the American Society for Testing 
Materials, 260 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
This 120-page publication gives information on 
all of the 796 standards as of Jan. 1, 1927, 
and is of service to anyone wishing to ascer- 
tain whether the society has issued standard 
specifications, test methods, or definitions cov- 
ering a particular engineering material or sub- 
ject and is of help in locating the standards in 
the volumes where they appear. A copy will 
be furnished free on written request to the 
society headquarters. 


Whittling and Woodcarving; by E. J. 
Tangerman—A beautiful book on a subject 
of interest to every boy and almost every 
man. The art of wood carving is fast grow- 
ing in favor and the many pictures in this 
volume show that it is indeed an art. Sur- 
prisingly lovely things have been turned out 
by the amateur who, without any instruction, 
has made wood carving or whittling a hobby, 
but with such a guide as this book the 
artisan who is willing to devote himself to 
it could equal the work of the great artists 
of the past, or evolve new designs perhaps 
more beautiful. Technical details such as the 
kind of tools, the various kinds of wood and 
their characteristics, the making of joints, 
hinge or pivot, sharpening, etc., only make 
the work more fascinating to the average 
boy. It takes up such subjects as the making 
of silhouettes, puzzles, chains, fans, ship 
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models, caricatures, high or low relief, in- 
taglio, inlay and marquetry, lettering and 
many other features with instructions as to 
finishing and repairing. 293 pages; $3. 


‘ Harvesting and Marketing Timber in New 
York; by Raymond J. Hoyle—Technical 
Publication No. 49 of the New York State 


College of Forestry. While primarily in- 
tended for use of timber and woodlot own- 
ers of New York State, this bulletin would 
be of interest to anyone in the United States 
who owns a small plot of timber and wishes 
to market its products. Explicit information 
is given as to stumpage value, measuring, 
uses, possible markets, cutting, handling, 
shipping, storage, sales contracts and co- 
operative managing and marketing, and 
‘ tables of weights, measures, rate of growth, 
etc., are included. The products considered 
run from grape stakes to sawmill and veneer 
logs, and include ties, posts, crating, pulp- 
wood, excelsior and many more. Illustrated; 
> 186 pages; 75 cents. 


Forest Models Help in Guard- 


ing California Timber 


San Francisco, Carir., March 6.— One 
of the most interesting, and potentially val- 
uable, projects presently under way in Cal- 
ifornia—under the combined auspices of the 
California Department of Natural Resources 
and two Federal agencies; namely the Works 
= Progress Administration and the U. S. Divi- 
sion of Forestry—is the WPA National For- 
ests Models Project at San Francisco. In the 
workshops set aside for this activity, relief 
maps of the eighteen major forest areas of 
California are being built. These maps, when 
completed, will give detailed information cover- 
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w ing almost two-thirds of the State’s area. Their 
le value to the U, S. Forest Service in its daily 
te work is declared to be incalculable. 
a The data necessary to the construction of the 
1g relief maps are taken from contour maps ae- 
in i veloped over a long period of years by field 
lt engineers of the U. S. Forest Service. These 
e- source maps give the locations and measure- 
ut ments of rivers, lakes, roads, cities and towns, 
id and all the elevations as the topography rises to 
n- mountain peaks and dips down into canyons. 
Ww These contour maps show topographical changes 
ib- in one-hundred-foot and two-hundred-foot ele- 
Sj vation levels. 
There are many practical uses for the relief 

maps. First, the ever-vigilant and all-important 
n- lookout service uses the relief map to check 
ib- present lookout stations, and in locating and 
ng , establishing new ones. It also uses these maps 
a. to determine the roads to and from lookout 
on points, fire trails, and sources of water supply 
27, to be used in fire fighting. 
er- The importance of an intricate mapping of \\\ 
urd the roads is obvious. For illustration: News is ae — 
Iv- flashed from the lookout station to the Division bs 
ib- ofhce that a fire has broken out in a dry and had : 
in heavily wooded section and a high wind is 
vill sweeping it beyond control. The affected area 
the is located exactly on the relief map, and almost 

at a glance it is apparent what is the quickest 

route by which fire fighters can be sent, and 
J. what factors of topography must be considered 
ect in bringing the fire under control. This is but 
ery one instance of the use of the relief maps by a» : 
w- the Forest Service Division itself. There are 
his others who come daily to refer to the relief BKE THIS Dip one-half the length of 50 
ur- ) maps—private contractors come to study them; 
out the Highway Division finds them most instruc- M ES! ste ee ee scpPY 
ion, tive in planning roads and highways. Storage 7T oards in LIGNASAN solution. 
by, of water, building of dams for irrigation pur- Leave other half undipped. 
the poses and for control, is predicated upon 
- to the graphic facts established visually on relief Carefully mark boards for 
ists maps. Relief maps are used in planning the identification later and stack 
aps ones Corps “a —— interests in lower part of an air sea- 
the in em very practical in considering prac- : 
and tical transportation and logging problems. The soning pile. Inapect when dry 
nts, Bureau of Mines refers to them for informa- and note sap stain control 
aie tion; geologists and scientists find that relief on LIGNASAN-dipped ends. 
age maps interpret the formations wrought by up- 
cing heavals of nature and the gradual changes 
ship throughout the ages. 














































CREOSOTED & 
UNTREATED ITEMS 


Get your share of fence profits 
this year with Diamond “C” Black- 
pine Creosoted Posts. 


Most farmers already know that 
Creosoted Posts pay for them- 
selves in longer life and elimina- 
tion of fence troubles. 


You can order the posts you'll 
need in a Colfax Mixed Car along 
with other pressure treated items 
of Creosoted Lumber, Timbers, 
Poles or Piling—and untreated 
Yard and Shed Stock, Mouldings, 
etc. 
Write TODAY for full informa- 
tion about Colfax Lumber Prod- 
ucts—and this unusual Mixed 
Car Service. 
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IN ST. LOUIS 


Hote Lennox is just a step from everywhere 
you want to be and everything you want to see 
in downtown St. Louis. « * You'll enjoy the 
superb comfort, excellent food and genuine hos- 
pitality of this modern, up-to-the-minute hotel. 


Rates: 50% of all rooms rent for $3.50 
or less, single; $5.00 or less, double. 


Ail “cennoe 


NINTH & WASHINGTON e ST. LOUIS 





Within One Block of Hotel Mayfair « Under Same Management 
| OD EL LL 
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March 13, 1937 


Miniature Houses of Cut- 


to-Scale 


The miniature model home for display 
purposes has long held a high place in the 
esteem of the lumber and building mate- 
rials dealer, since it so effectively demon- 
strates the materials he sells which other- 
wise make a somewhat cumbersome and 
monotonous display. But it has always 
been a problem to procure or to make suit- 
able models. The types readily available are 
often too commonplace or are not repre- 
sentative of the materials the dealer wants 
to show. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
frequently been asked where model houses 
may be secured, or if plans for model houses 
are available. Inquiries for miniature lum- 
ber and millwork have also been received. 
Therefore many readers will be interested 
in one part of the housing exhibit of the 
New York Museum of Science and Indus- 
try, in the RCA Building, Rockefeller Cen- 
ter. For it shows cut-to-scale lumber and 
model houses made from it, now available 
for any who want a demonstration model. 

The exhibit, which has been organized 


for the Museum by Hobby Craft Stores 


Lumber 


ing model railroads, is the hand car and 
tool house, shown both completed and in 
semi-finished form. A miniature modern 
billboard, good-looking and harmonizing 
with the scenery, for use along railroads is 
part of the exhibit. 

The accompanying illustration shows part 
of the exhibit with Miss Mabel Jacobsen, 
of the Hobby Craft Stores (Inc.) staff, her- 
self an expert model builder. She is shown 
holding samples of small-scale doors and 
windows, and a model three-room bunga- 
low with the roof lifted to give an idea of 
the construction. Miss Jacobsen has won 
a wide reputation for this novel kind of 
work, having taken prizes in a number of 
model contests, notably in a. recent contest 
for models of the “Normandie,” where she 
carried off fourth prize in a field of 2,000. 

The Hobby-Craft Store, 112 West 42nd 
St., New York, is maintained by the com- 
pany, and at this store one may obtain 
model airplanes, model railroads, with kits 
and supplies, model ships and yachts, speed 
boats, all kinds of craftsmen’s tools, par- 





Hobby Craft exhibit at Museum of Science & Industry, RCA Building, New York, shows miniature 


houses made of cut-to-scale lumber and millwork. 


Miss Mabel Jacobsen, expert model builder, is hold- 


ing one of the models in her left hand while in her right are some of the miniature doors and windows 


(Inc.), of New York City, shows a collection 
of model houses in completed form, along 
with several models in different stages of 
construction, and the exact lumber and mill- 
work, in miniature, needed to construct 
these models. Among the completed model 
houses shown is an English type dwelling of 
wood framing and cardboard exterior, built ona 
%-in, scale; a country home with attached 
garage on ¥%-in. scale; a California type 
bungalow on %-in. scale and a three-room 
bungalow built to %-in. scale. 

To show the cut-to-scale lumber now 
available for house model builders, a wooden 
house on 3%-in. scale is displayed in course 
of construction. It stands with the skele- 
ton frame completed, and partially roofed, 
while around it is assembled every type of 
lumber needed for its construction: siding, 
rafters, mouldings, baseboards, interior trim, 
fully assembled doors and windows, and 
every other necessary piece of lumber 
needed are there in miniature. 

A miniature lumber yard will be added to 
the exhibit, showing any type of lumber, 
cut to %4-, %-, %- and 1-in. scale, that is 
found in a regular lumber yard. Another 
feature of the exhibit of value to the ama- 
teur, particularly if he is interested in build- 


ticularly small-sized machines and imple- 
ments, and books, plans, etc. Charles A. 
Penn, of Hobby Craft Stores (Inc.) writes 
that the company is prepared to make to 
order any type of building in any size ac- 
cording to architect’s plans, or to provide 
the miniature lumber and millwork in rea- 
sonably large quantities. A good market 
has already been found for the miniature 
materials among architects, professional 
model builders and the Government, which 
is using cut-to-scale lumber in constructing 
models for its various building projects. 
Some stock plans are offered and these are 
being added to, but the staff will scale down 
any architect’s plans. Incidentally, scaling 
down plans from builder’s or architect’s spe- 
cifications is a rather specialized job which 
the ordinary lumber dealer finds difficult. 
A staff of experienced draftsmen does this 
work for Hobby Craft Stores (Inc.). 

As an example of what can be done with 
these model houses, the company plans to 
construct five miniature models for an east- 
ern builder according to his specifications. 
They will be made on a scale plot and will 
be complete with landscape. ‘The interiors 
will be done exactly as he plans to build 
and finish the actual homes, His plan is to 
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build one house on his property and then 
to show the five miniature houses for pro- 


spective clients to choose from. Any altera-- 


tions or changes in color scheme can be 
made in the models before the houses are 
built. His decorator is consulting with the 
company on the making of miniature furni- 
ture and drapes, wallpaper, etc. 

The idea that prompted this scale minia- 
ture lumber yard was not only to serve the 
professional model builder, but to enable 
the prospective home owner to build his 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


European Export Statistics for 


December 
Vienna, Austria, Feb. 10.—A press sum- 
mary of the official control statistics for 


December of the European Timber Exporters’ 
Convention, which by binding agreement limits 
the sawn timber exports of the signatory coun- 
tries, has been issued by the Comite Interna- 
tional du Bois as follows: 


) lumber. 





; =e 2 Total 
dream home in miniature and better vis- Exports Exports 
ualize just what the house would look like, (Including of Sawn and 
also to get a definite idea of the cost. “We ry a 
know from experience,” writes Mr. Penn, Country Cubic Boxboards) 
that most people cannot visualize an archi- = Origin— rte ~~ ae 
mar EWE 6-00-0060 : : , 
tect’s plans and therefore usually want to tl med 375°474 355:151 76.017 
make a great many changes while the build- Finland 368,719 281,848 60,327 
ing is under construction. Making changes Uv. §. S. R...... 264,132 99,808 21,363 
in the model is less costly and eliminates Estonia ........ 14,04 7,947 1,701 
considerable friction between builder and sah : aa pea — 
owner. We are in a position to turn out ove ko al Sitti 474'950 105,793 22'644 
special cuts and in fact can reproduce any- Czechoslovakia . 201,738 21,351 4,570 
thing found in a lumber yard or millwork Austria see sents 537.585 ety eee 
ee eC -j ugoslavia ..... : 

plant in Y2-, $4- and 1-in. scale and a good = potmania .’...: 230:123 161,020 34,465 
many in %-in. scale. “ 

The regular line includes various types Total ........ 2,118,689 1,334,570 285,653 
of siding, shingles, trim, baseboard, step *Official equivalent is 4,672 cubic meters. 
risers and treads, sliding sash windows, 


frame and trim, picket fencing, all kinds of 
doors and trim, besides all lumber items in 
2-foot lengths, unless otherwise specified. 


Cubic meter equals 424 board feet, and 
standard equals 1,980 board feet. 


Specimen copies of the C. I. B. statistical 
bulletin are available free of charge. 





NEWS AND 
VIEWS OF 





50 YEARS AGO 


From the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





It gives the Timberman 
great pleasure to announce that 
it has exclusively secured for 
the present year the services of 
H. H. Gibson, of Toledo, Ohio, 
as a contributor to its columns. 
Mr. Gibson is a lumberman of 
extended practical experience, 
and a most able and entertain- 
ing writer. He is the author 
of the department which was 
run in the Northwestern Lum- 
berman last year, under thé 
heading “Dry Uppers”—de- 
clared by many lumbermen to 
be the most interesting and 
valuable matter that has ever 
appeared in that paper. The 
Timberman’s readers may con- 
fidently look for much prac- 
tical and entertaining informa- 
tion from Mr. Gibson’s pen. 
His matter will appear under 
the significant heading “Shop.” 


a * e 
The efforts which have been 
made by some _ enthusiastic 


friends of California redwood 
to bring it into use as a ma- 
terial for fancy finishing work 
have not been a distinguished 
success. When it was first in- 
troduced in the markets this 
side of the Rocky Mountains, 
its novelty and attractive ap- 
pearance developed a consider- 
able interest in it, and for a 
time it seemed to command 
popular favor. * * * It makes 
a magnificent appearance. The 
wide, perfectly clear, straight- 
grained boards which were 
brought from the Coast seemed 
fit to capture the heart of any 
One who can appreciate the 
beauty of a fine specimen of 
The wood appeared to 
be almost equal in softness and 





general adaptability to white 
pine, and its splendid color ap- 
parentiy made it superior to 
that old standby of the lumber 
business as a timber for in- 
terior work, * * * Local lum- 
bermen who have attempted to 
do something with this wood 
complain that they are unable 
to get it promptly when they 
have sale for it. One order 
placed with a California pro- 
ducer five months ago has not 
shown up yet, and the unhappy 
buyer has no means of finding 
out when he can get it. 


Cc. B. Flinn, of the firm of 
C. B. Flinn & Co., wholesale 
lumbermen, departed for St. 
Paul Tuesday. He expects to 
attend the Ice Carnival and 
spend a few days wearing out 
his pants on toboggan slides 
before going over to Michigan 
to look at a large quantity of 
logs and lumber belonging to 
his firm. 


A new band saw made by E. 
P. Allis & Co., Milwaukee, is 
going into the south mill of 
T. R. Lyon at Ludington, 
Mich., in place of one of the 
circulars removed. 


* * *& 


Work on the new Tomahawk 
dam, which aroused so much 
opposition along the Wisconsin 
River, is going forward rapidly. 
The foundation is a double row 
of piles driven from twenty to 
twenty-six feet in the ground. 
The dam piers will be 75 feet 
wide, built of square timber 
and made perfectly water tight. 





Mr. Rothrock, the Diamond 
Match Co.’s lumber buyer, was 
skirmishing around the Lake 
Erie markets last week, picking 
up all the soft, straight-grained, 
85, eight-quarter uppers he 
could find. Dry uppers of this 
thickness are pretty good prop- 
erty since he left. The Akron 
factory turns out about 3,200 
gross of parlor matches per 
day. This takes about 10,000 
feet of dry uppers. * * * “You 
can’t kiln dry pine for match 
purposes (Mr. Rothrock 1s 
quoted). It takes all the ‘life’ 
out of the wood and leaves the 
matches brittle and practically 
worthless. * * * Basswood is a 
very good match material, but 
as yet our people have never 
been able to obtain a good 
quality of the wood in sufficient 
quantity to pay to run on it.” 

s*. * * 


Southern manufacturers and 
their northern representatives 
are claiming for cypress some 
very positive virtues, among 
them being a beautiful grain 
that will peculiarly recommend 
the wood for doors, ete. It is 
not known by what motive Mr. 
P. D. Armour was moved to 
adopt cypress for his new block 
of houses in Chicago, but he 
has just given an order to the 
C. J. L. Meyer & Sons Co. for 
900 doors, all to be made of 
cypress. The wood is supposed 
not to check or warp, and it 
costs about the same as yellow 
pine. Mr. Armour, it will be 
remembered, has placed large 
quantities of yellow pine, a 
great many acres of flooring, 
in his packing house in this 
city. 
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Dense Sig 


Shortleaf Pine 


Dependable shippers of 
quality Flooring, Fin- 
ish, Siding, Ceiling. 
Mouldings, No. 1 & 2 
K. D. Eased Edge Di- 
mension, Large Struc- 
tural Timbers, Squares, 
etc. 85% of produc- 
tion Kiln Dried Stock. 
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Unusual Service... 


NORTH 
CAROLINA 
PINE 


in straight or mixed cars. Also 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 
CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 


in mixed cars—or direct shipments to 
the trade by water to Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia and New York. 





Also, prompt service from our Distribut- 
ing Yards at Brooklyn, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. 


Our long manufacturing experience and 
reputation for quality stock assures sat- 
isfaction on every order. 


Let us quote on your needs—and tell 
you more about our products and 
service. 


FOREMAN - BLADES LUMBER CO. 


ELIZABETH CITY, N. C. 
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mills for the corresponding period of 1936: 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuincrton, D. C., March 8,—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for two weeks ended Feb. 27, and eight 
weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1937 and 1936 are available; also percentage comparison with statistics for identical 


March 18, 1937 


TWO WEEKS: Av. No Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
Softwoods: Mills 1937 of 1936 1937 of 1936 1937 of 1936 
DT DED sccceseccescecocessseeoeooees 113 68,695,000 105 78,777,000 107 61,783,000 91 
West Coast ...cccccccccccccccccsccccccscecs 171 190,983,000 100 249,590,000 129 181,056,000 112 
Western Pine .....ccccccccccccccccccccccces 115 84,490,000 128 133,697,000 138 124,466,000 133 
SECT OTMI TOG WOCE ccccccccveccvececcoscese 13 18,070,000 104 18,797,000 134 16,465,000 98 
Southern Cypress COSCHHSSSOO ROC OESCECOC OOOH CENS 9 5,624,000 123 6,448,000 116 6,232,000 176 
Northern Pine ......cccscccscccccccccvecccees 10 1,165,000 640 6,579,000 178 5,621,000 145 
PROTEIN TONG, ecb ceteccsverecsececeess 17 4,964,000 117 3,531,000 246 3,463,000 130 
EES OTT AMAT S MOOT 448 373,991,000 108 497,419,000 128 399,086,000 114 
Hardwoods: 
MOUENOTR TIATEWOOES® 200 ccccccccscccesvccoese 56* 10,778,000 117 17,802,000 133 12,415,000 93 
WUOTERGER TEOTGWOCES 2c ccccccccccccccccscce 17 7,935,000 109 6,795,000 195 5,423,000 128 
SE DINO eecvediesewes cde ctseseuews 73 18,713,000 114 24,597,000 146 17,838,000 102 
sere Ce eeCN keene ew neawee 504 392,704,000 108 522,016,000 129 416,924,000 114 
EIGHT WEEKS: 
Softwoods: 
eT Wg. RPT 122 276,548,000 101 318,883,000 120 305,324,000 110 
TE GRE cc ceeccccereresectecesececesoees 171 620,866,000 81 675,653,000 91 710,350,000 93 
Western PIM cccccccccccccccscccccccccccccs 117 297,837,000 116 502,834,000 129 512,919,000 123 
CE SOE vsccveeesecceeeeeeoeeses 13 70,895,000 111 66,573,000 121 87,500,000 134 
Southern Cypress .....ceeeeeseceeseccceccens 9 22,607,000 122 23,348,000 117 22,738,000 137 
EE, CD nc aé oe 660d e Cede see eeerae eeeee 10 2,411,000 393 22,931,000 149 24,430,000 166 
BOOUUMOER BEOUBIOCH cc ecco cececesecccccccses 17 21,005,000 136 12,900,000 224 16,063,000 176 
Ne ee ee 459 1,312,169,000 94 1,623,122,000 109 1,679,324,000 107 
Hardwoods: 
BOUERGTR WATE WOCES® 2. ccccccsscccccccsece 52* _ 39,244,000 111 60,664,000 137 50,699,000 114 
FROSUMEE THUG WOGES 6 ccc cccccsecccceccecces 17 31,818,000 103 25,736,000 167 26,210,000 174 
d RD ied Gialacara te acide acaba lke wrae ate “69 71,062,000 107 86,400,000 145 76,909,000 129 
ee CORKS COREE ne eee ee eare 511 1,383,231,000 95 1,709,522,000 110 1,756,233,000 108 


*Units of Production. 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasurncron, D. C., March 8.—Following is a statement for eight groups of identical mills 


of unfilled orders and gross stock footage 


on Feb. 27: 








No. of Unfilled Orders Gross Stocks 
Softwooods— Mills 1937 1936 1937 19 
Ps 2G vecdcecsensecosse 96 87,839,000 79,430,000 311,021,000 380,770,000 
Di Secpdueedwea beeweees 171 799,152,090 490,731,000 1,099,693,000 984,126,000 
CE Te cca ecwnetwemenee 112 332,207,000 213,519,000 1,288,190,000 1,295,262,000 
California Redwood ............ 13 83,406,000 46,980,000 282,698,000 286,049,000 
Southern Cypress ........+-+.-. 9 9,095,000 6,588,000 154,068,000 152,936,000 
Northern Pine ........seeseeees 10 16,827,000 8,063,000 121,392,000 119,673,000 
Northern Hemlock ............. *10 8,651,000 5,733,000 80,935,000 70,114,000 
Total Softwoods ........... 421 1,337,177,000 851,044,000 3,337,997,000 3,288,930,000 
Hardwoods— 
Southern Hardwoods ........... 756 40,186,000 34,333,000 126,432,000 125,623,000 
Northern Hardwoods ........... *14 18,205,000 12,393,000 97,899,000 109,749,000 
Wetel MarGweoEs 2... ciecccece 70 58,391,000 46,726,000 224,331,000 235,372,000 
BOONe SHURNEP oie vcctecicwess 481 1,395,568,000 897,770,000 3,562,328,000 3,524,302,000 
*Unfilled orders reported by 10 and 14 mills, respectively; stocks by 16 mills. yUnits. 





Tacoma Industries Parade 
Strength at Rotary Gathering 


(Continued from Page 39) 
men’s Club, was introduced in his official 
capacity, and Leo Bronson was hailed as the 
representative of one of Washington’s most im- 
portant shingle plants. 

C. S. Chapman, forest engineer, Weyerhaeu- 
ser Timber Co., explained the timber situation 
in Washington State, pointing out the improved 
forest practices, the care of the forests and 
reforestation which assure a perpetual supply 
to this territory. 


A Leader in Stock Doors and Plywood 

Norman Cruver, secretary Wheeler-Osgood 
Sales Corp., Tacoma, gave the Rotarians a lot 
of interesting information regarding the manu- 
facture of stock doors, wherein again Tacoma 


told the Rotarians of the important place a 
retail dealer plays in the lumber industry. 

Reno Odlin, Tacoma banker, was introduced 
as the lumber industry’s undertaker, and lived 
up to his wide reputation as an after-dinner 
speaker. 





AccorDING to report of the National Safety 
Council pedestrians killed by traffic in 1936 
numbered 16,650, exceeding the 1935 total by 
500, while victims who were occupants of cars 
were 1,000 more than in 1935, the total being 
21,850. 





Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, Ore., March 6.—The Western Pine 
Association reports as follows on operations 
of identical Inland Empire and California mills 


Southern Pine Statistics 


[Special radiogram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New Or eans, La., March 10.—Following is 
a summary of reports from southern pine mills 
for the two weeks ended March 6: 


Average weekly number of mills, 210; 
units, 193: 


Totals for 
Two Weeks 
Three-year average production*... 53,090,000 
BBTORL PROGUCUION 2. co cccccccccccee 61,137,000 
I Ws oa eae pia'e nurs ese wees 64,387,000 
rere ee 53,793,000 


Number of mills, 107; units, 95: 
On March 6, 1937 
DE MOY Go: ob San cec'enkeseees 91,451,000 
re ee ee 230,854,000 


*October, 1933, to October, 1936. 


Unit is 275,000 feet of “3-year average” 
production. 


West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
SEATTLE, WASH., March 10.—The 171 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
two weeks ended March 6 reported: 
Production 199,473,000 
Shipments 251,886,000 26.28% over production 
Orders 183,025,000 8.25% under production 
A group of 171 mills, whose production re- 
ports for 1937 to date are complete, reported as 
follows: 
Average weekly cut for nine weeks: 





Rene We eee ee ers ee ee 96,728,000 

PEER es) d otra re ahs Moacdiace lo elon erate 80,244,000 
Average cut for two weeks ended 

DE Sos ccansdehareoweeene ees 99,737,000 


A group of 171 mills, whose production for 


stands at or near the head of the list. 


Phil 


the two weeks ended March 6 was 199,473,000 
feet, reported distribution as follows: yngnea 





Garland, of the Oregon-Washington Plywood 
Co., was introduced as songbird, magician and 
bridge expert, to tell them all about the plywood 
industry. Although Phil ranks high as an 
amateur magician, it is in his every-day busi- 
ness that he performs one of his greatest tricks 
for, according to Ripley in “Believe It or Not,” 
he makes boards ten feet wide out of logs only 
five feet in diameter. Phil presented the Ro- 
tary Club with a Douglas fir plywood gavel. 

Tacoma has five large plywood plants, rep- 
resenting 20 percent of the Douglas fir plywood 
industry. 


W. C. Deering, John Dower Lumber Co., 





during the two weeks ended Feb. 27: 


Reports of an average of 115 mills: 
--Totals for 2 Weeks Ended— 


Feb. 27, 1937 Feb. 25, 1936 
ProGuction ...ec<«- 84,490,000 65,970,000 
MINENOMES 2c cecccs 133,697,000 96,901,000 
Orders received.... 124,466,000 93,899,000 
Reports of 112 identical mills: 

Feb. 27, 1937 Feb. 25, 1936 
Unfilled orders ... 332,207,000 213,519,000 


Gross stocks .....1,288,190,000 


Reports of 112 identical mills: 
7-Year to Date— 
1937 1936 


1,295,262,000 


Pe errr 296,526,000 260,274,000 
DEE cxcvecssenas 503,761,000 394,517,000 
eer 503,498,000 419,651,000 








Shipments Orders Orders 
eee 104,546,000 86,432,000 214,183,000 
Domestic 

cargo....104,191,000 /59,627,000 428,482,000 
Export . 24,319,000 18,136,000 126,449,000 
Local - 18,830,000 pe ON ee 

251,886,000 183,025,000 769,114,000 


A group of 171 identical mills, whose reports 
of production, shipments and orders are com- 
plete for 1936 and 1937 to date, reported a‘ 


follows: 


Production 
Shipments 
Orders 


Aver. for 2 
wks. ended 
March 6, 
1937 
99,737,000 
125,943,000 
91,513,000 


Aver. for 9 wks. ended 


March 6, 
1937 
80,244,000 


88,729,000 
89,247,000 


March 7, 
1936 
96,728,000 
92,450,000 
95,055,000 
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Junior Enjoys Playhouse That's 


Boost for Ponderosa 


CrMaArRRON, N. M., March 6.—The young son 
of T. W. Schomburg, president Continental 
Tie & Lumber Co., is the proud possessor 
of a fine playhouse which his father recently 
had built, and which has made him the 
center of attention among his playmates. 

This playhouse, constructed of 6-inch log 
cabin siding, run from No. 2 Ponderosa pine 


—€ eens 
apt cece DBLLELE LLL BI. A ty 


A happy face peaks out of the rear window of this 
sturdy playhouse, built of Ponderosa pine 


dimension, is 8x10 feet, with 6-foot side 
walls. The roof is covered with 1x8-inch 
No. 2 common bevel siding. The door is 
made from No. 3 common flooring, and the 
inside is finished with No. 3 common floor- 
ing, giving a knotty pine effect. The out- 
side of the house is oil stained with burnt 
umber to a medium brown color. The roof, 
door and window frames are a moss green. 
Inside finish is oil stain colored lightly with 
burnt umber. The window next to the door 
in front does not open, but the three side 
windows slide open. This small house not 





ae 


Scooter and bike find a convenient storage space 
in this boy's play home 


only affords the junior Schomburg an ex- 
cellent place in which to play and to enter- 
tain his comrades, but it is a fine example 
of how Ponderosa pine can be utilized for 
the purpose of building playhouses. 

Mr. Schomburg is a prominent member 
of the Western Pine Association and a 
booster for Ponderosa pine. 


Now Sole Owner of Mill 


Camas, Wasu., March 6.—Anthony Fantini 
has purchased the interest of A. M. McDonald 
in the Camas Lumber Co., and is now the sole 
owner. He is overhauling the company’s Oak 
Park mill and expects to have it operating 
again soon. If business continues to improve, 
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he hopes to have the mill operating three shifts 
daily. During past years, Mr. Fantini has 
been in charge of the company’s logging 
operations, and Mr. McDonald has been man- 
aging the mill, but, henceforth, Mr. Fantini 
will personally supervise both departments of 
the company’s activities. 


Buys 500 Million Foot Stand 


MonTreaL, P. Q., March 8.—The Canadian 
Western Timber Co., subsidiary of Canadian 
Western Lumber Co., has completed a purchase 
of about 500 million feet of standing timber on 
Vancouver Island. The timber resources have 
been purchased from John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
interests of New York. Not long ago, the 
Rockefeller interests sold a large tract of timber 
to H. R. MacMillan. The deal negotiated for 
Canadian Western Lumber Co. is for timber 
mostly near the Nanaimo Lakes, about twenty 
miles west of Ladysmith. 
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New Florida Box and Veneer 
Plant Gets Tax Exemption 


Baton Rouce, La., March 8.—Construction 
work will begin immediately on a new box fac- 
tory and veneer plant at Tallulah, to give em- 
ployment to 350 men, Goy. Richard W. Leche 
announced last, week. The announcement was 
made following a conference between Gov. 
Leche, R. N. Ware, Jr., Tallulah manager of 
the Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., which will 
build the plant, and Representative Henry N. 
Sevier, of Madison Parish. Mr. Ware said 
the plant would cost approximately $125,000, 
and that it would be in operation within a few 
months. The governor said the plant would be 
given exemptions from all taxes for a period of 
ten years, in accordance with the provisions of 
an amendment to the State Constitution adopted 
last fall. It is the fifth industry to which the 
exemption has been granted. 

















SO Years 


of Reliability 


The Name 


ESSCO 


Is your guarantee 
of QUALITY... 


ESSCO SOUTHERN PINE 
ESSCO KLAMATH SOFT PINE 
ESSCO HARDWOODS 

ESSCO WEST COAST WOODS 
ESSCO OAK FLOORING 


EXCHANGE SAWMILLS SaLes Co. 


1111 R. A. Long Building, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Here’s What's New— 


Smart Kitchen Cabinet Hardware 
Display Panel Free to Dealers 


The National Brass Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., manufacturer of smartly styled “Mo- 
derne” kitchen cabinet hardware, announce a 
new metal display panel for use by lumber 
dealers on counters and in kitchen exhibits. 
The panel, illustrated herewith, is finely de- 


NAL BRASS CO. 
WAT OM oA non 





This is the Jr. "Moderne" Panel offered to dealers 
for the display of kitchen cabinet hardware 


signed and self-supporting. It is offered in 
three colors to harmonize with the showroom 
of each dealer. A number of the panels con- 
taining sparkling chrome finish hardware are 
already in use, and have proved their worth 
by helping to sell kitchen remodeling jobs. The 
panel is offered free of charge to dealers who 
purchase the small assortment of hardware on 
the panel. If the panel does not prove its 
worth within sixty days, it is returnable with 
full credit. In addition to the free panel offer, 
the company has a booklet entitled “Headquar- 
ters for Beautiful Kitchens,” which contains sug- 
gestions for attractive lumber dealers’ show- 
rooms. These, together with dealers’ net prices, 
can be obtained by writing to the manufacturer. 


Will Send Heatilator to Dealer 
Subject to Customer's Approval 


The Heatilator Co., 793 E. Brighton Ave., 
Syracuse, N. Y., manufacturer of fireplaces, 
announces a new low price scale for its entire 
line. As a special attraction to new Heatilator 
dealers and to dealers interested in its products, 
the company states that it will send a new in- 
stallation from its factory or from a nearby 
warehouse, subject to the approval of the 
dealer’s customer. Complete information about 
the products, together with the new prices, will 
be sent on request. 


New Wall Paper Design Book Ready 


for Distribution to Dealers 


Lennon Wall Paper Co., Joliet, Ill., an- 
nounces that its 1937 Permanent Line Books 
are now ready, and will be sent to dealers who 
request them. Included in the books are forty 
selected rotocraft patterns in 30-inch engravures, 
each a proved best seller. In addition, the 
books contain a large variety of popular small 
designs, such as polka-dots, plaids and stripes. 
There are also a number of the larger floral 


designs, so much in demand at present. A 
wide variety of the more conventional designs 
in various color combinations, together with 
Colonials, scenics and nursery patterns, com- 
plete the book. The company states that the 
new book is the finest it has ever issued, and 
that it affords a complete assortment of wall 
papers of every design and type. 


Two New Books on Insulation and 
Finish Available to Dealers 


Johns-Manville announces two new books en- 
titled respectively, “Triple Insulated Homes” 
and “10 Practical Suggestions for Home Im- 
provements.” The first of these is a 30-page 
book illustrating and describing the principles 
of J-M triple insulation. It contains a number 
of attractive illustrations of both interiors and 
exteriors in color, and photographs and floor 
plans of 12 houses of varying sizes and types. 
The cover has an excellent illustration of a 
small home in color. The second book is of 
the same size as the first, and deals primarily 
with suggestions for interior finish and furnish- 
ings. A large number of illustrations, in color 
and in black and white, show rooms of every 
character and Idcation in a home. Both books 
will be sent on request to the offices of the 
ary, located at 22 East Fortieth St., New 
fork. 


"Direct Mail Leader" Sales Helps 
Available to Dealers 


Dealer sales helps of the same calibre as 
those recently awarded “Direct Mail Leader” 
national recognition by the Direct Mail Adver- 
tising Association, are available to all dealers 
who handle Flintkote products, manufactured 
by the Flintkote Co. Dealers unfamiliar with 
this type of co-operation are invited by the 
manufacturer to write for full details and 
samples of the literature available. 


Enlarged Plant Makes Wider 
Distribution Possible 


J. B. Pospeshil, president and manager of 
Yankee Fiber Tile Mfg. Co., 49 Selden Ave., 
Detroit, Mich., announces that his company 
has enlarged its factory to increase production 
facilities, and is now ready to allocate new 
distribution territory to lumber dealers who 
wish to handle its products. In addition to 
Yankee Fiber Tile, which is specially suitable 
for beautiful interior finishes, the company 
manufactures Keelite, Keewood and Keemarble. 
Keelite is a plain sheet offered in several colors 
for both interior and exterior use, and display 
backgrounds. Keewood 
and Keemarble are 
photographic reproduc- 
tions of natural wood 
and marble finishes re- 
spectively. Both are 
made in standard panel 
sizes, 32 by 48 inches. 
The former, in both 
oriental and domestic 
grains, is for use 
wherever natural wood 
grain finishes are desir- 
able, and the latter is 





Beautiful effects in plain 
colors, and wood and 
marble finishes, are 
available in this line of 
tile, production of which 
is being expanded to 
supply a larger number 
of distributors 
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designed for walls in corridors, halls and lob- 
bies. Catalogs describing and illustrating these 
lines in detail, and information on territories 
now open, are available on request. 


Pamphlet Contains Instructions for 
Waterproofing Basements 


Ranetite Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
announces that the United States Engineer’s 
office at Portland, Ore., has just awarded the 
company a contract to furnish 14,000 lbs. of 
Ranetite iron waterproofing for the dam under 
construction at Bonneville. Ranetite is a pre- 
pared pure chemical iron, processed with certain 
other chemicals, which when mixed with water 
and cement and spread over a surface to be 
waterproofed, oxidizes and expands, forming a 
hard, glazed, water-resisting surface. It is 
particularly popular for repairing leaky base- 
ments, either. during or after construction. An 
illustrated pamphlet describing the material and 
giving’ complete instructions for its application 
will be sent to dealers who request it. 


Unusual Advertising Campaign for 
Unmarked Roofing Material 


An unusual type of advertising campaign has 
just been started by Central Commercial Co., 
Chicago, manufacturer of Sta-So, a non-porous, 
non-fading, crushed slate top coating of roofing 
material. The material is perhaps unfamiliar 
by name to many roofing dealers, although it is 
used by a number of manufacturers as a topping 
for their own special brands of roofing to give 
it a slate-sealed, impenetrable surface. Since 
Sta-So, through the very nature of the product, 
can carry no brand or label, its manufacturer 
is conducting an educational campaign to 
acquaint roofing dealers with its merits and the 
desirability of determining its presence in the 
roofing material they handle. The material 
consists of massed hard slate particles, flat 
and overlapping like fish scales. These are 
embedded in the roofing, and form its outer 
layer. 


New Fireplace Folder for Dealers’ 
Display Counters 


A new folder containing photographs, detail 
drawings, descriptions and list prices of fire- 
places has been issued by Bennett Fireplace 
Corp., 38 Pine St., Norwich, N. Y. Consider- 
able space is given to Model R which includes, 
in addition to a flue damper, a down-draft shelf 
and single upper-heating chamber, a double- 
walled back-heating chamber, and two sidewall- 
heating chambers. Cool air drawn into the 
room is warmed, then flooded into the room 
through decorative grilles. About 50 percent 


more heating capacity is provided in additional 
heating chambers above the arch bar. Heavy 
steel plates are used in the fire walls to make 
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them exceptionally rugged. Model R permits 
savings on the purchase of a throat damper 
and much fire brick for the back and side walls. 
This model is adaptable to any style or design 
of fireplace. Booklets will be sent to dealers 
who request them. 


Six-Wheel Trucks Gaining Favor 
in Northwest Logging Centers 


A number of large lumber companies in the 
Pacific Northwest are adopting 6-wheel trucks 
for transporting logs down to the mills. Six 
wheels offer a greater traction surface and a 
wider load distribution on the logging roads. 
Companies using this type of equipment have 
found that the wear on their roads is much 
less than when four-wheel trucks are employed. 
A saving is thus afforded both in building roads 
and maintaining them. The accompanying 
photograph shows a dual-drive, 6-wheel Inter- 
national truck with a trailer attached. It is 
owned and operated by H. C. Johnson, of 
South Bend, Wash., who was hauling logs 
for the Essex Logging Co. The road on which 





Better traction, and a saving of upkeep of logging 

roads, are among the advantages of distributing 

the weight over six wheels of a truck and the four 

of the attached trailer, so that it is carried by 
altogether eighteen tires 


this picture was taken connects Quinalt Lake 
and the company’s unloading platforms on Ho- 
quiam River, near Hoquiam, a distance of 50 
miles. Loads, mostly of Douglas fir, but with 
some cedar, average 5,200 feet. 


Ends of Ladder Rungs Sealed to 
Keep Moisture Out 


Ladders with rung ends sealed against the 
entrance of moisture, constitute an unusual fea- 
ture of the line made by the Rowe Mig. Co., 
Galesburg, Ill. This improvement, known as 
the “bull’s-eye” feature, materially decreases 
rung breakage caused by water-soaking in at 
the ends. The treating process browns the ends 
of the rungs, and gives Rowe ladders a pleasing 
and distinctive appearance. Illustrated catalogs 
completely describing the entire line of Rowe 
ladders will be sent to lumber dealers who 
request them. 


Standard Weight Is Necessary Re- 
quirement for Screen Cloth 


Recent publicity from the offices of the 
American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn., states 
that there are two important factors that the 
customer should watch in selecting wire screen 
cloth. One of these is that the wire should be 
corrosion-resistant. It is added, however, that 
with this precaution observed, it is equally im- 
portant to get standard weight cloth. Only 
standard weight screen cloth is heavy enough 
to withstand the abuse to which screens are 
occasionally subjected. United States Govern- 
ment and Wire Screen Cloth Manufacturers’ 
Institute consider 0.0113 in. wire as standard 
for 16-mesh screen cloth. Such cloth weighs 
15 lbs. per 100 sq. ft. 


Wy Importance of Building Paper” 
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Will Refund All Paint Costs to 


Contest Winners 


Every cent paid for paint and labor by win- 
ners of the Better Homes & Gardens 1937 
$5,000 contest for remodeling and new building 
will be refunded by the Reardon Co., 2200 N. 
2nd St., St. Louis, Mo., manufacturer of Bon- 
dex waterproof cement paint and Modex casein 
paint, provided the winner used either of these 
products. All the winner has to do is mail his 
painting bills to the company as soon as his 
name is announced for a prize. In addition 
to refunding painting costs to winners, the 
company is sending to every entrant in the con- 
test a special folder giving full particulars about 
Bondex and Modex, and showing where and 
how to use them. The winner of the last con- 
test was a Bondex user, and it is expected that 
1937 entries will run between 50,000 and 
100,000. New folders containing complete in- 
formation about both products have just been 
prepared, and are available for distribution. 


Garage Door Hardware Concern Has 
Dealer Co-Operation Plans Ready 


Hall Manufacturing Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
maker of Hall Overall garage door hardware, 
announces that a few dealer franchises for 1937 
are still open in some communities. Announce- 
ment is also made that full details of the com- 
pany’s sales-building plans are now available, 
and ready for distribution to dealers. With 
prices low, and a complete program of practical 
co-operation from the manufacturer, it is ex- 
pected that the remaining franchises will be 
allocated in the near future. Dealers interested 
in securing a franchise and obtaining informa- 
tion about the sales-building plans are invited 
to write to the manufacturer. 


What Can Be Done with Building 
Paper 


Two helpful little books have just been put 
out by The Sisalkraft Co., 205 W. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, dealing with the uses of build- 
ing paper. One of these “New Ideas in Poultry 
Housing” gives instructions for building and 
thoroughly insulating these structures and how 
to use Sisalkraft in making an old poultry 
house waterproof. The other booklet, “The 
tells why good 
building paper must be used in home construc- 
tion. Both booklets list some novel uses for 
Sisalkraft many of which you have probably 
never thought of, as for instance, to make a 
dust-tight coal bin lining, or a chinch bug 
barrier. 


1937 Wall Paper Style 
Schedule Announced 


The final schedule of the Wall Paper Style 
Shows of 1937 has just been announced by the 
Wall Paper Institute. The shows will be held 
in the following places: Philadelphia—Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, March 9-12; Boston—Hotel 
Bradford, March 16-19; Buffalo—Hotel Statler, 
March 30-April 2; Cleveland—Hotel Cleveland, 
April 6-9; Chicago—Congress Hotel, April 
13-16; Kansas City—Hotel Kansas _ Citian, 
April 20-23. The Institute has planned these 
shows to be of particular interest to both 
dealers and their customers. 





Show 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads shows that 
the revenue freight for. the two weeks ended 
Feb. 27, 1937, totaled 1,411,611 cars, as fol- 
lows: Forest products, 71,790 cars (an increase 
of 3,964 cars above the amount for the two 
weeks ended Feb. 13) ; grain, 57,624 cars; live- 
stock, 22,672 cars; coal, 315,778 cars; ore, 21.- 
604 cars; coke, 24,105 cars; merchandise, 319,- 
607 cars, and miscellaneous, 578,431 cars. The 
total loadings for the two weeks ended Feb. 27 
show an increase of 44,967 cars above the 
amount for the two weeks ended Feb. 13. 


STRAIGHT 
TIMBER 


LONG LEAF 
TIMBER 


makes sound, 
straight, endur- 
ing lumber for 
all manner of 
permanent 
structures. 


Sell your cus- 
tomers Wier 
Long Leaf for 
long lived 
buildings. 


Mop LONG — LUMBER CO 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 





Mills: Wiergate, Texas. 











SOUTHWEST 
LUMBER CO. 
Alamogordo, New Mexico 


Manufacturers of 


DOUGLAS FIR 
PONDEROSA PINE 
WHITE FIR 


Lumber, Box Shook, Crating 


High altitude—Close grained FIR lasts 
longer. 


Owners finest Summer Resort at Cloud- 
croft, New Mexico, with 18 hole Golf 
Course, 9,000 feet high. 























Eastman - Gardiner 


HARDWOOD CO. 


Laurel, Mississippi 


Manufacturers 


Poplar, Gum, Oak 


Rough and Dressed 
Air-Dried and Kiln Dried 


Inquiries and orders will receive 
prompt attention 
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Market News from Am 


Tacoma, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Despite reports of 
a recurrence of labor difficulties in several 
other Pacific Northwest lumber producing 
centers, production at Tacoma lumber mills 
is continuing on an even plane. Operators 
here report that no Tacoma mills have been 
affected by labor troubles, and they predict 
that there is little likelihood of them here. 
Meanwhile shipments, particularly of water 
cargoes, are going ahead with increasing 
rapidity as additional ships are becoming 
available. Domestic cargo and export busi- 
ness is reacting favorably to this stimubhus, 
and shippers are hopeful that a permanent 
improvement in these fields will result. Rail 
business likewise is holding up well, al- 
though orders are running somewhat behind 
shipments. Log supplies are inadequate, but 
with a moderation of weather conditions in 
adjacent upland logging districts, there is 
every indication that logging will soon again 
be on a normal basis. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


LUMBER CHARTERS—With the heavy 
movement of vessels and cargoes toand from 
Pacific ports, since the end of the maritime 
strike, the Pacific Coast freight and charter 
market report of General Steamship Corp. 
points out all freight rates have been ma- 
terially increased, approaching, but probably 
not yet equaling, comparable freights of- 
fered by other world markets. While there 
have been heavy offerings, the report con- 
tinues, not only of parcels but of full cargoes 


in all directions, shippers and charterers 
alike have been hampered considerably in 
securing space and tonnage, due to many 


vessels having been diverted to other world 
trades. Regardless of this, a good number 
of fixtures have been effected on both rate 
and time charter basis, at greatly increased 
freight rates insofar as full cargo charters 
are concerned. When the Pacific Coast mar- 
ket has reached a level of attraction to 
tramp tonnage, the report forecasts, further 
heavy chartering may be expected. Another 
interesting development was the activity ex- 
perienced in the sale and purchase market. 
A large numbér of Pacific Coast vessels 
have changed hands, some to local and some 
to foreign accounts. Time charter rates have 
advanced considerably. As high as $2 per 
ton deadweight is being offered for American 
vessels for intercoastal trading, and 7 shill- 
ing to 7 shillings 6 pence for foreign tramp 
diesel vessels, depending upon the trade and 
length of period. During February, the re- 
port shows, nineteen vessels were fixed for 
lumber cargo. Sixteen of the fixtures were 
from British Columbia ports, two from North 
Pacific ports, and one from Puget Sound. 
Destinations were the United Kingdom, 
Australia, South Africa, China, and domestic 
ports. Several fixtures were effected on 
lump-sum basis for the United Kingdom, 
largely for British Columbia loading. No 
fixtures were effected during February for 
Japan, due to the unwillingness or inability 
of charterers to pay the rates asked by 
tramp vessels. Liners in the trade increased 
their rates to $8.50 on small squares, $9 on 
large squares, and $11.75 on logs, and are 
sailing with full cargoes. They also report 
heavy bookings for months ahead. Only one 
full cargo fixture was reported for China on 
lump-sum basis. 3erth lines have increased 
their rates to Shanghai to: Lumber, $9.50, 
logs, $12.25, sleepers, $9, plus 50 cents for 
North China outports. Several vessels were 
fixed for Australia, both on time and rate 
basis. Liners report no space available, 
while shippers indicate willingness to pay 
$13 to $14 a thousand. Two or three vessels 
were fixed for South Africa at what are re- 
ported to be increased rates of freight. 
Liners in the trade have increased their rates 
to $18@22, depending upon specifications and 
ports of discharge. Several full cargo char- 
ters were reported for intercoastal trade, 
both on time and rate basis, and heavy offer- 
ings of cargo continue. American tonnage 
required in this trade is at a heavy premium. 


PAYROLLS—California manufacturing in- 
dustry averages show 4 percent more em- 
ployees, 12.1 percent larger weekly payrolls, 
and 7.9 percent larger average weekly em- 
ployee earnings in the logging, sawmill and 
planing mill industries for January, 1937, as 
compared with the same month in previous 
year. In the furniture industry, number of 


employees was up 7.6 percent; weekly pay- 
rolls, up 20.8 percent, and employee weekly 
earnings, 


up 12.2 percent. 





CALIFORNIA PINES—Prices for both Pon- 
derosa and sugar pines are showing a ten- 
dency to advance. A recent increase for 
Pondersoa averaged $2 per thousand, and for 
sugar pine $3. Demand for both woods is 
reported extremely heavy, and mill inven- 
tories are very badly broken. Some seasonal 
mills report last year’s cut about sold out, 
and that with the deep snows of the past 
winter holding back woods operations, log- 
ging for replenishing vanishing supplies is 
being held up. Some mills will not be able 
to start woods operations until April 1 and 
later. Yard work has been handicapped and 
delayed by deep snow between alleys of lum- 
ber piles, and snow and ice packed on top 
of the lumber. 


REDWoOOD—Demand continues st rong 
from all eastern markets for dry uppers, 
with prices having advanced around $2 per 
thousand recently. Eureka, Calif., reports 
that a steamer loaded 650,000 feet of red- 
wood for Hawaiian ports recently. 


DOUGLAS FIR—Local demand is reported 
good, and prices are firm. Weather continued 
to hold back construction somewhat. Mills 
that did not allow their order files to pile 
up too much during the strike are finding 
themselves in a much _ better position 
to give more prompt deliveries on current 


orders. 
Warren, Ark. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE—Better weather 
has permitted the mills to step up shipments 
to the highest level for any similar period 
in the past nine years. Production is 10 to 
20 percent under shipments, while new book- 
ings are under production. The mills, how- 
ever, are badly in need of a breathing spell 
to get caught up on old orders. There is 
little prospect of the mills accumulating 
much surplus stock during the next four or 
five weeks, especially in finish, casing, base, 
mouldings, No. 2 boards, 1x6- and 8-inch, and 
No. 3 boards, 8-inch and wider. Most mills 
have already sold all of these items that they 
can produce for several weeks. Practically 
all items of No. 1 boards are very scarce, 
especially 14-foot and longer. This also ap- 
plies to all B&better inch stock, and B&better 
1x3-inch flat and edge grain flooring. All 
items of flooring are in good demand, al- 
though a few mills report a small surplus of 
both 3- and 4-inch No. 2 droppings. The 
mills regard these items as good property, 
as much flooring will be required for repair 
work in the flooded areas during the next 
several months. Lath continue in limited 
supply, with current demand taking both 
Nos. 1 and 2 as fast as they are accumulated. 
Demand continues good for dimension and 
other specialty stock. Most small mills have 
been able to increase their shipments during 
the past three weeks and, in some instances, 
are now scouting for orders and have offered 
$1 to $1.50 concessions on straight cars of 
shiplap, center matched and dimension; but 
as a whole they believe there is no justifica- 
tion for lowering prices and are “sitting 
tight.” The price structure holds firm with 
the larger mills, although an occasional con- 
cession is granted on some accumulation of 
surplus items. Additional rain this week 
stopped logging operations again, and, with 
log supplies very limited, it will not take 
much more wet weather during the next six 
weeks to greatly curtail woods operations. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—There has been 
little indication of any let-up in demand. 
Most buyers who made purchases early in 
the year are playing a game of “watchful 
waiting,” hoping prices will weaken before 
it is necessary for them to place new orders. 
Most mills, however, still have all the busi- 
ness they can take care of in the next several 
weeks, and, believing prices will be even 
better later on, are not willing to accept 
orders in excess of the stocks already on 
hand. Only a few sales have been reported 
by small mills at prices less than those pre- 
vailing two weeks ago. Recent sales prices 
of 4/4 No. 2 sap gum varied from $19 to $21, 
mill basis. Prices of No. 1 common average 
around $38. Stocks of rough flooring oak 
continue rather limited and, while flooring 
plants are not making aggressive purchases 
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just now, the market continues firm, indica- 
tions being that during the next several 
months there will be a ready market for all 
dry stock as it is available. Flooring prices 
continue to hold firm, with only an occa- 
sional mill offering a surplus item at any 
concession. In both white and red oak, se- 
lect and No, 1 common 13/16x2%-inch con- 
tinue scarce, and are hard to buy in straight 
carlots for shipment under thirty days. There 
is little chance of the lowlands drying out 
sufficiently for logging operations to be re- 
sumed on a normal basis for at least several 
weeks, additional rain this week further de- 
laying logging in this immediate section. 


Portland, Ore. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Production of 
Douglas fir, hemlock and pine continues to 
mount, but the unfilled order file stands at 
former high levels. Prices continue firm to 
strong, and business is generally regarded 
as “very good.” The industry, however, is 
facing another labor crisis. Labor plans are 
now in the making for a pay increase of 10 
cents an hour. The increase, according to 
union executives, would mean an added cost 
of 65 cents a thousand board feet to lumber 
production in fir mills. 


INTERCOASTAL—Mills have all the orders 
they can fill for weeks ahead. A, limited 
amount of new business is being accepted at 
firm prices. Ship space shortage continues 
to harass shippers, who can not get more 
than a fraction of what they need for nearby 
business. Peace continues in the maritime 
industry, however, and a normal level of 
shipments should be reached early in May. 
Many steamer lines are booked well into 
the summer on all space they will allot for 
lumber. 


CALIFORNIA—Business is of moderate 
volume and prices are firm. Disastrous cold 
weather in February has cut down demand 
for shook, because of reduced crops. Build- 
ing demand is expected to be strong in May 
and June. 

NEARBY RAIL AND LOCAI-—Improved 
weather has given building a new impetus 
and the demand for all ordinary dimensions 
and for shingles is’ strong. Residential 
building at Portland has reached the highest 
level in many years, with frame-type con- 
struction, of course, predominating. 


LOGGING—Operations have been resumed 
on a large scale, with the local log inventory 
considered rather low at the moment, and 
prices good. Barring unforeseen conditions, 
the biggest log output in seven or eight 
years is expected in the approaching spring 
and summer months. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


RETAIL—During January of this year, 472 
retail yards in the ninth Federal Reserve 
district sold 4,264,000 board feet of lumber, 
as compared with 4,785,000 feet sold in De- 
cember, and 3,677,000 feet in January, 1936. 
At 447 yards, stocks on hand in board feet 
Jan. 31 amounted to 79,170,000 feet, as com- 
pared with 67,976,000 feet Dec. 31, and 70,- 
834,000 feet Jan. 31 last year. At 472 yards, 
total sales of all materials during last Jan- 
uary totaled $1,206,720, as compared with 
$903,590 in December, and $1,145,200 in Jan- 
uary, 1936. 

NORTHERN PINE—Production is_ only 
about ten percent of sales, but a little more 
is being manufactured. Business at the Head 
of the Lakes mills is running more than 70 
percent above that for a corresponding pe- 
riod last year. Shipments exceed those of 
last year, and fall short of sales by two and 
a half million feet. Stocks are low. Those 
of some items are fairly well balanced, but 
there is a short supply of others. Low grade 
boards are scarce, because of the constant 
demand from box and crating interests. 
Prices hold firm, with premiums being asked 
and paid on some items in short supply. 


NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR—The scarcity 
of small posts and some sizes of poles is 
growing more acute, since woods work was 
retarded by shortage of labor and unfavor- 
able weather. Sales are almost unprece- 
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dented in volume for this time of year, and, 
owing to the many rural electrification pro- 
jects now getting under way and the neces- 
sity for fencing—both repair work and new 
construction—throughout the Northwest, 
business is certain to increase in the near 
future. Warm weather during the past week 
has boosted sales. Prices are firm, with early 
advances on a number of sizes of both posts 
and poles in short supply not unlikely. 

MILLWORK—Warm weather last week has 
added impetus to activities, already above 
normal for this time of year. Although de- 
mand declined during the latter part of Feb- 
ruary, aS was to be expected, there has been 
an upturn during early March. Inquiries are 
pouring in, many estimates are being made, 
and dealers report that there is a fair ratio 
of actual orders. Both hardwoods and soft- 
woods are in short supply, because of the 
labor difficulties experienced at western mills 
and floods in the South. An advance in glass 
prices is expected. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


SOUTHEAST TRADE—Expansion of mill 
operations, installation of new plants, and 
good production conditions, are reported in 
this area in the last fortnight. Export trade 
is quiet, with volume unchanged. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS—Demand continues 
to keep pace with production. Recent read- 
justment of prices affecting some items has 
not had any appreciable effect upon book- 
ings. 

SOUTHERN PINE—Pine operators are run- 
ning at capacity, in almost all sections, with 
prices showing a strengthening tendency. 


HARDWOODS—The cut of all species will 
be substantially heavier this year than last, 
local factors in the industry indicate. De- 
mand is holding up well for all items, with 
noticeable improvement at many points. 


Seattle, Wash. 


WEST COAST WoOODS—Closing of seven 
local mills, and threats of a complete shut- 
down of the industry, as reported in detail 
elsewhere in this issue, are hindering reduc- 
tion of the huge order file remaining at the 
close of the marine strike. And as all mar- 
kets, with the exception of export, are plac- 
ing either a fair or good volume of new 
orders, the unfilled order file for most mills 
is almost as large as ever. If the Seattle 
strike spreads and settlement is not soon 
effected, the industry would be hard put to 
accept any more orders. Weather throughout 
the western Washington area has improved, 
and full production was in prospect. 


RAIL—A fair volume of new orders is be- 
ing offered and a large volume from the East 
is expected by the end of March. Prices re- 
main at the same level as they were a fort- 
night ago. It is hard to find mills which 
will accept orders; they will take only what 
they want. Local railroads have been out for 
a good volume of construction and car ma- 
terial, but have found it hard to place busi- 
ness. As high as $31 has been paid by east- 
ern railroads for framing in select common 
grade for quick shipment. A fair volume of 
common cutting is being ordered. D uppers 
are very scarce, except for 1x4-inch D floor- 
ing, which is plentiful. There is no dry di- 
mension to speak of available anywhere. 


INTERCOASTAL—Offers of business are 
plentiful, but few are being taken. Ship 
space can hardly be got, and what few or- 
ders are being accepted carry with them a 
guaranty of space. Price is based on space. 
New orders are holding the intercoastal 
backlog close to the high figures at the end 
of the marine strike. Dimension and timbers 
are most in demand. Uppers are being shipped 
by rail, as there is little difference in cost 
between rail and water shipment. Mills are 
short of uppers. There is considerable green 
dimension going by rail to the East Coast. 


CALIFORNIA—Demand continues very ac- 
tive. Space is scarce. Western Washington 
is sending a good volume of shingles, which 
are needed so badly that they are going by 
rail, at little difference in cost. Production 
in the Willamette Valley is opening up, and 
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henceforth it will figure more largely in the 
California market. 


EXPORT—No ships are available for lum- 
ber to the Orient. Ship companies won't 
quote, and the rate to Japan may move up 
to $11. Shippers and buyers are each paying 
one-half of the recent advance to $8 in the 
rate to Japan. The lumber rate to China 
is about $10. With the present number of 
ships available, old orders won’t be cleaned 
up until the end of May or June. The United 
Kingdom and Continent are also out of the 
picture for American export mills; no space 
is available until June, and, with the rate up 
to 80 shillings, buyers are not eager to do 
business. British Columbia also has a three 
months backlog of orders. Rate to South 
America has advanced $1.50, and very little 
business is coming from that source. 


SHINGLES—Prices are about the same as 
they were a fortnight ago. Cedar logs are 
very scarce. Except with California, new 
business is not brisk. Quotations on XXXXX 
are about 5 cents higher, and on No. 2 Royals 
are 10 to 20 cents higher. 


LOGS—This market is a little firmer and, 
but for the strike, prices would probably be 
up $1@2. Supplies are very short, and there 
are no logs in the water, but input is in- 
creasing from camps located close to the 
Sound. The bigger logging operations are 
mostly inactive yet, due to deep snow in the 
foothills. Rafts of old-growth yellow fir 
bring $13, $19 and $26, while other fir logs 
move at $12, $18 and $24. Shingle cedar 
moves at $16-17; cedar lumber logs at $24. 
No. 2 and 3 hemlock brings $12to12.50. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHWEST MARKET—A good start in 
building in this area gives lumber interests 
a cue as to the outlook. The value of permits 
issued in Kansas City during February was 
112 percent larger than those of a year ago, 
and the largest for any like period since 
1930. Reports from other metropolitan cities 
in the area, such as Wichita, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
City, Dallas and Fort Worth, disclose rather 
sharp gains. Manufacturers and wholesalers 
are looking forward to the best spring busi- 
ness in years, True, the yards placed a con- 
siderable amount of the usually spring busi- 
ness late in December and in January, in 
advance of the increase in prices, but a 
substantial amount of ordering will be neces- 
sary to make replacements. Yards still are 
well stocked, and the movement to jobs is 
just getting started. Prices have generally 
reached a so called “leveling” stage, and the 
only advances noted recently were in those 
items that were slow in joining the upturn. 
The actual booking of new business during 
the last two weeks was not as heavy as a 
year ago, manufacturers reported, but the or- 
ders on file promise an active run for the 
next thirty days. Because of the reduced 
inventories of mills, and their inability to 
supply the requested items, orders are being 
turned down, or else adjustments as to items 
are being resorted to. The West Coast strike, 
which has tied up the cedar mills and is 


likely to spread to other units, is being 
watched in this district. 
SOUTHERN PINE distributors have 


reached a point where their recent heavy 
shipments must be absorbed by yard sales 
before any more heavy dealer buying is done. 
The stocks of leading mills are slightly more 
than one-third below those of a year ago, 
and of the total stocks cut, 34 percent are 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 boards. The total of boards 
is 30 percent less than a year ago. Small 
mills are reported to be back in production 
and are cutting prices. During the sharp 
advance, the small mills ran up prices in line 
with the big mills and now are posting new 
quotations, which run from $4@7 per thou- 
sand under those of the large mills. 


HARDWOODS—Prices, which showed a 
spectacular advance, have ,become more sta- 
tionary and little change was reported in the 
last two weeks, except for a few minor ad- 
justments. The bulk of the current buying 
is for actual requirements. 


OAK FLOORING—Demand slowed up dur- 
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Why 
ARROW BRAND 
Cypress ? 


There are a good many reasons why archi- 
tects specify, dealers stock, and lumber 
users buy Arrow Brand Tidewater Red Cy- 
press. Here are a few: 


Arrow Brand Cypress originates in the tidal 
swamplands along the Gulf and South Atlan- 
tic coasts—it's the true species of "The 


Wood Eternal." 


Arrow Brand Cypress is trade-marked, and 
every board or bundle carries the official 
grade-mark of the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers' Association—a guarantee of care- 
ful seasoning, proper grading and precise 
manufacture. 

Arrow Brand Cypress meets the require- 
ments of every job whether the demand is 
for durability or beauty. 


Buy your Arrow Brand Cypress from the 
Florida Louisiana Red Cypress Company. Its 
five member mills make it your most de- 
pendable source of supply. 


ALWAYS SPECIFY Gib ed_. 


she p> Cypress 


Arrow Brand "The Wood Eternal” 


FLORIDA LOUISIANA 


RED CYPRESS COMPANY 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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Own Manufacture -- 
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YELLOW 
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ABERDEEN, - MISS. 





4-4 5-4 — SOFT SHORT 
LEAF K-D FINISH, DIMEN- 
SION and BOARDS 
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Depend on us for well manufactured, care- 
fully graded stock, loaded properly and 
shipped promptly. We've serve the 
trade for nearly half a century—and know 
we can satisfy you. 

Send us your inquiries and orders. 











For many years our floor- 
ing has been building trade 
for dealers. It will do the same 
for you. Order it in straight or mixed 
cars with Hemlock lumber, lath, shingles 
and posts. 

We invite your orders for Poles, Ties and Hemlock 
tan Bark; also for Rotary Cut Northern Veneers and 
Plywood. 


THE NORTHWESTERN COOPERAGE 
& LUMBER COMPANY gig Of 81. tam 
Office: G 


GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN “aa 





MEMBERS MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 














HARD 


Dugmonipierce 
F 


AND BIRCH 
LOORIN G 


Our new flooring plant is equipped 
with the most improved type machines. 
You'll appreciate the better manufacture 
and superior quality of WELLS Flooring. 
Try a car now at low prices. 


SWWELLS 


LUMBER COMPANY 





MAAN VFA TVR ERS 
MENOMINEE MICHIGAN. 
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_ ALL NORTHERN 


| HARD and SOFT WOODS 


Birch, Maple, Rock and Soft Elm, Basswood, 
Ash, Oak, air or kiln dried. 
Dimension stock, crating lumber, hardwood 
flooring. Planing mill. 
White cedar posts, poles, shingles. 

MIXED CARS 


Maislein-Dawson Lumber Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 























YO U R REQUIREMENTS FOR 


4/4 6/4" 8/4” 
ONE,COMMON AND 
BETTER NORTHERN 


HARD MAPLE 


CAN BE PROMPTLY FILLED 
FROM OUR LARGE WELL 


17 AIR DRIED STOCKS 


VON PLATEN - FOX COMPANY 
IRON MOUNTAIN, MICHIGAN 











Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 


A useful vest pocket manual including a lum- 
ber calculator for standard sizes, log rules, 
estimated weights of lumber and miscellaneous 
useful lumber tabulations. Prepaid, 50 cents. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ing the last two weeks, but the shipments 
are the heaviest since 1931. Stocks to some 
extent are broken, and mills are trying to 
clear out order files so as to be in a position 
to handle the expected spring business. The 
item most actively requested is 13-16 by 2%4- 
inch in clear and select grades. 


WESTERN PINES—With the mills going 
back into production, there will be a chance 
to fill the heavy back log of orders. Prices 
are steady at recent advances, and new busi- 
ness is only fair. Upper grades, D select and 
better, are in good demand, and commons are 
moving freely, 


SHINGLES—Shingle stocks in this area are 
considered none too large. No. 1 is in good 
demand, and the supply is ample, but No. 2 
stocks are exceedingly light. The lath mar- 
ket is strong. 


New Orleans, La. 


SOUTHERN PINE — Notwithstanding a 
slowing down of demand, prices are being 
held firm, with some manufacturers report- 
ing slight advances. The Southern Pine Lum- 
ber Exchange reports a gain in realization in 


February of $4.48 over January, February 
average being $32.45, as against $27.97. The 
December realization was $25.82. The Feb- 
ruary average was the highest for that 


month since 1926, figure for which was $32.11. 
Production is not increasing, so there is not 
much chance for any balancing of mill stocks. 
April is usually the month with the largest 
volume of shipments. Local business among 
the retail yards is very good. 


HARDWOODS—There has been a falling 
off in demand, but it is still of considerable 
volume. Domestic business is more active 
than export, which is somewhat hesitant at 
paying quoted prices. There is considerable 
activity in ash and magnolia, and a demand 
for sap gum and the oaks, also poplar. The 
amount of dry lumber is small as compared 
with what it ought to be at this time of year, 
and drying conditions are not good. The 





Builds Ground-Level Frame 
Kilns Despite Weather 


Ontonacon, Micu., March 8.—Ordinarily 
construction work slows up or stops in the 
North when snow falls, but the Lake Superior 
Lumber Co., of Ontonagon, has definitely set 
aside this usual custom and is now installing 
two Moore cross-circulation fan kilns, which 
are nearing completion. This work was started 
and pushed at full speed in midwinter, with the 
ground frozen and blanketed with snow waist 
high the whole time. These two new kilns are 
in addition to the battery of Moore cross-circu- 
lation fan kilns installed by this plant a year 
ago. The company is now drying hemlock, 
white pine and northern hardwoods, green from 
the saw, down to moisture content desired by 
the trade. The entire mill cut goes through the 
kilns; not a stick to the yard. The new Moore 
kilns are of wood frame construction, built on 
ground level with no excavating. Designed to 
use the insulating qualities of wood, the build- 
ings are unusually tight and hold heat well. 
Naturally this type of construction is econom- 
ical. W. T. Gorman is vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Lake Superior Lumber 
Co.: H. K. Hamar, assistant manager, and W. 
V. Conlin is in charge of kiln drying. 
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cross-circulation kilns under construction in 
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demand for flooring oak keeps up to almost 
the level of the early part of the year. 


CYPRESS—There has been no increase in 
the amount of dry lumber, which is in strong 
demand at the sellers’ prices. Mills are still 
limiting the quantities of certain items they 
will ship. There has been little if any fall- 
ing off in production. 


Houston, Tex. 


Building in this section continues at a 
rapid rate in the larger towns and cities. The 
smaller country yards are experiencing a let- 
up in business, however, due largely to farm- 
ers being busy. 


SOUTHERN PINE—The weather has been 
very favorable to drying lumber, and con- 
siderable small-mill stock is now being de- 
livered. Some of the small mills are offering 
stock at rather low prices, compared to those 
the larger mills are securing. The large mills 
hold their lists firmly, and expect further 
advances late in March. Most yards have 
orders placed, some of them sixty to ninety 
days old, that the mills have been unable 
to get out, and are not much in the market. 
All large mills have good order files, and are 
not eager to book additional for certain 
items. No. 2 shiplap, 1x8- and 1x10-inch, is 
searce, with most of the mills oversold, and 
price is firm at $27, mill, for shortleaf. All 
items of No. 3 lumber are scarce, and orders 
are being placed by some railroads for large 
quantities of grain doors. Railroad inquiries 
are being received, but not in as large quan- 
tities as during the early part of the year. 

The export market continues strong, with 
30-cubic average sawn timbers holding at 
$54@55, port. Large inquiries for stock items 
are going the rounds, presumably for the 
Island trade. There is also a good demand 
for ship decking; prime and most all other 
export items. Kiln dried saps have advanced 
in price during the past thirty days, and the 
demand for this item is increasing. 


SHINGLES AND LATH—The shingle mar- 
ket has shown some weakness, but larger 
mills are holding firm to their prices. Some 
items are still scarce, particularly 5-inch 
mixed-grain dimensions. The mills report 
shortage of logs, and also more labor trouble. 
Lath have not been moving quite so freely, 
but prices are steady. 


HARDWOODS—Mill stocks are _ still so 
badly broken that it is almost impossible to 
buy any quantities, and there is no weakness 
in prices. Flooring plants are buying all the 
rough flooring stock they can find, and many 
are faced with the possibility of having to 
shut down because of being unable to secure 
any. Heavy rains throughout the South have 
materially interfered with logging. 


Norfolk, Va. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—Virginia, as well 
as most of the Carolinas, had a very heavy 
snow, Feb. 25, but since the weather has 
been clear and rather warm. The woods, 
however, are so wet that logging and haul- 
ing over dirt roads are extremely difficult, 
therefore production has not increased to 
any extent during the past two weeks. The 
demand has been very good and prospects 
are bright for building, both residential and 
WPA projects, in this section. Prices are 
still strong, but vary to an extent, as some 
sellers seek to establish a higher market. 
There has been sufficient demand for better 
grades to take up all the stock manufac- 
tured by both large and small mills, though 
some sections have not as yet come on the 


Michigan, with snow on ground waist high 
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market for interior finish. Southern yards 
are still taking in a large quantity of small- 
mill framing and boards, but balk at higher 
prices. Foreign demand holds good. The 
supply of flooring, thin ceiling, partition etc. 
is very limited and shipment of mixed cars 
is delayed. Box makers are placing orders 
a little more freely. The price of 4/4 edge 
box has not changed recently, and good kiln 
dried stock is being sold at $21@22, Norfolk. 
Fair air dried stock is bringing around 
$18.50@19, but good wide stock would sell 
for more. Good air dried is very scarce. The 
retail yards are buying a lot of rough air 
dried stock width box lumber, and orders are 
coming in from the East for stock box D4S 
for sheathing. The demand for roofers, air 
dried, has not been so brisk and prices have 
weakened. Some mills now offer them at 
$20 f. o. b. cars, Georgia Main Line rate, but 
most want more. Kiln dried roofers are very 
searce, and strong. Demand for small fram- 
ing, rough and dressed, for rail and water 
shipment to the North and East, has been 
good, with prices holding steady. 


Baltimore, Md. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—Increase in 
stocks on the wharves here has occurred, but 
some divisions of the trade are still short of 
supplies. Prices, except of lath, have con- 
tinued to strengthen. 


LONGLEAF—The demand is keeping up, 
while prices are either very firm or higher. 
Numerous inquiries are going out to the 
mills, which can not fill orders with any ex- 
pedition. Yards generally desire to add to 
assortments. 


CYPRESS — Producers generally have 
enough orders in hand to absorb any output 
they are at all likely to achieve. Millwork 
plants are in the market for large quantities, 
and cabinet work, along with interior finish, 
is absorbing an increasing volume. 


DOUGLAS FIR—West Coast stocks are be- 
ginning to resume their interrupted move- 
ment eastward. Wants in the way of fir, 
spruce, white pine, hemlock and other woods 
can yet be met in only a limited way. 


HARDWOODS—Local hardwood yards re- 
port that business is not quite as active, but 
some distributors find it not less difficult to 
locate supplies, and the rising trend in prices 
continues. Furniture factories and other 
hardwood consuming establishments have 
evidently continued active. Foreign purchases 
provide a good outlet. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Demand for softwoods has declined some- 
what of late, owing, perhaps, to the stiff 
prices that have been prevailing. All kinds 
of lumber hold firm, with the exception of 
southern pine roofers, which are off as the 
result of better weather at the mills and 
increased shipments. Many retailers placed 
orders for western softwoods a number of 
weeks ago, and the settlement of the long- 
shoremen’s strike, making it possible to get 
shipments through more readily, is causing 
a temporary lull in demand. A new all-rail 
rate on shingles of 90 cents to points east of 
Chicago, is said to be in prospect, which 
would be a reduction of 10% cents to Buf- 
falo, and this drop is expected to stimulate 
shingle business. 


HARDWOODS—The demand has held up in 
a satisfactory manner so far this month, and 
Prices are strong because of the scarcity of 
stock at mills. In some cases the mills are 
beginning to quote more freely than they 
were doing a few weeks ago, but the ten- 
dency of prices is upward. Increased de- 
mand for hardwood in the Canadian market 
has occasioned the starting up of numerous 
small mills which have been idle for several 
years. 


WESTERN PINES—The market holds firm, 
with advances lately taking place in Pon- 
derosa pine, leading items of which are quite 
Scarce. The mills still have a good many 
orders on hand which were placed weeks 
ago. Retailers are waiting for the shipment 
of orders they have already placed, and are 
not inclined to order lumber ahead at present. 


NORTHERN PINE—The supply at mills 
will be quite light this spring, owing to the 
difficulty in logging and trucking from the 
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woods during the present mild winter. Prices 
are holding firm, and promise to remain so 
because of the scarcity of stock and the sea- 
sonal improvement in building. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS — Demand has 
declined slightly, but there is still great ac- 
tivity in the market, with furniture indus- 
try and automobile body manufacturers tak- 
ing large quantities of dry lumber. Over- 
seas buying, too, has increased considerably, 
and shipping space is hard to find. Most of 
the overseas buying is of oak, but large 
quantities of ash, poplar and magnolia are 
taken. One prominent representative of Gulf 
and Atlantic steamers said that all available 
space through March was booked. Prices of 
some items have eased off a dollar or so 
from their highs of several weeks ago, but 
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the tone of the market generally is strong. 
Flooring manufacturers are said to have 
gotten together and fixed $36, $31 and $25 as 
the prices they would pay manufacturers for 
the three grades of flooring oak. The de- 
mand for flooring continues heavy and most 
flooring manufacturers have adequate sup- 
plies, but are still casting about for future 
supplies and willing to take oak at market 
prices, say the lumbermen. One lumberman 
said that Fisher Body Corp. had bought a 
large quantity of “flooring oak” for body 
parts. This body plant is also understood to 
be using large quantities of southern maple 
in refrigerator dimension stock. Southern 
maple is preferred because it does not warp, 
doesn’t hold odors and has long life. Hard- 
wood lumber mills have not béen able to get 
their production up to capacity, because of 
the shortage of logs. Lumber manufactured 
now, one lumberman said, would not be ready 
for shipment until fall. 









How do our competitors get such bright-look- 


ing quick-selling Lumber? 
Easy, Mister— 


DOWICIDE 
DOES IT 


DOWICIDE stops costly sap stain and mold, keeps both 
pine and hardwood lumber permanently bright. DOWI- 
CIDE’S greater permanence and effectiveness is time- 
proved. It’s easy to apply, and low in cost. DOWI- 
CIDE will increase the value of your lumber and make 


it easier to sell. Write for folder. 
Made by 


Dow Chemical Company, Midland, Michigan 


Distributed and Serviced by 



























TEST IT 
YOURSELF 


Dip half the length 
of several sappy 
boards in DOW- 
ICIDE — marking 
the undipped por- 
tions forlater 
identification. 
Stack in lower 
portion of air-sea- 
soning pile. After 
drying note that 
the DOWICIDE 
dipped portions 
are free from all 
sap stain and 
mold. 





A. D. CHAPMAN & CO., Inc. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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W.T. FERGUSON LBR.CO. 
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Let us serve as your headquarters 
for well manufactured Short Leaf, 
produced in the region that grows 


Yellow Pine u c ’ 

Hardwoods the finest timber of its class. 

Cypress Our broad and complete service 

West Coast includes straight or mixed cars of 
Products Yellow Pine and Hardwoods, Pil- 


Treated Lumber ing. Car Material, Grain Doors, 


Creosoted Lumber, etc. 





ia eemtiieell 


LOUIS. MISSOURI 


ST. 
CALCASIEU 





YELLOW PINE 


Complete line of kiln dried 
Yard and Shed Stock 


Eased Edge Dimension 


Timbers, chemically treated to 
prevent stain. 














| by DUSTREAT or 
LUMBER CO.,Inc. 
ELIZABETH, LOUISIANA 








FOSHEE LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers 


Southern Pine Lumber 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Specializing in 1/2x6 Poplar 
SHED STOCK Bevel Siding-- 
and BOARDS Mouldings 























LONG TIMBERS! 


Our Main 
Lumber 
Business 


Our Real 
Lumber 
Business is 





OSTRANDER 
RAILWAY & TIMBER CO. 
OSTRANDER, WASH. 


The Original Long Timber Mill 
PASS LAL AANA ATH See 
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Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., March 8.—Briefly the mar- 
ket for eastern spruce is in a strong price posi- 
tion, with the mills heavily oversold on nearl 
all items; the West Coast fir and hemloc 
market holds to the same premium price level, 
but the approaching resumption of cargo de- 
liveries at Boston following the strike em- 
bargo, furnishes a real problem as to the prob- 
able trend of prices one and two months hence; 
depleted stocks at the mills and pressure to 
place orders with the shippers of eastern and 
Appalachian hardwoods have sent the price level 
for maple and birch to new heights with little 
possibility that supplies can be brought into 
balance with demand for many months to 
come; the various grades and sizes of oak 
and maple flooring have advanced within the 
past six months by $10 to as much as $23 
per thousand. The trend toward depletion of 
stocks in all hardwood producing sections is 
revealed in a special survey covering the six 
years from Jan. 1, 1932, to Jan. 1, 1937. In 
the southern region, holdings dropped from 
1,704 million feet at the former date to 953 mil- 
lion feet on Jan. 1 of this year, and in the 
Appalachian region they dropped steadily from 
650 million to 388 million, while in the same 
period the drop in this Northeastern section 
was from 241 million feet to an even 100 mil- 
lion. This shows a decline in mill inventories 
within this six year period of 47 percent and, 
under the existing buying pressure, accounts 
for the strong upward trend of values all 
along the line. 

It was noted in this column two weeks ago 
that a group of three ships loaded with West 
Coast fir and hemlock, that had been tied up 
in New York since they were abandoned by 
their crews on Oct. 30, had reached Boston 
early in February to drop 4,415,000 feet. 
There have since been no arrivals. It appears 
that the regular liners, such as the boats of 
the American-Hawaiian and Luckenbach lines, 
have a clause in their contracts with shippers, 
that permits delivery at the nearest port of call 
in the event of a strike tying up the ship. For 
these two lines sixteen ships arrive at Atlantic 
Coast ports each month. What actually hap- 
pened when these boats arrived at ports south 
of Boston in November and were deserted by 
their crews, is that the lumber and other cargo 
were promptly discharged and such lots as came 
forward to the original consignee was at his 
expense. The larger lots were, as a rule, 
loaded on cars and hauled eastward to the 
dealers’ yards, but several cases have been 
reported where the consignee sent trucks 240 
miles to New York piers to move the loads 
over the road. 


Protest Cut in Wholesale Discount on 
Hardwood Flooring 


A meeting of New England wholesale lum- 
bermen was held at the Chamber of Commerce 
in Boston as recently as Friday to discuss and 
register a protest against the concerted effort 
of a group of maple and oak flooring manu- 
facturers to reduce the wholesale selling com- 
mission from 8 to 6 percent. To summarize 
briefly: It was pointed out that annual sta- 
tistics over a.number of years proved that the 
wholesale selling expense was substantially 
over S percent, and that steadily increasing 
costs, plus one percent to cover Social Security 
levies, made this move by the manufacturers 
wholly indefensible. The current increase in 
manufacturing costs had been much more than 
offset by sharp increases in the price level of 
the mill product. Many shippers had assured 
their selling connections here that no change 
would be made in the commission allowance 
for selling. Others were obdurate in demand- 
ing the change. It was suggested that this com- 
mission basis of 8 percent should be stabilized, 


and made to apply as rigidly when demand 
exceeded the supply, as when the reverse was 
true and the mills were making all sorts of 
concessions in an effort to move their prod- 
uct. As one member pointed out, “We know 
and the manufacturers know that neither the 
wholesaler nor the shipper can perform the 
functions incident to wholesale selling at less 
than 8 percent. At the moment mills can sell 
more than they can produce, but that condi- 
tion is only transitory. It has only recently 
developed. For the long pull, it is my belief, 
and the same is held by my shippers, that every 
effort should be made not to disturb this 
standard selling compensation, for in the end 
it can only result in disrupting the avenues 
through which this product moves, in both good 
and bad seasons.” 

WEST COAST FIR AND HEMLOCK—The 
three cargoes that arrived at Boston during 
the first ten days of February, totaling 
4,415,000 feet, evidently represented all the 
consignments held in vessels on this coast 
when the crews abandoned the ships on or 
after Oct. 31 when the marine strike started. 
There have been no further arrivals, and it 
will be March 15 or later when the first of 
the fleet from the West Coast puts in an 
appearance here. All storage stock has been 
sold and moved, and the wholesale distribu- 
tion yards have only a few scattered lots 
of dimension, and practically no stocks of 
boards. In place of these western woods, 
they have assembled as rapidly as possible 
a stock of dimension sizes of eastern spruce 
for the early spring trade. The discount 
from West Coast List 32 has been still fur- 
ther reduced on local stock and is now $3 
off page 14% for the scantling sizes, and 
$2 off for the larger timber sizes. Offices 
here are unable to accept orders for mill 
shipment before June, and as the freight rate 
moves up on April 15 to $14, all mills are 
holding the discount rate for shipment in 
June or later at $4.50 off page 15%. All 
vessel space for loading prior to June 1 has 
been taken up for moving the orders already 
booked. A number of ‘charters have already 
been made to divert boats from other trades, 
to move one or more intercoastal cargoes of 
lumber, in an effort to get needed supplies 
to the Atlantic seaboard. 

EASTERN SPRUCE — Current delivered 
prices for spruce dimension, boards and 
lath, also white cedar shingles, as presented 
on page 83 of the Feb. 27 issue, continue 
without change. The usual February drop 
in the volume of yard orders booked is noted, 
but, as all of the larger winter-sawing mills 
have full order files, there is no concern on 
this score, for March and April buying will 
produce all the new business the mills will 
be able to handle. With about a $2 differen- 
tial between dimension and random sizes, a 
tendency by the yards is noted to pick up 
all offerings of dry random. If the usual 
volume of industrial orders develops through 
March and April, running largely to boards 
and crating, the mills fear some difficulty in 
producing stock as wanted. 


LATH AND SHINGLES—Standard 1%-inch 
slab lath delivered at Boston rate points are 
uniformly held at $6, and demand is well 
ahead of current production, with many of 
the mills limiting their shipments to part 
carloads. The wider size is only 25 cents 
per thousand higher. Eastern white cedar 
extra shingles are quoted at $5, and clears 
at $4.50 per thousand, but the latter grade 
is in very scant supply, and many shippers 
have been obliged to limit shipments to part 
carloads, though there is no such limit in 
connection with shipments of extras. The 
2nd clears and clear white are held firmly 
at $4 and $3.75, and the supply is adequate, 
though not excessive. Offerings of West 
Coast red cedars are limited, all recent price 
advances are firmly held, and buyers have no 
little difficulty in securing supplies as wanted. 
For all-rail shipments from mills, Washing- 
ton and British Columbia producers are quot- 
ing similar prices on all of the better grades. 
The 18-inch Perfections are quite uniformly 
held at $5.24 delivered at New England 
points. The same is true of the 16-inch 
XXXXX Nos. 1 and 2, which sell at $4.79 
and $3.99, respectively, with the No. 3 grade 
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at $3.19, though a number of the Washington 
mills are quoting 10 cents lower on this 
grade. The mills appear to be literally 
swamped with orders, and report great diffi- 
culty in securing adequate log supplies, due 
to severe weather and heavy snows at the 
logging camps. Spot stocks at the local 
storage yards are very low, with few if any 
replacement lots landed here within the 
month. No. 1 Perfections are available at 
$4.95—up 20 cents; XXXXX No. 2 at $3.55— 
up 35 cents, and No. 3 at $2.85—up 50 cents. 
There are no offerings of the No. 1 grade. 


EASTERN HARDWOODS—The market for 
birch and maple continues strongly in favor 
of the seller, particularly in upper grades 
and all thick stock. All eastern mills are 
reported as heavily oversold, and most orders 
booked are subject to more or less delay in 
shipment. Kiln capacity is taken many 
weeks ahead. Inch FAS birch is strong at 
$88, and 2-inch at $95. For inch FAS maple 
the range is $85@90, with most shippers 
holding at $100 for the 2-inch. For 2-inch 
No. 1 common and select, kiln dried and 
cross cut for heel stock most shippers are 
demanding $93, but many of the larger mills 
moved up from $80 to $85 and then $90 on 
March 1. The heel shops have forced two 
advances, each of 5 cents per dozen, and 
a third advance is scheduled for this week. 
Demand for heels is heavy and in filling or- 
ders the shops are handicapped by slow 
deliveries of maple from the mills. The 
grade which calls for 90 percent usable for 
heels is held at $95. One of the larger 
Adirondack shippers is sold ahead until next 
fall and is wholly out of the market until 
then. 


Personal Notes of New Englanders 


Thomas J. McHugh, who is president and 
sales manager of the Atlantic Lumber Co., 88 
Broad Street, Boston, returned last week with 
Mrs. McHugh from a month’s cruise in Car- 
ribbean waters, which carried them as far south 
as the Panama Canal. Mr. McHugh has fully 
recovered from a January siege of the flu. 

G. Norton Fuller, younger brother of Will 
S. Fuller, of G. Fuller & Son Lumber Co., in 
the Brighton district of Boston, died Feb. 27 
at his home there at the age of 59 years. 

Carl H. Wendelstein, long identified with 
the Boston market as a seller of hardwoods, 
specializing in Philippine mahogany, with an 
office in the Chamber of Commerce building, 
was on Feb. 25 united in marriage with Mrs. 
Adeline Proctor Furness. They will reside in 


Everett. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Absence of snow and freezing temperatures 
throughout the winter months has marked the 
present as the mildest winter season in the 
records of the local weather bureau, with not 
a single day when the trucking of lumber was 
hampered in any way by road conditions. This 
mild weather accounts for the somewhat un- 
usual building activity that has been noted in 
the suburban sections, and reports from the 
yards indicate free booking of new business 
that will call for active lumber deliveries 
through the spring season. There is much 
building in prospect of the better type up in 
Westchester and on Long Island, while many 
of the mass housing projects entered upon 
last fall are far from completed. Both the 
wholesale and retail dealers have been 
aligned squarely behind the plan for the ex- 
tension of the expiration date of both Title 
I and II of the National Housing Act, and, as 
Congress has already carried the latter for- 
ward to July 1, 1939, they are now urging 
their representatives to similarly extend the 
life of Title I to encourage remodelling and 
repair work. On the other hand, they do not 
take kindly to Senator Wagner’s Housing 
Bill now before the Senate, that is to provide 
homes for many at the expense of the tax- 
payers upon a wholly unsound economic 
basis. In the low-cost housing field they 
strongly favor the project that is being spon- 
sored by the lumber manufacturers and deal- 
ers to provide plans and specifications for 
homes to cost from $1,742 to $4,200, with all 
the financial and advisory aid to which a 
worthy client—on his record—is_ entitled. 
This move has already extended into 47 
States, and a report from the manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
declares that two thousand dealers have al- 
ready pledged to erect four thousand of these 
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demonstration low-cost houses. Right here 
in the Grand Central Palace one home of this 
type has been made ready for a Woman’s Ex- 
position that is to open later this month. 
Dealers in every community are strongly 
urged to do their bit in carrying forward 
this laudable enterprise. 

A schedule for fir timber and plank 
amounting to over six million feet to be 
used on some city project has been in the 
intercoastal offices for bids during the past 
week, and, though details are lacking, it is 
reported that the order has been closed. 

It is expected that the first West Coast fir 
and hemlock cargoes, released when the 
98-day marine strike ended on Feb. 4, will 
arrive early next week, but it is understood 
that all parcels in these boats have been sold 
prior to arrival. All ship space has been 
taken up until well into June; and long be- 
fore that date—to be exact, April 15—the 
freight rate will be raised from $13.50 to $14 
to cover increased operating costs due to the 
strike and to the higher wage scale resulting. 
Local offices insist that if no additional or- 
ders were booked for mill shipment before 
June, all of the West Coast plants would be 
busy clearing their order files. Production 
schedules are far below normal, for the log- 
ging crews have been idle during the strike, 
and severe winter weather and heavy snows 
in the logging sections have placed a heavy 
hand upon log deliveries at the mills. What 
the price trend will be later on is an open 
question in the local offices, for the mills 
will not quote on or accept new business 
today. For shipment after June, a few of 
the mills have established a base discount of 
$5 from list, instead of the $11 and $12 which 
prevailed prior to the strike. At the lumber 
terminals in the New York area there are 
practically no unsold lots available, and the 
few scattered lots that were released here 
in February went direct to the yards to fill 
old orders. There is no quotable price basis 
today. 

Emergency shipments of eastern spruce 
dimension have been arriving steadily both 
by rail and water. For the smaller scantling 
sizes, delivered by rail at Harlem River 
points, the mills are quoting $37@38, and 
are very firm at those figures. Prices for 
dressed board range from $35@39. Spruce 
lath are offered in limited quantities at 
$6.50@6.75 by rail, and 25 cents less by water. 

Secretary Sid L. Darling, of the National- 
American Wholesale Lumber Association, is 
arranging a strong and interesting program 
for its annual to be held at Atlantic City, 
May 19 and 20. A bulletin just issued to his 
members gives prominence to a _ proposed 
amendment to the by-laws that will be up 
for action, raising the requirement from 80 
percent to 100 percent of wholesale business 
to qualify for membership. This does not 
affect manufacturer-wholesaler membership, 
but does place a ban upon the wholesaler- 
retailer combination. 





First West Coast Cargo Arrives 
in East 


Boston, Mass., March 9.—The American- 
Hawaiian liner Oregonian steamed proudly into 
the harbor yesterday morning, and went directly 
to the Wiggin Terminal to discharge about 
200,000 feet of West Coast fir, leading all other 
of the intercoastal ships to complete the run 
from the West Coast following the 98-day 
embargo of shipping which ended on the 
Atlantic Coast on Jan. 25 and on the Pacific 
Coast on Feb. 4. The Oregonian was at San 
Francisco, partly loaded, when abandoned by 
her crew on Nov. 1. When the strike was de- 
clared off, loading was completed and the ship 
made a quick get-away and had discharged 
heavy consignments of lumber at Philadelphia 
and New York before coming to Boston. Ad- 
vices from Seattle today are to the effect that 
the sawmill crews at all plants in the Seattle 
area have walked out on strike, and that the 
mills are rapidly closing down. Some offices 
here feel that this may be the entering wedge 
in the Harry Bridges plan to throttle lumber 
production now that the ending of the marine 
strike has made possible the resumption of 
transportation by water. 





THE GREAT quantity of water used by Ameri- 
can railroads each year would fill a channel 
300 yards wide and nine feet deep, extending 
from New York to San Francisco and return. 
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Play Safe— Sell 


“CERTIFIED 
LUMBER” 


Booth-Kelly Douglas Fir comes to 
you Certified for Quality, Grade and 
Count. This triple guarantee protects 
you and your customers. 


Quality and grading are certified 
by the trade-marks of the West Coast 
Lumbermens Ass’n., the “Tree-Mark” 
of the National Lumber Mfrs. Ass’n., 
and the figure “20” which identifies 
the products of our mills. 


Moreover, there’s a card in each 
car which certifies the grade shipped; 
shows the number of pieces, size, 
length, surfacing and manufacture, 
and the footage of the shipment. 


Thus, “Certified Lumber” enables 
you to deliver to your customers, 
definitely certified quality and value 
—and that establishes confidence— 
builds trade—assures your profits— 
makes friends and brings them back 
time and again for more and more 


“Certified Lumber.” 


DOUGLAS FIR 


Dimension, Flooring, Ceiling, 
Drop Siding, Finish, Stepping, 
Mouldings, Casing, Base, etc. 


We are headquarters for Association Trade- 
Marked and Grade-Marked Douglas 
Fir Lumber. 


Bootlitttell 


“LUMBER C 
EUGENE ORE: 


ras 


TWO MILLS—SPRINGFIELD & WENDLING, ORE. 
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Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 


and OFFICE 








Henry G. Klopp of the White Pine Sash Co., 
Spokane, Wash., has returned home after spend- 
ing several days in Chicago. 


Seth B. Abbott, a lumberman of Hamburg, 
N. Y., has been spending several weeks on a 
vacation in California. 


Oliver J. Veling, of Dohn Fischer & Co. 
(Inc.), Buffalo, who has been on a vacation 
in Mexico City, is spending a short time in 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Recent visitors to the Buffalo lumber trade 
included R. C. Winton, of the Winton Lumber 
Co., Minneapolis, and W. H. Leak, of Leak 
& Co., Toronto, Ont. 


W. E. Gwin has been appointed manager of 
the Canyon Lumber Co., Laguna Beach, Calif. 
He was formerly associated with the Hammond 
Lumber Co., Los Angeles. 


Mr. and Mrs. Kurt Stoehr left March 6 on 
a two-weeks’ trip to Mexico City. Mr. Stoehr 
is treasurer of the Oconto Co. with headquar- 
ters in Chicago. 


James M. Brown of the Long Lake Lumber 
Co., Spokane, Wash., recently was named a 
director of the Great Northwest Life Insur- 
ance Co. at the organization’s annual meeting 
in Spokane, Feb. 22. 


Henry H. Ketcham, Seattle wholesale lum- 
berman has just been elected a director of the 
Seattle (Wash.) Trust & Savings Bank. Mr. 
Ketcham’s firm is the Henry H. Ketcham 
Lumber Co. 


The Citizens Mill & Lumber Co. with head- 
quarters in Ventura, Calif., will open a branch 
yard in Santa Paula, Calif., upon completion of 
a modernistic building to house a general of- 
fice, shop, and display rooms. L R. Byers is 
secretary and general manager. 


Bernard C. Jakway, who is in charge of the 
trade promotion department of the American 
Walnut Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago, 
spoke on “Wood Figure and Coloring as Ele- 
ments of Beauty” at the Quota Club meeting 
March 4 in the Women’s University Club. 


E. C. Wert of the Long Lake Lumber Co., 
Spokane, Wash., has returned from a three- 
weeks motor trip along the Pacific Coast to 
California where he was impressed with the 
volume of home construction in Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. 


L. H. Phelps has become traveling repre- 
sentative for Palburn (Inc.), lumber whole- 
salers of Buffalo, N. Y., and will cover the 
southern part of New York, with headquarters 
in Binghamton. He was formerly with the 
lumber firm of Tracy & Jones, Lockport, N. Y. 


Planting the site of the New York World’s 
Fair with trees is called the largest movement 
of big trees ever undertaken. More than 500, 
worth over $100,000, and including American 
elms of eighteen-inch diameter and from 48 to 
55 feet high will be planted this spring at the 
exposition location at Flushing Meadow, 
Queens. 


A. J. Peavy, president of the Peavy-Moore 
Lumber Co., Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co., and 
other Peavy enterprises, recently returned to 
his home in Shreveport, La., from a vacation 
in Florida. His many friends were delighted 
to learn that his Florida vacation was quite 
beneficial and that his health is greatly im- 
proved. 

Golfdom’s elite was joined March 3 by A. L. 
Scharf, timberman of Tacoma, Wash., when 
he sank his tee shot on the 139-yard sixth hole 
at the Tacoma Country and Golf Club. The 
feat was vouched for by F, R. Titcomb, former 





general manager of Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
and J. E. Morris, assistant general manager of 
the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., who were playing 
with him, 


Martin J. Hughes, who succeeded the late 
Peter J. Feitner as business promoter cover- 
ing the eastern markets for the Osceolo 
Cypress Co., Osceola, Fla., visited distribu- 
tors in Baltimore March 5. He was for- 
merly with the Cummer Lumber Co., and 
makes his headquarters in Jersey City. 


Charles S. Creigh, who for years looked 
after the interests of the United States Ply- 
wood Co., Inc., in Baltimore and Wash- 
ington and who was succeeded by Thomas 
S. Hauck, president of the Baltimore and 
Washington Lumber Sales Club, gained a 
promotion in being transferred to Philadel- 
phia, where he is expected to prove as efficient 
as in Baltimore. 





New Lumber Office to Service 
Southern California 


WEstwoop, CA.iF., March 6.—In a move to 
facilitate its service to the wholesalers of 
southern California, the Red River Lumber Co., 
here, is opening a new office in Los Angeles 
with an “open house” reception, March 20. 

Bert M. Smith will be in charge of this office, 
and brings an intimate knowledge of Red River 
production and general sales policies. For the 
past five years, Mr. 
Smith has been the con- 
tact man between the 
firm’s plant and general 
sales office, and _ the 
wholesalers of the Mid- 
west and southern 
States. Prior to this 





BERT M. SMITH 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Head of new Red 
River Lumber Co. 
office. 





work, he covered Cali- 
fornia and the States 
west of the Rocky 
Mountains in a similar 
capacity. His work with 
the company at the mill 
and in the territory has 
extended over twenty 
years. 

The primary purpose of Mr. Smith’s new 
office, as announced by officials of the Red 
River “Lumber Co., is to provide the trade with 
detailed’ information and direct contact with the 
mill and factories at Westwood to simplify the 
placing of orders and servicing of deliveries. 





The International Wood Research Exploita- 
tion Co. (Ltd.) has been formed in Vienna 
with the object of investigating all the latest 
methods of timber utilization, and, after secur- 
ing experts’ opinion on them, to use the meth- 
ods practically. The company is a link between 
the timber industry and the inventor on the one 
hand, and capital and manufacturing interests 
on the other. 


E. C. Manning, chief forester of British 
Columbia, believes prospects for the lumbering 
industry of the Province look good in every 
direction, he said on his recent return from 
the East, where he attended meetings of the 
National Research Council forestry group. Mr. 
Manning stated that there is a log shortage in 
British Columbia, and in his opinion the in- 
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dustry will have an excellent year. Orders 
were piling up for lumber, with fir logs and 
most other species of logs in short supply. 
Export demand continues brisk, and with every 
iindication of a better year all ’round. 


A market for all of the timber the western 
mills can produce for a long time into the 
future is predicted by C. F. Beck, general 
eastern freight agent for the Delaware & Hud- 
son Railway, while in Tacoma, Wash., last 
week. He has made an extensive tour of the 
country, and found business good particularly 
in the West. 


After twenty years in the building supply 
business of Denver, Colo., where he has been 
manager of the North Denver Lumber Co., 
Charles Ringsted has become associated with 
the East Denver Lumber Co. He bought an 
interest in the latter company, and joins the 
present officers, Charles Metz, William J. 
Nicholl, J. F. Scott and A. C. Thompson. The 
firm is enlarging and rearranging the offices 
and store. 


Three hundred and fifty employees of the 
Aloha (Wash.) Lumber Co. honored eight 
newlywed couples March 6 with a party. All 
of them have been married since Jan. 1, and all 
of the grooms work for the company. Those 
honored were: Mr. and Mrs. James Harvey, 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Harper, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold Bjorndahl, Mr. and Mrs. Claude Scott, 
Mr. and Mrs. Aubrey Leighty, Mr. and Mrs. 
E. R. Miller, Mr. and Mrs. Fred Haskin and 
Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Anderson. 


The White Star Lumber Co., which recently 
has moved its offices into larger quarters at 
832 Roanoke Building, Chicago. has added to 
its sales force Clarence Happ, who will cover 
Chicago and territory as far north as Milwau- 
kee. Mr. Happ is thoroughly familiar with the 
lumber trade, having formerly been connected 
with Lumber Mills Co. and also the Winnetka 
Coal & Lumber Co., and has many friends in 
the trade throughout the territory that he will 
cover. 


A special fire control planning project in 
charge of L. G. Hornby is being launched by 
the Forest Service to bring the newest scien- 
tific developments into forest fire control in the 
national timberlands. Mr. Hornby, who at 
present is in charge of the Division of Silvics 
at the Northern Rocky Mountain forest experi- 
ment station at Missoula, Mont., will maintain 
headquarters in the same city. His duties will 
include examination of fire control methods 
used, suggestion of new methods, and an analy- 
sis of each region’s fire problems. 


A welcome caller at the AMERICAN LuMBER- 
MAN Office last week was Guy L. Ireland, head 
of Ireland’s Lumber Yard (Inc.), which oper- 
ates a line of ten or more retail yards, with 
headquarters at Grand Forks, N. D. Mr. and 
Mrs. Ireland were en route home from a quite 
extended tour and stay in the South. While the 
farmers of North Dakota have been pretty hard 
hit and have not yet recovered, Mr. Ireland is 
hopeful for better crops and improved general 
conditions this year. 


A. C. Dixon, of Eugene, Ore., widely 
known West Coast lumberman who was a 
deputy administrator under NRA for the 
Lumber Code, was in Chicago last week en 
route back to his western headquarters after 
spending some time in Washington, D. C., in 
connection with an important activity of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. Mr. 
Dixon, and the committee of which he is a 
member, has been studying a plan upon which 
a preliminary report has been made and which 
if perfected will do much toward the stabiliza- 
tion of the lumber industry. 


Secretary 7. W. McClure, of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, reports that 
original inspections made by the association 
staff during February totaled 5,239,709 feet, an 
increase of 8 percent over January inspections 
of 4,431,141 feet. In view of floods, high water, 
adverse weather conditions and a short month, 
this is remarkable evidence of the increase in 
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hardwood demand. Compared with inspections 
for February, 1936, an increase is noted of 70 
percent. Secretary McClure advises also that 
the inspection rules committee will hold a meet- 
ing in June, and members having matters per- 
taining to grading rules to place before the 
committee are requested to submit these in 
writing. 


Credit Book Founder Undergoes 
Major Operation 


The thousands of lumbermen friends of Wil- 
liam Clancy, Chicago, founder of the Lumber- 
men’s Credit Rating Book and president and 
treasurer of the Lumbermen’s Credit Associa- 
tion (Inc.), will be pleased to know that he 
is convalescing from a major operation per- 
formed March 1 in the Albert Merritt Billings 
hospital, Chicago. Although nearly 78, Mr. 
Clancy has always enjoyed exceptionally good 
health, which he has credited to good habits. 

Mr. Clancy is still active after sixty-one years 
of continuous service in his credit business. His 
present absence from the office is one of the 
few times that he has been away from his desk 
except when on busi- 
ness or vacation trips. 
Throughout the three 
score years, he has al- 
ways had his finger on 
the pulse of the Lum- 
bermen’s Credit Rating 








WILLIAM CLANCY 


Chicago 
Founder Lumber- 
men’s Credit Rating 
Book. 





Book, and been thor- 
oughly acquainted with 
the condition of the 
lumber industry. His 
son, William Clancy 
Jr., is first vice-pres- 
ident and general man- 
ager of the association. 

‘The 100 nape ees in » de Clancy organization 
showered their employer on March 12 with post 
cards of all types, but with the common motif 
of wishing him speedy recovery and even better 
health. He is expected to be in the hospital 
for about a week longer. 





Insulation Men Home From Duty 
in Flood Territory 


An experience they will never forget but 
would not care to live over again, is a char- 
acterization of the month spent in the flood 
ravished sections of southern Indiana and 
Louisville, Ky., by A. G, Jacobson and W. H. 
McKinley, of the Insulite Co. The two men 
returned to Chicago, Feb. 28, with such a 
kaleidoscope of memories that they expect to 
recall, for the rest of their lives, incidents which 
occurred during the hectic five weeks. 

They were sent into the drowning Hoosiet 
Cities by the Insulite Co. at the start of the 
flood to be of whatever assistance they could. 
The leadership which Mr. Jacobson and Mr. 
McKinley displayed during the ensuing weeks 
won them recognition from State and city 
officials. David Bixler, Indianapolis representa- 
tive of the Insulite Co., was also in the area, 
and worked with the two Chicagoans. 


Upon reaching the endangered territory, the 
two men reported to the police and stated 
that they were ready to work. Mr. Jacobson, 
roof insulation specialist in the central and 
western districts of his company, was placed in 
charge of the evacuation of Jeffersonville, Ind. 
which was 100 percent under water and Mr. 
McKinley, assistant sales manager in northern 
Indiana and Illinois, was responsible for the 
residents deserting New Albany, Ind. The two 
men didn’t take off their boots and rain coats for 
ten days. After their work was completed 
in these two towns, they continued to Louisville 
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for further duty. Mr. Jacobson was put on 
the mayor’s rehabilitation committee, and spent 
more than three weeks helping to direct the 
work of making the metropolis livable again. 

Since the aid given by volunteers was en- 
tirely from the humanitarian viewpoint, no 
awards were expected. The Insulite men were 
presented, however, with flood maps of Louis- 
ville on which was written: “In recognition of 
flood duty in 1937.” 





Philippine Mahogany in Larger 
Demand Than in 1936 


Kansas City, Kan., March 8.—Commenting 
on the market situation with reference to Philip- 
pine mahogany, Frank Paxton, president of the 
Frank Paxton Lumber Co., of this city, said 
that his company has been doing a very fair 
business in Philippine mahogany and that the 
demand is improving. When the recent mari- 
time strike that tied up shipping generally on 
the West Coast was inaugurated, this company 
had a fair stock on hand, and has had no 
particular difficulty in supplying the demand. 
One cargo, that left the Philippines just after 
the strike started could not be discharged on 
the West Coast, but the vessel moved around 
to New York, where its cargo was unloaded. 

Mr. Paxton reports general business quite 
satisfactory, with both January and February- 
showing a large increase over the same months 
of 1936. 





Southern Dry. Hardwood Stock 
Low, Executive Says 


Boston, Mass., March 8.—Thomas J. Mce- 
Hugh, president and manager of sales of the 
Atlantic Lumber Co., here, and Mrs. McHugh 
returned to Boston early this month after 
spending February on a cruise in southern wa- 
ters. Several stops were made at West Indies 
ports during the trip which extended as far as 
the Panama Canal. 

Two of the five large hardwood plants in the 
South operated by the company are running 
part time, and the others are idle due to in- 
ability to get logs, since the camps are from 
five to fifteen feet under water. Flood waters 
have not reached the mills or storage yards. 
It is not believed that the mills at Clayton, 
La., and Arkansas City, Ark.. will be able to 
resume production before July. While the 
floods menaced the mill yards, day and night 
crews were kept busy shipping the stock by 
rail on orders. One yard with 18,000,000 feet 
of dry stock in pile has reduced this to three 
million feet. An official of the company ex- 
pressed the opinion to a representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that there will be little 
dry hardwoods in the South before early fall. 
Demand from both domestic and export mar- 
kets is pressing. 





Personnel Changes’ Announced in 
Kansas Wholesale Concern 


Kansas City, Kan., March 8.—Effective 
March 1, J. L. Furnee resigned as vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Frank Paxton Lum- 
ber Co., and at the recent annual meeting, offi- 
cers for the company were elected as follows: 

President—Frank Paxton. 


Vice president and treasurer—Harvey E. 
Morgan. 


Vice president—James V. Coleman. 
Secretary—Winthrop T. Williams. 


Assistant treasurer and credit manager— 
Lewis O. Cheek. 


The Frank Paxton Lumber Co, maintains 
offices here and in Denver, Colo. 





Hymeneal 


PANTZER-COTHERS—Frederick M. Pant- 
zer, president of the Pantzer Lumber Co., 
Sheboygan, Wis., was married to Mrs. Julia 
Smith Cothers of Chester, Pa., in New York, 
Feb. 20. Mr. Pantzer and his bride are on a 
Panama de and will return to Sheboygan 
late in March 
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THE BUSINESS RECORD 








Business Changes 


CALIFORNIA. Long Beach—Service Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Linn Bros. Lumber Co., 3757 East 
Anaheim St. 

Los Angeles—W. W. Wilkinson 
Wilkinson & Buoy, 318 West 9th St. 


San Francisco—Davis-O’Connor Lumber Co. part- 


succeeded by 


nership dissolved. C. T. O’Connor will complete the 
affairs of the Davis-O’Connor Lumber Co., continu- 
ing in business under the firm name and style of 
Cc. T. O'Connor Lumber Co., 975 Monadnock Builid- 
ing. 


GEORGIA. Albany—Fry Builders Supply Co. 


succeeded by Watkins Lumber Co. 


KANSAS. Barnard—Leidigh & Havens Lumber 
Co. yard, buildings and a portion of the stock 
purchased by Barnard Lumber Co. The stock of 
the Leidigh & Havens Lumber Co. not sold has 
been distributed to its yards at other points. 


Eldorado—R. G. Kirkwood Lumber Co. succeeded 
by O. E. Woods Lumber Co. 

LOUISIANA. Bogalusa — Bogalusa Hardwood 
Manufacturing Co. succeeded by Magazine Lumber 


Co. 

MICHIGAN. Buchanan—Buchanan Lumber & 
Coal Co. purchased by W. L. Babbitt Lumber Co., 
of Niles, Mich. f : 

MISSISSIPPI. Belzoni—Belzoni 
succeeded by Hervey Lumber Co. 

Pelahatchie—Pearl River Valley Lumber Co. 
property has been leased by Graham Stave & Head- 
ing Co., 1479 South Gallatin St., Jackson, Miss., 
who will erect stave mill. 

MISSOURI. ° <Aurora—Aurora Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co. succeeded by Aurora Lumber Co. 

Harviell—Harviell Stave Co. succeeded by Morri- 
son Stave Co. 

NEW YORK. Washingtonville—Seacord & Cooper 
Bros. succeeded by Cooper Bros. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Bryson City—R. G. Coffy 


Lumber Yard 
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& Co. succeeded by Bryson City Coal & Lumber 


0. 

OKLAHOMA, Chickasha—Mansfield Lumber Co. 
sold to Claude Ricker Lumber & Paint Co. 

Enid—John M. Rush Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Davidson & Case Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Clarion—Clarion Lumber Co. 
purchased by Charles C. and W. R. Rhea, of Knox. 

Union City—A. L. Caflish & Sons Lumber Co. 
succeeded by A. L. Caflisch Lumber Co. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Orangeburg—Sprinkler Lum- 
ber Co. purchased by Lexington Lumber Co., of 
Lexington and Columbia, S. C. 

TEXAS. Houston—Houston House Wrecking & 
Lumber Co. succeeded by Joe Brewton Lumber 
Co., 2202 North Main St. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Weston—Heater-Bond Lum- 
ber Co. changed name to Sprigg Lumber Co. 

WISCONSIN. Spring Valley—Spring Valley Lum- 
ber & Supply Co. succeeded by Consolidated Lum- 


ber Co. 
Incorporations 


IDAHO. Grangeville—Selway Lumber Co., with 
offices at Kamiah, Idaho, has filed articles of in- 
corporation at Grangeville. 

KENTUCKY. Morehead—Evans 
$3,000. 

NEW YORK. New York City—India Window 
Frame & Lumber Co.; lumber products. 

. New York City—Inter-Boro Lumber Corp.; lum- 
er. 

New York City—Knickerbocker Lumber & Panel 
Corp.; lumber products. 

New York City—Regal Wood Products (Inc.); 
wood products; $10,000. 

New York City—Work-in-Wood 
working. . 

Rochester—Charlotte Lumber & Wrecking Co.; 
$20,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
Furniture Co.; $50,000. 

Vass—Vaughn Lumber Co.; $50,000. To manu- 
facture timber, lumber and all wood products. 

OHIO. Akron—Advance Lumber Co. 

Tallmadge—Tallmadge Lumber & Coal Co. 

OREGON. Baker—Baker Lumber Co.; $1,000. 

Myrtle Point—McNair-Sykes (Inc.); $10,000; to 
handle lumber. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Sumter—Korn Industries 
(Ine.); $170,000; to manufacture and sell wood 
products and furniture and deal in timber and 
lumber. 

VIRGINIA. Buell (Norfolk County)—Tidewater 
Piling & Timber Corp.; $50,000. To deal in tim- 
ber, wood and timber products of all kinds. 

Phoebus—R. E. Wilson & Son Box & Barrel 
Corp.; $30,000. To manufacture boxes and barrels. 

— Sheboygan—Sheboygan Home Lum- 
ber oO 


Lumber Co.; 


Corp.; wood- 


Rockingham — Carolina 


New Ventures 


ARKANSAS. Eudora—Vic Baxter has started 
construction on his new lumber yard. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Alhambra Sash & 
Door Co. and Alhambra Building Material Co. have 
engaged in business at 1001-3 South Fremont Ave., 
under management of Frank T. Olson. 

Los Angeles—Hawthorne Sash & Door Co., 
opened at 536-42 South Hawthorne Boulevard under 
management of William P. Jones. 

Los Angeles—South Side Lumber Co., 3920 El 
Segundo, has engaged in retail lumber, building 
materials and cabinet shop. 

San Jose—LeHane & Co.; dealing in all building 
materials excepting lumber. 

ILLINOIS. Claremont—J. W. Coleman, contrac- 
tor and builder of Olney, has onened a lumber 
yard and office in Claremont, handling all kinds of 
lumber, gravel, lime, paint and wall paper. 

IOWA. Denison—B. Paulson of Aurelia _ will 
open a lumber and building material yard in Deni- 
son, on Main street. 

LOUISIANA. Bunkie—Keller Hardware & Im- 
plement Store has branched out and announces 
the opening of the City Lumber Yard, handling 
a complete line of lumber and building materials, 
including paints, wallpaper etc. 

OHIO. Bellevue—Gordon Lumber Co. of Oak 
Harbor will open a building material yard in 
Bellevue. 

New Richmond—J. W. Smith Lumber Co., of 
Williamsburg, is opening a new lumber yard here. 

OKLAHOMA. Drumright—-T. J. Hughes Lum- 
ber Co. will open a new lumber yard here. 

OREGON. Gearhart—Waterhouse Logging Co. 

Marshfield—Acme Lumber Co. has been formed 
by P. G. Sweet and Harry Levage. 

North Bend—Old Town Retail Lumber Yard 
opened under management of Archie Vaughan. 

WASHINGTON. Tacoma—Hampton Lumber Co., 
802 East 26th Street; building materials. 


Casualties 


MICHIGAN. Detroit—Howard A. Davidson Lum- 
ber Co., 11690 Cloverdale Ave., damaged by fire, 
with loss estimated at $50,000, to woodworking 
equipment and lumber supplies. 

OHIO. Hollansburg—Hollansburg Lumber & 
Coal Co. completely destroyed by fire, with loss 
estimated at $7,000 only partially covered by in- 
surance. Will rebuild. 


New Mills and Equipment 


MICHIGAN. Adrian—F. W. Prentice Co. plans 
$50,000 mill and woodworking plant. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Vass—Vaughn Lumber Co. 
has begun erection of a planing mill. One building 
54x100 feet in size is now under construction and 
this will be followed by another almost as large, 
and a dry kiln. 

VIRGINIA. Suffolk — Virginia-Carolina Lumber 
Co. plans improvements to cost about $40,000. 
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OBITUARY RECORD 








HERBERT J. ANDERSON, 57, Los An- 
geles, Calif., lumber wholesaler, died sud- 
denly at his home in Hollywood, Feb. 24. 
Betore going to Los Angeles a few years ago, 
Mr. Anderson conducted a wholesale lumber 
business in Portland, Ore., for many years. 
Previous to that, he operated in the Inland 
Empire with headquarters at Spokane, Wash. 
As a young man Mr. Anderson was a protege 
of the late C. A. Smith of the C. A. Smith 
Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn., from whom 
he secured a scholarship which started him 
on his college career. Because of his ability 
as a musician he soon found that he was 
able to make his own way at college and 
turned back his scholarship in order that 
some other student might have it. At Port- 
land, Ore., he was active in musical circles 
and was at one time president and tenor 
soloist of the Apollo Club, a men’s chorus. 
Mr. Anderson is survived by his widow and 
one daughter, Elizabeth. 


RICHARD H. MOLPUS, 63, president and 
general manager of the Henderson-Molpus 
Co., died in a hospital at Philadelphia, Miss., 
on March 38, following an operation for ap- 
pendicitis. Mr. Molpus was well known 
throughout the southern pine industry, his 
company having operated at Philadelphia 
since 1912. The Henderson-Molpus Co. was 
organized in 1905 to do a general merchan- 
dise business, but in 1912 it branched out 
into the lumber business in a comparatively 
small way. However, the plant capacity was 
increased from time to time until this became 
known as one of the most modern and effi- 
cient lumber operations in that section. In 
addition to his lumber interests, Mr. Molpus 
was active in all movements looking to civic 
betterment in his community and was an 
enthusiastic member of the Philadelphia Ro- 
tary Club. The widow, one son and three 
daughters survive, 


MAURICE M. WALL, 73, for many years 
a leading wholesale lumberman of Buffalo, 
N. Y., died at his home in Los Angeles, Calif., 
March 8, after several weeks’ illness. He 
went to Buffalo in 1889 as manager of the 
Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Co. Later, he and 
his two brothers, the late James B. and 
Thomas H. Wall, took over the business, 
which is still in operation. He served as 
president of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange 
and was always prominent in lumber affairs. 
In 1913 and 1914, he was president of the 
Automobile Club of Buffalo. A Democrat in 
politics, he was commissioner of parks in 
1906. He was a past Grand Knight of Coun- 
cil 184, Knights of Columbus. About ten 
years ago Mr. Wall and his family removed 
to Los Angeles and burial was in that city. 
Surviving relatives are three daughters and 
a son, and a sister in Buffalo. 


JAMES THOMAS CROSS, 81, head of the J. 
T. Cross Lumber Co., Moberly, Mo., since its 
establishment in 1907, and in the lumber 
business for fifteen years preceding the start 
of his own firm, died Feb. 14. He was active 
in all civic enterprises, and served as mayor 
of his town in 1919 and 1920. Mr. Cross was 
well known for his philanthropies, including 
his gift of $25,000 for a Cross Memorial Tower 
on the Central College campus at Fayette. 
The tower is part of the college church, and 
rises ninety-six feet. It is a memorial to his 
wife, parents, children, brothers and sisters. 
Other gifts to churches totaled over $50,000. 
Mr. Cross had traveled in every State, Can- 
ada, Mexico and Cuba. Three brothers and 
two sisters survive. 


JOHN TLAPEK, 90, prominent citizen of 
St. Marys, Mo., and known throughout south- 
east Missouri, died suddenly Jan. 23. He 
came to the United States when 16 from 
Bohemia alone, and tried various types of 
work for several years. In 1894 he organ- 
ized the Tlapek Lumber Co. at Perryville, 
Mo., with Charles E. Kiefner, as manager. 
Mr. Kiefner bought his interest a few years 
later, and now operates the business as the 
Kiefner Lumber Co. Mr. Tlapek entered the 
telephone business in its infancy and re- 
mained with it the rest of his life. At his 
death he was_ president and chief stock- 
holder in the Southeast Missouri Telephone 
Co. A son survives. 


MRS. GERTRUDB McLEOD KRAUSNICK, 
daughter of Nelson W. McLeod, who for many 
years has been one of the main figures in the 
lumber industry of St, Louis, Mo., died at her 
home in Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 28. She was 
educated at Mary Institute, St. Louis, and 
later spent several years finishing her edu- 
cation in Paris, France. Later she and her 
sister, Eloise, visited the principal cities and 
historical sites in ancient Egypt. Upon re- 
turning to St. Louis, the two girls were ac- 
tive in the city’s social circles. Mr. and Mrs. 
Krausnick moved to Memphis a short time 
after their marriage. The funeral services 
were in the McLeod residence on March 2. 





PROF. FRANK B. MYERS, 47, director of 
the extension department of New York State 
College of Forestry, Syracuse, since 1933, 
passed away recently. He was a member of 
the Society of American Foresters, and many 
other organizations. Mr. Myers entered the 
forest service in 1914, served in the World 
War, was with the U. S. Forest Service on 
the West Coast, and in 1927 was appointed 
assistant professor of forest extension at the 
Syracuse institution. 


EDWARD PAYSON SMITH, 68, former 
president of the Payson Smith Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., died March 3 in Beau- 
mont, Calif., where he was spending the win- 
ter. He was a former director of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association for 
many years, and in 1918 was elected president 
of the Northwestern Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation. His widow, and two daughters 
survive. 


MISS ELSIE LOUISE ABENDROTH, 339, 
secretary Robbins Flooring Co., Rhinelander, 
Wis., passed away Feb. 24 in the Presbyterian 
Hospital, Chicago, where she had been a 
patient since Nov. 10. She was taken to the 
hospital a short time 
after an automobile in 
which she was riding 
last October struck a 
deer near Rhinelander. 
Three weeks. before 
her death, an operation 
was performed to re- 
move a blood clot from 
her brain, and _ she 
never fully regained 
consciousness. Miss 
Abendroth had gained 
a reputation for busi- 
ness Sagacity and 
judgment among mem- 
bers of the lumver and 
associated industries, 
since becoming secre- 
tary of the company in 
1924. She acted as 
sales manager from 
1924-1931, in addition 
to her other duties. Miss Abendroth went 
to Rhinelander from Reed City, Mich., in 
1919, when her father and brothers purchased 
the Robbins Flooring Co. She was an active 
member of the Chamber of Commerce of her 
city, and had served at various times as a 
director. Active in the Zion Lutheran church, 
she participated in most of its activities. 
Surviving Miss Abendroth are her father, 
A. H., president of the company, two broth- 
ers, Paul W., vice president, and Walter C. 
Abendroth, treasurer, and two sisters. 





HARRY W. JACKSON, 71, former president 
of the Northern Redwood Lumber Co., San 
Francisco, Calif., died at his home in Arcata, 
Calif., March 3. He spent his entire active 
life in the redwood industry, and was one 
of its oldest operators. Mr. Jackson was one 
of the original owners of the Northern Red- 
wood Lumber Co., and its president when the 
Charles Nelson Co. acquired it in 1903. His 
widow survives. 


ADOLPHUS WAECHTER, 80, in the lumber 
business at Pella, Iowa, for sixty-five years, 
died March 2 at his home. When 14, he 
entered his father’s lumber business and six 
years later had an interest in it. In 1905, 


-his son, G. W. Waechter, bought half interest 


in the business, and in 1930, Donald Waech- 
ter, a grandson, purchased an interest in the 
lumber yards and offices. Three sons and 
two daughters survive. 


MISS AGNES LITTLEFORD, 48, secretary- 
treasurer of Littleford Lumber Co., Asheville, 
N. C., died March 3 in her home. Miss Little- 
ford was associated with the lumber com- 
pany for thirty years, and with her brother, 
Frank Littleford, Jr., operated the firm. He 
and a sister are survivors. 


MRS, HELEN BARNEY, 60, wife of James 
L. Barney, treasurer of the retail lumber 
concern of Barney & Carey Co., Dorchester 
and Milton, Mass., died March 6 at her home 
in Dorchester. She was prominent in the 
church and club life of her city. Her hus- 
band and two sons are left. 


ISAAC P. WITTIG, 62, proprietor of the I. 
P, Wittig Lumber Co., Broadway, Va., died 
in a hospital at Harrisonburg, Va., March 6. 
He entered the lumber business thirty years 
ago, and specialized in railroad ties and 
building materials. His widow and three chil- 
dren are survivors. 


RICHARD F. PAYNE, 45, general manager 
of the Boyer Lumber & Coke Co. in Council 
Bluffs, Ia., died Feb. 20 in an Omaha hospital. 
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He had been ill only a few days, and had 
been a lifelong resident of Omaha. Survivors 
are his widow, two daughters and his parents. 


GODFREY D. HUETER, 46, vice president 
of the Hixon-Peterson Lumber Co., whose 
headquarters are in Toledo, Ohio, died in 
Flower hospital of that city, March 5, of 
pneumonia. He was injured a week before 
his death in an automobile accident between 
Adrian and Blissfield, Mich. Mr. Hueter had 
been associated -with the lumber firm for 
fifteen years. Eight brothers and two sisters 
are survivors. 


VINCENT PALMER, 68, lumber manufac- 
turer at LeGrande, Ore., from 1902-1925, died 
Feb. 19 in Red Oak, Iowa, after being sick 
for several months. Before going to the 
Northwest, Mr. Palmer was manager of the 
George Palmer Lumber Co., Red Oak, for 
seventeen years. Two daughters survive. 


CLELL COLEMAN, 67, owner of the retail 
lumber concern of Clell Coleman & Sons, 
Burgin, Ky., passed away March 1 at his 
home in Herrodsburg, Ky. He was former 
State auditor. He was active in church and 
lodge circles. His widow, five sons and three 
daughters survive. 


FREDERICK A. REED, 67, secretary of 
Monger-Gampher Lumber Co., Elkhart, Ind., 
Since 1917, died Feb. 27. He had several 
other business connections, and had held 
public offices. His widow and two daughters 
survive. 


WILLIAM P. MOFFATT, 51, secretary Os- 
trander (Wash.) Railway & Timber Co., died 
at his home in Portland, Ore., Feb. 18. He 
became associated with the concern in Os- 
trander in 1919. His widow, two children, 
and mother survive. 


GEORGE W. ELLIS, 63, director of the 
Oconto Co, and the Bay de Noquet Co. of 
Oconto, Wis., and Nahma, Mich., respectively, 
died in a hospital at Philadelphia, Pa., March 
4, after a long illness. His widow and a 
sister survive. 


FRANKLIN R. PIERCE, 76, president of 
the Louis Werner Saw Mill Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., and associated with the firm for forty 
years, died March 5 of heart disease. Two 
sisters are left. 


GEORGE P. ROGDRS, 85, for over fifty 
years president of the R. J. Rogers Lumber 
Co. (Inc.), Geneva, N. Y., died at his home 
in Seneca Falls, N. Y., Feb. 26, after three 
weeks’ illness. His widow and a son survive. 





JOSEPH A. WILLINGHAM, 69, vice presi- 
dent and general manager Miller Lumber 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., passed away Feb. 25. Sur- 
viving are his widow, two daughters and 
his mother. 


AARON LESLIE HAMMOND, vice president 
of the Frank B. Connet Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, Kan., was buried Feb. 19 in Woodlawn 
cemetery after services in the Western 
Highlands Presbyterian church. 


J. FRANK GABBERT, 65, head of the re- 
tail lumber company at Owensboro, Ky., 
known as Frank Gabbert, died Feb. 25. Hi# 
widow and a daughter are close survivors. 


ALBERT J. KARGES, 75, well known fur- 
niture manufacturer in the Midwest, died 
Feb. 20 in a hospital at Evansville, Ind., 
from a stroke of paralysis. 





Organizes Safety Work 


SPOKANE, WaAsH., March 6.—The J. Neils 
Lumber Co., at Omak, Wash., since about the 
first of the year has underway a campaign for 
safety. At a meeting of all foremen and execu- 
tives, Walter, Neils, general manager, said, 
“The officers of this company have decided to 
do everything in their power to prevent ac- 
cidents in this plant. An efficient plant is a 
safe one. We are willing to spend the money 
necessary to equip the plant with effective safe- 
guards.” Heading the organization to conduct 
the safety program is a general committee ¢con- 
sisting of the manager, superintendent, engineer 
and foremen. There is a safety director who 
has a knowledge of industrial safety standards 
and who shall devote at least part of his time 
to safety inspection. There are also employee 
inspectors, appointed by the safety director in 
the various departments. These employee in- 
spectors serve two weeks and are paid 5 cents 
per hour above their regular wage rate while 
so serving. 
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WESTERN PINES 


Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual 
sales were reported to the Western Pine 
Association by members during the period 
Feb. 15 to Feb. 27, inclusive. Averages in- 
clude both direct and wholesale sales, and 


are based on specified items only. Quota- 
tions follows: 
Ponderosa Pine 
5/4x8 g/ses 
SeLects, S2 or 4S— 1x8 & war. & war. 
2) “Sree $58.20 $70.00 $66.25 
Be GER sists o wralatcin a6 46.1 ard 
SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 
_ SAAR ore earner $38.68 $26.67 
MRM Sick carene olen sl ecWieieie a) eikras BORG 38.54 26.99 
Commons, S2 or 4S No. 2 No. 3 
i 2 eee $27.13 $21.16 
SR MIU co kee iecadgnataloce wee 30.98 20.61 
1 a ee ee 2: i eer $16.03 
Idaho White Pine 
5-6/4 8 
SeLects, S2 or 4S— 1x8 & wadr. 
meee €C) Bebb... cc ccccseee $59.01 $79.83 
Quality €D) Tbs..cccccscces 48.25 64.08 


Commons S82 or 4S— 
Colonial Sterling .- -; ey 

No. 1 No. 2 No 
1x, Bo weeeeeeeeeees $40.53 





$34.91 $24. ‘2 

hires einen Gade areal 44.58 25.82 

ai (No. 4) 4/4 RWRL blecdwistuletslaceis $18.49 

Sugar Pine 

1x8 5/4x8 6/4x8 

SeLEctTs, S2 or 4S— & war. & war. & war 

BeBer Ris ..sccs $80.41 $81.00 $81.00 

> See 73.72 71.68 71.50 

ee mea 58.00 59.27 59.38 

SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

gioraleraveinace e averaes $47.72 $32.20 $21.79 

BOE 6.0 cow nukes 47.46 30.30 19.64 

See - kcclanmiueis neers 57.84 32.94 21.40 
Larch—Douglas Fir 

Dimension, SES ING. 2occcicccccescscecss $22.14 

Dimension, 2EGES Mo. 1... ccccccsccecos 22.00 

BOATas, NG, FZ, WOVE TES. «oc 6060 06:0 00:01 20.37 

Flooring, vert. gr. C&Btr 4 RL......... 38.13 

Following are average sales prices, these 


f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas Soft Pine 
mills during the week ended March 6: 


Flooring 
Edge grain— 38-inch 4-inch 
ROE 60s: a chicbaludsiye peice eee $72.00 $72.00 
BOIS BS cane oe heroics 0 vi ions Sat alalwe aie NG 62.00 61.00 
NG Maat aaa Sor actetal ciara al ane arco yak ome 38.00 37.00 


' Flat grain— 


MOON EIE 5.52 ch 16: wo afer gliders oeiaiete $47.00 $48.00 
NOL EN ainletene bieVoletec cieeln: veotevoreiersts 43.00 42.00 
BO Asctucrdcankvendeiten cu 30.00 30.00 


Ceiling & Partition 


ae B&Better No.1 
ENE sv dcacncenccscanes $38.00 $35.00 
st a ee ee eee 50.00 


Drop Siding, 1x6 
No. 117 No. 116 


NIN 6 sigs cineeeiihainietangieae $43.00 $49.00 
 & ee eet perme tiennmeneiae 40.00 44.00 
WOES Avaansbsenadaseweu canis 31.00 33.00 


Finish, en ei ee 


4 12 
; 4/4 a - $65. 0 $60. 00 $62 00 $70. 00 $84.00 
» 5/4... 70.00 


76.00 70.00 70.00 77.00 92.00 
Casing a eee B&better 


cj , 8 
) Casing erareraiane wets $62.00 $71.00 $63.00 $65.00 
Oe ee 2.0 71.00 63.00 65.00 
: Mouldings Discount 
sisted at $3 and under..............e.. 5 
Over $3 hs wis! stesith, sai waiere. aetna: ole ia dieing cislersters 30% 
Boards = Shiplap 
3 x6 1x8 1336 its 
Boards, S4S, No. 1. san 00 $42.00 $48.00 $59.00 
orShiplap No. 2.. 25.50 27.00 27.00 31.00 
No. 3.. 21.50 22.00 22.50 23.00 
Dimension, S48, 16-Foot 
a No.1 No. 2 
{ ax : aint ai Oxgisiaiskean alergl hacepte eaten i +5 ye 33 eed 
| 2x 8 LPARAM nme 3550 
oe 5 te lation aioe TGP apetla enti W eteivate eee lecacs 35.00 28.00 
BREE et oho srecgs Rareiale Oak BOE 38.00 29.00 
. Lath, 34x14, 4-foot 
i eer ieee pee bibles sis ED 
ee ae 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills 


at the following prices realized f. o. b. 


ng mill b 
Mar on. i asis, during the week ended 


First 
swan Selene $78.09 


Second 


Third 
$69.47 


$49.25 
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Lumber Market Review 


Softwood trading has made further 
progress toward stability. Supply is ris- 
ing above the scarcity level of the period 
of the West Coast maritime strike, but all 
mills are still heavily booked ahead and 
new orders can not be accepted by any 
producing region for other than delayed 
shipment. A new note of uncertainty is 
introduced by the beginning of nego- 
tiations on the West Coast for wage in- 
creases asked by mill and woods labor, 
but these seem unlikely to reach a crisis 
in a strike; if they did, the problem of 
securing lumber might easily become 
more acute than it was over the year end. 
Small southern mills, taking advantage of 
improving weather, are more prominent 
in the market picture, and quotations be- 
low those made by the big mills are add- 
ing to the hesitation of buyers. Those 
distributors who have large unfilled ord- 
ers at the mills, many of which were 
placed before the market reached its re- 
cent peak, feel they can afford to wait 
a little longer before entering the market 
for sizable quantities, and undoubtedly 
new demand is less urgent. Building 
prospects look too good, however, for 
them to stay out too long. Mill stocks 
everywhere are depleted, wet weather in 
the South still hinders woods operations 
and slows air drying, while at higher alti- 
tudes in the Northwest, the Inland Em- 
pire and California, snows are a heavy 
handicap to woods operations. The only 
changes in mill quotations as a whole 
have been minor ones, designed to even 
up the lists; and, with costs at a higher 
level and housing consumption promising 
to absorb easily all the softwood that can 
be produced for some time ahead, the 
mills are taking a firm stand. Reports of 
building projects from all parts of the 
country promise a larger increase over 
last year’s volume than is yet fully re- 
flected in current buying by distributors. 
The foreign movement, of all West Coast 
woods especially, is feeling the effects of 
a world shortage of tonnage that has 
brought about sharp advances in ocean 
rates; lumber interests are taking the 
precaution of buying more bottoms for 
their domestic cargo trade. 

Hardwoods continue in active demand 
from all the important domestic consum- 
ing groups. There has been little increase 
in supply from the South, nor, with bot- 
tomlands still wet, little hope of one in 
the near future. As a whole, quotations 
are higher, further mark-ups being noted 
in lists from all regions. Some domestic 
buyers are showing resistance to further 
advance, however, and evidence that the 
lists are reaching a more stable basis is 
the greater willingness of the mills to 
quote on current inquiries. The recent 
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rise has given a stimulus to production, 
where it is possible; and there has been 
a marked increase in imports from the 
Philippines. Foreign buyers are taking 
a fair volume for immediate requirements, 
but evidence strong reluctance to paying 
present asked prices. There have been 
few reports of sales below recent levels, 
and, as fabricators report little difficulty 
in passing on increases to the consumer in 
a period of generally rising commodity 
prices, indications are that the market will 
stabilize at around present level. 


OAK FLOORING 


Following are current quotations on oak 
flooring in carlots, f.o.b. Memphis and John- 
son City, Tenn., and Alexandria, La., as points 





of origin: 
1$x2%4" 38x1%"” 3x2” %x1%” 
Clr. qtd. wht....$95.00 $75.00 $73.00 $62.06 
Clr. qtd. red..... 77.00 65.00 65.00 62.00 
Sel. qtd. wht.... 75.00 58.00 62.00 55.00 
Sel. qtd. red..... 70.00 58.00 57.00 55.00 
Clr. pln. wht.... 86.00 60.00 64.00 50.00 
Cir, pin... red..... T5080 60.00 58.00 50.00 
Sel. pln. wht.... 71.00 57.00 54.00 46.00 
Sel. pln. red..... 70.00 58.00 49.00 46.00 
No. 1 com. wht.. 60.00 48.00 46.00 38.00 
No. 1 com. red... 60.00 48.00 44.00 39.00 
No. 23 Gom....«.. 36.00 27.00 30.00 24.00 
1%x2” W%xl” $x2” 
Cir... CE6.. WE onic sc c00ees $80.00 $80.00 stats 
ae eS ee 75. 75.00 ee 
Ol, WOE. Wile. cs ccwccens 73.00 68.00 > 
ee Se rer 71.00 68.00 ain 
le. PU. WE cniwecicwes 74.00 72.00 $73.00 
2 a a Serr 68.00 68.00 66.00 
BOL. DIR. WHE. o..000ccce- 66.00 66.00 64.00 
- a ee 64.00 63.00 62.00 
Mo. 1 COM. WHE. <..200-0% 57.00 53.00 55.00 
me: 2 GOR. DOG cccccvens 55.00 53.00 53.00 
I Rh BON: 565d ase oesws 26.00 24.00 Sy tits 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Johnson City origin: For 
t$-inch or $8; for %-inch, $4; for %*- and 
fs-inch, $4. 

Chicago ~ prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Memphis origin: For 
32-inch stock, $6; for %-inch, $3; for %#- and 
fs-inch, $3.50. 


CAROLINA PINE 


Following are prices realized, Norfolk rate 
of freight, on sales made during the week 
ended March 2: 





Flooring 
No. 1 No. 2 
Bé&btr. Com. Com. 
OME fined cian eee $49.30 $45.65 $29.60 
SD” sucdindns wereuioen 47.45 43.60 29.80 
e 
Ceiling 
DEM Gis duw'ou cues wee $27.50 $26.50 $18.45 
Finish, Dressed, B&Better 
Se ere $51.70 | ree $58.60 
Sees 52.25 2) 70.70 
WOE fac 0 4 eGo 51.20 Seo 3) ee 72.55 
| a ae 52.50 SLE. 26~<4 <8 81.90 
Boards, Dressed 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Com Com. Com 
Pk eo <nearteewaawratee $45.00 $26.75 pam 
MEE. Sag: woe ase sae eintnn ele 46.70 26.45 $19.10 
BD sacar snlecnrow cw awe 46.90 28.30 22.85 
NE Ec eis aoeadremactoe 45.75 27.75 22.05 
| nerve 28.60 23.30 
REE. na cae cee eee 60.00 30.20 ‘ 
Air Dried No. 2 oa or Roofer Genie 
a eee $24 A PE ioe ocaiseiare $29.55 
3 2 a 21.85 Se ae a ; 
Be 6c cine ohana 30.05 i |: ane ear 
Shortleaf Dimension, No. 2 cae Dressed 
Pe nee ew $26.85 $29.70 
IE apne renee rr wee 28.25 28.80 
SS errr 28.30 30.25 
SE sGehca acon Sete oa eee 28.60 30.55 
EY aici ase ioe a ereerpace keen alee 31.20 33.90 





WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., March 8.—Average prices of 
logs are as follows: 


Fir: No. 1, $24-26; No. 2, 18-19; No. 3, 12-13. 
Peelers, No. 1, $32; No. 2, $31. 


— Shingle logs, $16-17; lumber logs, 
4. 
Hemlock: No. 2&3, $12.00-12.50. 
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RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., March 6.—Below are listed 
average prices received for red cedar shingles 
sold direct to the trade: 


Royals: 


Perfection: 
1-18” 5/2% 
2-18” 5/2% 
3-18” 5/2% 

pe eo & F 


$3.20-3.25 
2.40-2.50 


3-16” 5/2 1.50-1.60 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., March 8.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 
8 to 18 foot, f. o. b. mills, are: 


Beveled Siding, % 
$24.00 $21.00 
27.00 
29.50 
Clear Bungalow Siding, %-inch 
8 -inch 
10-inch 
12-inch 
Finish, B&better, S82 or 4S, 6-16’ 
$2S or S48 


Discount on Mouldings 6-20’, Odd Lengths 
Series 8000— 

Listing under $4 

Listing $4 and over 
Series 7000— 

Listing under $8 

Listing $8 and over 


Clear Lattice, 5/16”, 4 to 16’ 
100 lin.ft. 
$0.32 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Coulee Cofferdam Requires 
Many Big Sticks 

SpPpoKANE, WasH., March 6.—In connection 
with comment on the task of diverting the 
mighty Columbia River, for construction of 
the Grand Coulee Dam, “Reclamation Era,” 
published by the Bureau of Reclamation, states: 
“The cross-river timber crib cofferdams con- 
tain more than 9,000,000 board feet of lumber, 
and the timber cribs on the front face of blocks 
39 and 40, something in excess of 2,000,000 
board feet. The smallest “stick” is 12 inches, 
and the largest is 16 by 24 inches—all proved 
western fir—and 40 feet to 60 feet in length. 
These cofferdams have a total height from 
bedrock of about 90 feet, and will have a total 
fill exceeding 950,000 cubic yards. Before work 
is completed, 2,200 tons of steel piling will be 
used, and better than 600,000 pounds of drift- 
pins. 





CHICAGO MOVEMENT 


Chicago receipts and shipments of lumber 
and shingles in thousands, were reported by 
L. C. West, statistician, of the Board of 
Trade, for the four weeks, Feb. 1 to Feb. 27, 
inclusive, with comparative figures for the 
corresponding period of 1936: 

Receipts 
Ship- Above 
ments Shipments 


61,570 136,461 
32,086 62,679 


+29,484 §+ 73,782 


Lumber— 


Feb. 1 to 11938 
Feb. 27 1935 


Inc. or dec.... 


Lumber— 
Jan. 1 to Ett 
Feb. 27 1937 


Inc. or dec.. 


Shingles— 

Nov. 30 to} 1936 

Dec. 31 1935 
Inc. or dec... 

Shingles— 


Jan. 1 to ett 
Feb. 27 1937 20,530 23,373 


Inc. or dec... +37,422 +3,831 


*Shipments exceed receipts. 


§Last figure in each group gives difference 
between 1937 and 1936 net receipts. 


Receipts 


198,031 
94,765 


+103,266 





361,486 
203,244 


+158,242 


115,464 246,022 
66,200 137,044 


+49,264 §+108,978 





29,433 
10,211 


+19,222 


13,450 15,983 
10,079 132 


+3,371 §+15,851 





57,952 27,204 30,748 


*2,843 
§33,591 








APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS 


Cleveland, Ohio, March 8.—Following are current prices on Appalachian hardwoods, f. o. b. 


Cleveland: 


4/4 6/4 

A 75.00 0.00 

Com, & Sel... 55.00 60.00 
Pin. White Oak: 

FAS 7 106.00 


- 70.00 


121.00 
80.00 


91.00 
- 65.00 


106.00 
75.00 


98.00 
- 63.00 
70.50 
- 45.50 


108.00 
-00 


82.50 
- 60.00 
- 38.50 


65.00 
39.50 


10/4 
111.00 
75.00 


12/4 
125.00 
87.50 


16/4 
140.00 
100.00 


146.00 
98.50 


161.00 
116.00 


171.00 
126.00 


136.00 
93.50 


146.00 
106.00 


166.00 
121.00 


128.00 
83.00 


Chestnut: 


143.00 
98.00 
4/4 5/4 6/4 


103.00 108.00 108.00 
No. 1 C.&S.. 73.00 75.50 78.00 
No. 1 C. & 


Btr. WHND 45.00 48.00 50.00 
No. 1 C.&Btr. 
42.00 44.00 


42.50 Snd. Wormy 40.00 
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Things to Come-and-Go 


Thomas McCulloch, manager box and crate 
shook sales in Chicago territory of Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., has sent to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN a poem written by a friend of his, 
based on the construction a year or two ago 
by the Hershey company of a windowless office 
building at Hershey, Pa. Headed “Things to 
Come-and-Go,” the author expressed hig 
thoughts in the following lines: 


Windowless, 
less— 

Hail the new home of commerce and trade! 
Victor at last over sun, wind and forest, 

Man may be safe in the vault he has made, 


woodless, draftless and noise- 


Distractions no longer will take needlesg 
toll— 
Those terrible losses from glances out- 
door! 
The gathering cloud, the chirp of the song- 
birds 
Were costing this firm a million or more, 


Refrigerate, insulate, isolate, aerate— 

Seal up the business from leakage and 
loss; 
Flatten out 
evening; 
Efficiency dictates and metal is boss. 


time, with no morning or 


Perfection at last! 
gadgets. 
Now for fat profits—there can’t be a leak, 
Let’s get into action! What? Where are the 
workers? 
Wheel in those robots we ordered last 
week, 


Turn on those brasg 


Windowless, 
less— 
See how those robots, in there can have 

fun! 
When they get going, 
doorless, 
While we knock on wood and stay out in 
the sun. 


woodless, draftless and noise- 


let’s then make it 


Son Sough by Mother 


Mrs. Frances Rivet, 120 East Congress 
Street, Belding, Mich., has appealed to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for help in finding her 
son, Fred Rivet, from whom she has not 
heard since 1898, when he was employed in 
the woods by Whited & Wheless, at Alden 
Bridge, La. Mrs. Rivet, now 86 years old, 
has tried unsuccessfully during the intervening 
years to find her son, and now, ill and broken- 
hearted, she says she would like to see him 
before she leaves this world. Fred Rivet was 
born in Cedar Springs, Mich. in 1872 and 
reared on a farm. When 17 years old he 
worked with his father in the north woods 
near Grand Rapids, and in 1895 he left home, 
going first to Chicago and then to lowa. Hig 
mother says he has worked in all the States, 
as well as in British Columbia. Any infor- 
mation that will give this mother a clue ast 
the fate of her son or his whereabouts wi 
be deeply appreciated. 


Buys Michigan Sawmill and 
15,000 Acres Timberland 


MarsHFIELD, Wis., March 8—The Con- 
nor Lumber & Land Co. has announced the 
purchase, from the R. Connor Co., of 15,000 


TIDEWATER RED CYPRESS 


Jacksonville, Fla. March 8.—Following is a list of wholesale prices 
cypress, f. o. b. mill: 


Grades 
Tank, RW&L, rough 
FAS, RW&L, rough 
Select, RW&L, rough.... 
No. 1 Shop, RW&L, rough 
Box, RW&L, rough 
Peck, RW&L, rough 
“A” Finish, RW&L, S48. 
“B” Finish, RW&L, S4S. 
“C” Finish, RW&L, S4S. 
“D” Finish, RW&L, S48. 
No. 1 Com, RW&L, rough 
No, 2 Com. RW&L, rough 


acres of timberland in Gogebic and Ontonagoa 
counties, Michigan, together with the sawmill 
at Connorville and all lumber and equipment. 
Involved in the transfer is approximately 150 
million feet of timber, which will require from 
ten to fifteen years to cut. 

The Connor Lumber & Land Co. will com 
tinue woods and sawmill operations on th 
same basis as the R. Connor Co., and there will 
be no change in the woods and mill personn 
The R. Connor company will discontinue the 
manufacture of lumber, but will retain its offices 
here in Marshfield until the company’s holdings 

CYPRESS LATH are entirely liquidated. The firm still owns 
%x1%x48” oo epO 08 wo2 between seven and eight thousand acres 0 
36x1%x32” ... 3.00 ... timber in northern Michigan. 


on tidewater red 


12/4 
$137.00 
118.00 
91.50 
77.50 


5/4 6/4 

$100.00 
86.00 
70.00 
62.00 
29.00 
28.00 
88.00 
77.50 
74.50 
69.50 
55.00 
40.00 


8/4 
$113.75 
100.50 
78.50 
66.25 
29.00 
28.26 
103.00 
84.50 
81.50 
72.50 
58.00 
40.00 


10/4 
$137.00 
118.00 
91.50 
77.50 


16/4 
$144.00 
122.50 
100.50 
85.50 


$77.00 
70.00 
54.00 
29.00 
28.00 
84.00 
77.50 
74.50 
69.50 
55.00 
40.00 





CYPRESS ae ee 


Bests, 18” $6.35 $7.60 
Primes, 18”... 4.35 6.00 
Economy, 18”. 3.85 4.75 


67.50 
64.50 
59.50 
50.00 
38.00 











